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In the following pages, I have set down a few 
things that have passed within my own obser- 
vation ; and in doing so, it has been my aim to 
employ the sober language of truth, in order that 
I might best display the beauty of honor and 
virtue. Should my leisure permit, I purpose using 
the remainder of my notes in the composition of a 
second volume. 

A. W. 
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AUCE ALLAN. 



" Oh ! fresh is the rose in the gay dewy moniiiig) 

And sweet is the Ifly at evening dose : 
But in the frir piesence o' lovely young Jessie, 

Unseen is tlie Uly, anlweded the rose. 
Lore sits in her smile, a wizard ensnaring; 

Enthroned in her een he ddi?en his law ; 
And sUll to her charms ske alone Is a stranger ! 

Her modest demeuKnir's fbe jewel of a'. ''^Beif m* 



Thb father of Alice was the Vicar of one of those 
qoiet and beaatiful villages, full of rare and secluded 
spots, which abound in the West of England. It did 
not boast, like the scenery in the North of the king- 
dom, of so much of romantic hill and valley ; but it was 
not wholly destitute of these things; and the warm 
Italian scenery w^ich abounded there, aided as it was 
hj the fine river in the vale, made that place indeed an 
«i?iable dwelling for the quiet unobtrusive soul, who 
foond in the gay world little to delight — ^little, in truth, 
to make him anxious to exchange the pure breeze of 
Ntirement for the smoky air of crowded cities. There 
is more wisdom in the taste of the man of retirement 
and seclusion than the flutt^^cs of fashion are aware o£ 
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4 ALICB ALLAN. 

To be alone, is not to rest on the hill side watching the 
calm tints of evening, or listening to the far-off sounds 
of the ** sauntering herd." And then how pleasant is it 
to enjoy all the delights of country life with some friend- 
ly and congenial soul, by whose converse the sky is 
made more beautiful, the fields acquire a richer green, 
and the stream runs, by us with a softer music : the 
bard was surely right when he said, 

** Ob, let me have a friend in my letreat, 
That I may vhiqper < Solitude is sweet.' *' 

And in the village where Alice grew and blossomecl, 
there was not wanting society enough to please the man 
of retired and regular habits : there was the social party 
in the winter, and the rustic one in summer time, not 
the less social and enjoyed. In the neighbourhood, too, 
there were many remains of ancient pride and splendour 
— ^the decayed castle, and the martial ruins of other 
days : these things gave a spirit, and, it may be truly 
said, a reverence to the spot, reminding the contempla- 
tive inhabitant of the scenes which had been witnessed 
there of old, and calling to mind a thousand pictures of 
bold and rude antiquity. 

But what added not a little to the comfort of the vil- 
lage, was the spirit of harmony which reigned through- 
out it : the rich were kind, and the poor were grateful : 
neatness and industry dwelt every where — ^the eye 
could scarcely light upon a cottage which did not dis- 
play the pride of its inhabitants, at the same time that 
it shewed the libera] hand of the wealthier neighbours. 
In the midst of all these things the father of filice was 
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always where he should be— respected by the lord^ and 
beloved by the peasant-*— formmg as it were a connect- 
ing link between them, and by his consistent and un- 
affected life, preaching more to the hearts and under- 
standings of his people than he could ever do by pre- 
cept : he silently went about, as fho Mbister of God 
should do, correcting the pride of wealth and station^ 
whilst oti the other side he inculcated the wholesome 
lessons of gratitude and duty. How much in this world 
does the ha]^iness of ourselves and others depend upon 
the reciprocal kindness and attention of all ranks ! and 
how fineqnently does it happen that people neglect the 
most obvious means of producing happiness ! 

If tiie observer would have seen a picture of the peace 
and comfort which I have described, one Sunday in the 
village would have shewn it to him. The Vicar so well 
corrected the errors, and allayed the occasional irritation 
of his people, that one house of prayer saw the assem- 
bled villagers on the Sabbath morning ; there were no 
leli^ous heart-burnings— iio mistcJsen bigots to spread 
dissension, and promote discord in that House of God. 
Who has not &lt a peculiar sentiment when ho ap- 
proached that village church ?-— it stands in the midst 
pf the finest scenery, with here and there some vener- 
able trees half obscuring the sacred pile, whilst above 
them all, the ivy-mantled spire points to Heaven ; and 
then the quiet of the scene, which looks so like unto 
devotion, and reads a silent but forcible lesson to mor- 
tality. The tombs of the village church-yard are not 
like those in crowded places : they are rude, but at the 
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tone app^tf so balloire^ ihsl we know not wb j 
our Toice k kndied when we BipfmmA tbeni, and the 
toBgne iafohmiaiilj wM^pen in ^ pDesenoe of the 
icmL In towns or cities I neter fiael like thi»-«-I can 
caidenty wA ofcr the popaloiis gnwes; bat In the 
aoimtiy leccptaelo rf the departed,! dare not tieadByMi 
the IHde well-tiinimed momdwbiditdb me thai some 
bfotiier deeps beneath. 

The Vicar, as I haYe said befcre, was a plain good 
aaa ; and his seimons natmall j partoc^ et Ins qplrit : 
thej were sodi as all eoold andentand, and aU mi^t 
profit by : he soof^ not to inflame the paaaioasy and 
work opon the imagoiations of his people; but stove 
to incokate such doctrines as woold make Aon walk in 
holinefs of life before thdr Makor: he tang^ than, not 
that q»eeiilatiYe religion ndiieh, on vulgar minds, works 
most frequentlj io a disKgaid oi moral eondnct; hoi he 
ivged them to the praetioe of all chaiify, medmess, 
loving<4lndnesi and foibeaiaace, that bj their fimits 
tbey mif^ be known ; and happy indeed was that good 
flMtfi in the lefleetioa, that God had so blessed his lar 
booi«9 and that he had not preached in vain ! 

l*be Vioar's lady oontribated not a little to the com- 
llmiable slate of the village. She was kind and affee- 
tiooate to all, with the best of hearts; but at the same 
time ibs was somewhat the reveaM of her husband in 
mm pofikmlar^ being rather BK>re fond of tiie splendonr 
mi pikiy ot (he world than either suited the taste 
d^ ttM V\e$u, ot her sitoation in life ; yet she sofiered 
IhH Hkm^ tUtifi (o grow upon her, bat strove to subdue 
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her spirit and her inclinations, so that Uiey might 
confonn to the duties of h^r station. Perhaps theso^ 
natural feelings of the Vicar's wife are not so unamiable 
iu women, as they would appear in men ; and it may 
be, that they serve, if properly regulated, to throw a 
tinge of delicate sentiment over the female charoater. 

Mr. and Mis. Allan had two daughters— the youngest of 
whom was Alice: she was now in her seventeenth year, 
and it mi^t be truly said that she was beautiful. Nurs- 
ed in the bosom of the most romantic scenery, she was 
moulded by nature into a form of the deepest sentiment 
and sensibility. It is in the paths of seoluoion that the 
mind becomes most alive to the generous impulses ; and 
it would indeed be strange, if by habituating oneself 
to the purest associations^ we were not in some de- 
gree impx>ved by them. In crowded places, the mind 
is so frequently disturbed by a variety of scones: 
and the impressions made upon it are so slight, that 
every thing becomes matter of form^—manners sup* 
ply the place of sincerity, and fiashioDable courtesy 
serves instead .of true feeling and warm-heartedness. 
But Alice Allan was a pure child of the circumstances 
and scenery in the midst of which she grew—warm, 
gmieroos, and unsuspecting, she could neither conceal 
her feelings of regard nor those of avenion. As she 
grew up she carried with her all eyes and all hearts— 
her smile, so frank and so confiding, was never subdued 
by the rules of art, or thawed into a mere contraction 
of feature by the cold toudi of modish calculation. Her 
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India service, had retired, with his wife and a fetmUy ef six 
children, to a place where he might be enabled to siq>port 
his respectability, and raise up his children, with economy 
and comfort. The Major lived near the vicarage, and the 
inmates of the two dwellings were as one fenuly. With 
the gentlemanly manners that distinguish the military 
profession^ the womided o£Scer possessed great ii^- 
mation and a fiumlty of imparting his knowledge to 
others with a rare &cilify. Often in tommer time would 
the members of the two £unilies crowd around him as 
he sat beneath an old elm in his garden, to catch from 
his lips the stories of his younger day»-4o hear him 
recount the dangers of the soldier^s life, and breathe the 
glorious and exalted sentiments whidi bdong to the 
profession. But none hung on his stbfy witii such sil^t 
interest as Alice : whilst the others listened with deep 
attention to his tajle, she pressed a little nearer to him, 
and leaned upon his shoulder, with her bright eyes fixed 
upon his fece as he told of circumstances calculated to 
awaken the deepest feeling. 

One summer evening, as was their frequent practice, 
the two femilies proceeded into the vale to pass a few 
hours in social converse. They had chosen for their 
meeting as sweet a spot as could well have been formed 
by nature. On one side was a hanging wood, of the 
most delightful foliage; and now tile flowers of nature 
were in all their pride of sweetness and beauty. On the 
other side, a rock presented many curious chambers, 
the entrance to which was hung round with spar of the 
most romantic description. Tn the middle was a pure 
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piece of the greenest turf, which extended itself in » 
winding form for a considerahle distance, with the lock 
on the one side of the quiet valley^ and the wood and 
the flowers on the other. Out of the rode in seferal 
parts came gentle falls of water, which ran along the 
vale in channels that were £Drmed without the assisU 
ance of human skills— and those peaceful waten spoke, 
as ihey murmured along, with a truth and a feding 
which alone belong to nature* In the distance, a ridge 
of hills gave a pleasing diT^sity to the landscape, and 
the spire of the yiilage church in the mid-ground added 
to the quiet beauty of the scene. Here the party were 
assembled, and Alice was busily engaged with her 
young friends in preparing &r tea. Mr. Allan and the 
Mi^or had strolled &r a few moments from the rest, 
when a young officer presented himself rather suddenly 
to the attention of the ladies. *^ Here's Henry K' ess^ 
claimed one of the little ones as she ran first to her mo- 
ther, and then to her long-absent brother. The fond 
tear of the mother fell on the cheek of her son, whom 
she had not seen since her residence in the village, and 
the Major hurried to the spot with the proud flush in 
his face as he said, in rather a subdued tone, *' My 
brave boy !" and embraced the young stranger. The 
whole party shared in the pleasure of this meeting, and 
tears-^those joyous tears, so unlike to those of sadness 
—glistened in many an eye. The young man came, 
too, at a pleasant time, and met them at a place, where 
he had often been the theme of their conversation ; &r, 
as he was a stranger to the Vicar and his fiBunily, having 
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entered the army at a very early age, he was frequently de- 
scribed by his sisters for the gratification of their friends, 
and many conjectures were formed as to what kind of a 
yoong soldier ho was. The Major's aocoiuit of his son 
had always been brief— seldom extending his description 
beyond the expressions o^ '* He's a brave boy, and as 
good as he is brave-— the lad once saved my lifo.^^ Often, 
vciy often, did Alice urge the Major to tell the sUxy of 
his scm's career, but the old man always chocked her 
with a smile that told the bri^t-haired gurl that he 
would talk on any other subject, but would not gratify 
her curiosity on that. The young officer was not long 
a strangely the very place where they had met— the 
seclusion, and beauty of the scenery — all con^ircd to 
make them sooner and better acquainted than formal 
and fashionable introductions could do. If there be 
one thing more calculated than another to do away with 
cold reserve and distant formality, it is a meeting such 
as I have described. You may step into a drawing* 
room, hear your name announced to strangers, and, 
after some hours spent in their society, leave them tis 
suck ; but take your lea on the green grass, with the 
flowers around you, and the natural music sounding 
over your head — and then if you can long remain unscK 
cial or distant when the kindest looks are upon you, I 
would have you speedily conveyed from the spot* 

The young Lieutenant had obtained a short leave of 
absence from his regiment previous to his embarkation 
for the Continent, and he anxiously flew to bis parents 
to receive their blessing and advice before he once more 



risked his life in the service of his oountiy. He was a 
soldier in all his manners ; and united to a fine person a 
commanding and expressive face. He was indeed a man 
of warm foelbg and highly-cultivated mind. It is a mis- 
take, I suspect, not unfirequently fallen into, to imagine 
that refinement of manners and delicacy of sentiment do 
not belong to the character of the soldier; I cannot but 
think, however, that true bravery is naturally allied to 
fine sentiment and generous sensibility* Yes ! valour is 
the devoted purpose of an ^exalted and dignified mmd. 

During the short stay of the young officer amongst his 
fiiends, they frequently visited together the delightful 
vall^ where they first had met ; and here they foigot 
in the pleasures of the present, that their parting was so 
near : liere, as they walked at evening, in the calm 
beauty of such a scene, it wa»*no wonder that they be- 
came doubly interesting to each other, and that Alice, 
with her romantic fancy and warm heart, felt a peculiar 
interest in the character and fate of the young soldier. 
But he was the son of her friend — ^his converse was so 
intcresting-^and in a few days he would leave them ! 
These were powerful reasons therefore why she should 
seek his society — and they were not loss powerful oa 
another mind. 

The young man had now only one day more to pass 
with those who were so dear to him ; and the inmates of 
the vicarage were therefore invited to dine with the Major 
and his family. They met together at an early hour — 
there were the same fond looks, and quite as gay as ever, 
save that perhaps tho mother's anxious eye was fixed 
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move sleadOy than it was wont to be upon her son, and 
that the old ai^eer gave now and then a more hnrried 
look towards Inm. After dinner when the Major filled his 
gUtv, all eyes were fixed upon him ; *' Mj fiiends," said 
he, ** yoa'U all take some wine — and drink saooess to 
my boy.** A tear rolled down the old man's cheek, and 
he embraced his son-—'' You axe going, Harry, into the 
field of honor— remember your country, boy, and your 
name— -and may God bless you!** *' And may God 
UesB you!" they all repeated, except Alice, who looked 
in {he bee of the young soldi^, and was silent Till 
then the knew not how powerful an interest she felt 
towards him, and his deep look in answ^ to her gaze 
spdce with a most p^suasive eloquence. Alice was 
only in her seventeenth year, and till die had seen the son 
of her firiend knew not what it was to feel so great an 
anxiety for the fate of a stranger ; and now she thought 
that it was only her fe^ngs at the scene which she had 
witnessed, and that perhaps she should forget it when 
he had left them. In the evening the party took one of 
ibeir favourite walks ; and as the older folks strolled 
quietly along, Alice and the young soldier found them- 
selves, undesignedly, alone upon the very spot where 
they first had met. They had spoken but little, and 
knew not why, smce they left the party, and yet they 
wandered on, unconscious of the distance, and living 
only in that fine abstraction, which the busy world knows 
not of. At length the young man paused, and gently 
pressing the hand of Alice to his lips, he whispered — ' 
** Here, Alice, we first met— -and to-morrow I shall leave 
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you/* The sweet ^1 looked upon his face^ and as the 
tears trickled down her cheek,— (for she tiien lor the first 
time wept in the fulness of an affectionate beart,)-— 4he 
said, in soft, devoted accents — ** But we shall meet again ?^^ 
"Tesy Alice, we may meetp— hut not as now-— perhaps 
AQother^'— '^ No, my Hmiiy! never, "sheexdaimed ; and 
he pressed her to his heart/ and they vowed those vows 
which may he hreaihed, but never can be spoken. ** And 
Heaven shall witness/' said the youth, '' how I will 
strive to gain a name of honor for thee/' Already the day 
had passed, and the &ir night was sparkling over head, 
when the remainder of the party joined, and together 
they proceeded homeward : the silence of the two stiag- 
gleis — ^the thought which sat upon the brow of Alice, 
that brow which was so seldom thoughtfiil— fassod 
away without observation ; for all were too deq>ly in- 
terested with their own feelings to observe or speculate 
upon those of others. And thus they reached the Ma- 
joi^s oottage, when,' as was his custom after thdr even- 
ing walk, the good Vicar implored the blessing of God 
apon them, and they separated for the «gbt. 

The two ^BunUies saw each otiier early in the morn- 
ing, and all of them took breakfast together at the vicar- 
age. Their meal was scarcely concluded, when the 
arrival of the stage at the gate called the young visitc^r 
irom his friends, and with a hurried salutation he took 
his leave. It was natural enough that so many anxious 
eyes should follow the coadi as it drove down the road 
in the valley; and one could understand the feelings of 
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the father, when he struck his cane wkh more force thait 
usual on the fpround, and said '* Farewell, my boy !'• 

If so great a sensation was produced by a parting 
such as we have witnessed, it is to be remembered that 
the son of the old soldier left his friends to embark with 
his regiment upon an expedition, in whiph it was &ir 
to calculate, many a brave heart would be made cold, 
and many a gallant youth be snatched away. 

And Alice was not the least anxious of the party. 
To her indeed the fate of Henry became an object 
of the dearest interest, and she soon found that all 
her hopes and wishes were with him. He too had pro- 
mised never to forged— never to desert her — and she be- 
lieved him. 

Amongst the neighbouring gentry (all of whom indeed 
were on the best terms with the Vicar and his family), 
none were more esteemed by them than an elderly 
Baronet and his son and daughter who resided at the 
Priory, about a mile from the village. This family 
lived a considerable part of the year in the country; Sir 
Richard and his son partaking in all the sports of the 
ileld, and enjoying health with those amusements that 
belong peculiarly to the world of quiet and retirement. 
The son of the Baronet had just returned froin the Con- 
tinent ; he was a young man not destitute of the qualifi- 
cations of the gentleman, nor indeed was he v^thout a 
respectable share of talent; added to which, his princi- 
ples were of the most exalted kind, and he studied in all 
his actions to make those around him happy. There 
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is no surer way for a man to bring a large store of com- 
fort into his own possession^ than by pursuing such a 
course through life as will tend to promote that of others. 
The theory of being happy (as happy as we can hope to 
be in this uncertain state) 4s a more simple one than we 
gencmUy imagine. How much is done by moderating 
the passions, regulating the temper, and, in our mori^ 
and manners, h^rmonizii^ with the better demits 
aboat us ! 

Alice and her parents were frequently at the Priory ; 
and so great a feiyourite was the Vicar^s daughter there, 
that for weeks together she was accustomed to enjoy 
Sir Richard's hospitality. On one of these yisits was 
Alice, when the Baronet's son returned from travel. 
Several years had passed away since the young mdn 
had seen his sister^s friend, and then she was a pretty 
bright-haired girl. But now she had arrived at that in- 
teresting Ukne when the chaste reposing look of woman 
mingles with the ingenuous playfulness of youth. 
Alfred Oalford had seen something of the world, and 
had mixed in the gay throng of fashionable beauty ; 
but still he passed through it untouched, and it was 
left for Alice to make that impression on his heart, and 
to inspire those feelings which do not naturally belong 
to the giddy round of pleasure. Men may admire the 
creature of £B»hion — the well dressed courtly belle-^ 
but so much insincerity and mannered heartlessness are 
too frequently her companions^ that the well-regulated 
mind finds little to delight it in the walk of courtly 
life. 
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ovn; ht Wheii A«gfj i «y wttk drfi^ A^ y imiag at- 
tiidMMiit of Ubsgb far ABr^ ni ftuidT ko^ that 
fe ibodU fif e to 9tt &en Milid. Sr BiEknd kad 
ahcadf ^oken to Mr. sod 3ih& ADaa on tliifr aai^ect^ 
and no olyction ttmid fce iMwd Vr IImm to aadKance 
wHii 90 wmiSty and aaeMfll a faoulf. Tka Yicar, 
'kiifefvr, remendMfed te Tsft of Heeirj Waitlcy, and 
feared dial llw affisctioiB of bB Moved diBgMv ii«R fix^ 

edoDhmu He/aarw/thi^fci A ia m tlieyoiMgli cal a M nit 
was a soldier of fertane, wilhao ialimtoiiee \mi his 
awoid ; and the daughter of a coontrf ckigjuaa n is not 
<dlen blessed with a large poitioB. He saw therefore 
in an alliance between Afice andtiie joong officer 
many drcmnstances of an untoward nature ; and his 
anxiocis love for his child made him wish that she weie 
happily settled near him. StilJ he urged not the suit of 
Alfred Dalford ; but contented himself with saying, that 
if she could love him, the union promised much comfort 
for tbem alL Mrs. Allan, in this aflair, did not act so 
generous a part as the Vkar. Her feelings of pride were 
called Into action, when she contemplated her daughter 
as a Baronet's lady, and (naturally enough perhaps) 
she foigot that happiness is not produced by wealth — 
and that a dinner of herbs where love 1*5, makes a more 
sumptuous feast than a stalled oxy and hatred therewitJL 
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It n indeed n stran^ ckeumsiaiie^y tlutt witbtk^ 
knowledge of this tnidi before their eyes, perents^ should 
so often be the means of saorificiDg thek chiUben at the 
sfarine (^ interest. And if c^fterwards those cbiUren 
^orid bring dishonoar on themsdves and th^irlsLBHly, 
why shoidd it exdle our smprise? I would not for 
a nKNUent' advocate imprudcxit mamages-; but most 
aolemaly woold I impress iq>on mj read«B9, the -siuM- 
ucas of making that holy compact sabs^cmot to the 
baeer feriings <^. our nature; and wotdd point to the 
diame that too frequently follows firom such conduct, 
as a worifUy consideration against it. 

. The attachmoit of Alfred Dalford for Alice became 
mate and mofe devoted, and his friends were anxious for 
his maxriage. But the heart of Alice had been too 
fiimly fixed upon another, to suffer any change; and 
•now, when utged to ^ve her hand and her affections to 
Alfred, she frankly confessed to him that she could never 
be his wife. This resolution was a subject .of much re- 
grel to the Dalford family, and Alfred did not long x^ 
nain in the village when he found it was in vain to 
hope fcMT the feve of one who was as beautiful in candour 
as in form. 

No one fi^t mor^ disappointment at her resolution 
ftan M<8. AHan. By every argument she had endea- 
voored io wean her daughter from that first love whi^ 
had grown ao soon upon her; and at times the would 
valnost have fiMgotten the mildness of her .nature, but 
Ifaoi ike Tiear was at hand, with a feither's caie, to take 
Ms bek>ved dan^htef to his bosom. There was yet one 

c2 
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hope in which tho Vicai^s wife indnlged ; it was, that 
by the long absence of Heniy, her daughter would at 
length forget him, and yield to the wishes of her friends. 
Previous to the young officer's departure from the vil- 
lage, he had promised Alice that but a little time should 
intervene before ho would 'inform her t)f his health 
and professional progress. Shortly after he had left 
England, Alice received a letter from him, in which he 
warmly declared the strength of his affection, and spdce 
of the pleasure which he should derive from a frequent 
correspondence with one, whose love cheered him in his 
career, and animated him with more than conunon ar- 
dour in his toilsome but ^orious profession. Alice re- 
plied to this letter, with all the frankness and sincerity 
that naturally belonged to her; and now she was sad 



to think that, although many months had passed away, 
no second letter came from her Heniy ; this sensibly 
affected her, because his friends had several times re- 
ceived packets from the young officer, in which his good 
health was spoken o^ and his remembrance kindly 
given to all but Alice. It had been agreed, before hb 
departure, that hb letters to her should not be inclosed 
in hb frither^s packet; but it was in vain that she walk- 
ed to the house in the village where she hoped to find a 
fresh assurance of her Henry's love — ^no such assurance 
oame. She strove to disgube her wounded feeling»— 
and wept in secret at the thought that he# whom her 
young heart, in its stedfrtstness and truth, had so fondly 
reposed upon, should so soon have foigotten hb vow, 
and have left her to pine in hopeless bve. Still the 
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pride of Alice saffercd her not to munhur openly; 
and she straggled unceasingly to blot out the remem-t 
brance of one who had thus deserted her. 

But this stragi^e was too much for her young heart; 
—and her friends saw, with grief, that the cheerful 
ooontenance had forsaken her, and that slie grew more 
and more thoughtful and abstracted in her manner. It 
was soon i^vpaient that her oonstitution had not escfl^ed 
aninjurad — ^for the rosy, joyful look of health had &ded 
from her cheek, and a melancholy paleness had usurped 
its place. Often did the good Vicar weep over his sor- 
rowful daughter, and strive to soothe her with the com- 
fort of his love. Two years had now elapsed ^ince 
lieary WarUey had visited his father's house; and 
dming that time she whom ho had left in youthful beauty , 
had pined away, almost to the grave. Alice was now 
80 weak that she ^could walk but little, although the 
gratefiil season of spring had brought health into the 
vaOey, and filled the cheerful air with mildness. It 
was in vain that her fietther sought to divert her mind by 
change of scene— she daily grew worse, and in a few 
wedcs was unable to leave her room. The kindness of 
the Major's feunily had never left her — but it onlyvserv- 
ed to increase her pain, by reminding her of him whose 
love she needed most. All her friends knew well the 
afiectioii which she bore to Henry, but they were igno- 
rant, in a great measure, of the immediate cause which 
was'wearing her down to the tomb. 

To jodge of the grief which the illness of Alice spread^ 



As dhe slvvlj fHsei Srhi Ike Tiem^ 

fMiil/ mnm^ «t> Kttle fiiliiiii i l : tens ifcn « ■hsj 
M jged rhwir, ni Afiee l«riL 1^ sac^pn^er AkI 

hoUled bfUadl kor te Ike kow oT Goi. She toed 
nand, iiii hwriiiic ikr tnsr Iitm kor pslr cImJl, teU 
IkeoU 1MB AedwddsDOB bewdL 

ft u a If lirknty ftjog to see sge fgp dpwn irfB tke 

^EBPSy even uMM^ Hi IIM'JSJHIIB €B JCSCB IM\ 

cannot look upon the wmkaam^ finae, and oani 
plale Us speedr diaaolataon, wHhoBl a soal-fidt paag. 
Bal wbcD jontfa lies oo Us ooaoli of Jik Jg a gfin m km Ike 
poke of Uie joong keait k decaying — koir su bb uhiM k 
ike loMon Ikai H mads to hnauBi^l 

AMiongh inc^aUe ci leaving her room, Aliee 
ifil skoog enon^ to ai np dnring a poitifin of tiie 
Ha emy ehair was caieMlj adgnsled, and pla o od 
the vmdaw* B was her wkh to be thus fstnatrd, tkal 
ihe flri^ ^ijof the fine hBukeape heiore ko; and tasto 
ibe Irefhnow of the flowcxs that gnw avooDd her win* 
iaw^ And when at evening die was tlm seated, 
iNdning as the was wont the flpeadkig woodhkm intian 
her easementy jron woold have diopt a tear to see how 
aoxioutljr the village rnstior looked iqion her as tkej, 
Unfmngf pasted along. 

H was a fine er efdng, and AUce was somewhat gayer 
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than iisiial-<— the Major and his jGeimily were around her, 
the M officer* idling a few of his best stories over agaio 
— and all the rest thiaking nuMre of her pale, waning 
focm, than ot the soldier^s narrative. Ho then spoke of 
his SOB, and told them that the jpung Captain (for Urn 
was DOW his tiak) wonld veiy soon be with them. 
This xolbnoation brou^t a smile of gladness over man j 
£mmb; and the Major's youngest dau^ter, in her joyful 
mood, went ilp to Alice, and gently taking her hand, 
kiflMd her, and exclaimed, " Won't you be glad to see 
oar Heniy V Alice was deeply agitated at the question 
— she could not reply ; £x her feelings had overpowered 
her ndkly fiame, and she fell badk exhausted on the 
ajrm of her fiither, who had sprung to her reliefl All 
weie greatly alarmed at the death-like paleness which 
sat iipon the cheek of the young sufferer ; and the little 
one, who had asked the painful question, wept aloud to 
think of the mischief she had done. 

When the Vicar had laid his daughter on her bed, 
and observed that she was still insensible, the good man 
tM. invcduntaiily upon his knees, and prayed aloud : as 
if with one feeling, all (save the anxious mother who 
was seeking to revive hc^ clnld) knelt around the bed of 
sii^ess^ and joined in the earnest supplication of their 
^nd and pastor. At length, whilst every. eye was 
silfflitly fixed upon the face (^ Alice, watchiag for the 
first sign of returning life4 a deep sigh broke upon the 
stiUneaB of the apartment-—^ raised her feeble hand to 
her foiehead, and, ii) disturbed accents, cried " Oh,xng 
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Henrj! have you so soon fiii]goi me?'^ The Migor 
tamed hastily from the bed nd^ and mo^ to hide the 
agitatioo of bis feelings by waDdng to the window: at 
that moment the wicket opened, and be ezdaimed 
'^ My boy !^ None bad time to mk bis meaning, be- 
fore bis son was in the room : a basty and painfiil greet- 
bug passed when the yonng man few to tbe eoneb of 
Alice, time aiongb to look upon her as she agsin open- 
ed her eyes to tbe pasring scene. When she looked up, 
there wes a wildness in her gaze — and for a moment 
she did not recognize tbe stranger wbo supported her. 
** Alice r be exclaimed, " do yon not know me?^ She 
raised herself fiom her pillow, and £^ bb team iqion 
ber cbeek. She did not speak; bat her lock of kmd- 
ness told bim bow mucb he was bdoved* Tbe eeene 
was one calculated to affect most deejdy tbe t^ider 
frame of Alice; and fearing for the consequence, tbe 
Major led his son from tbe vicarage. His earnest en- 
quiries concerning tbe object of bis affection, drew fiom 
bis fatber a detaU of all that bad occurred since bis de- 
parture ; and the youth in return confessed bow misei^ 
able bis life had heea at the thought that Alice bad for- 
gotten him. Before bis departure, be bad promised to 
write to her, and it was agreed that be should send his 
letters to the house of an old woman in tbe village. 
This old dame bad long been an occasional servant at 
the vicarage, and bad consented to be the bearer of bb 
packets to Alice : to bis first letter he received an affec- 
tionate answer, and be was happy in the refleotiOTi that 
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be possessed the^ love of one to whom his heart was 
so unchangingly ^ven» Shortly afterwards he wrote 
another letter — ^but to this he had no reply : a second 
and a third time his packet was unanswered. At this 
period a young friend of Alfred Dalford's joined bis regi- 
menty and from him he leamt that Alice was about to 
become the wife of another. Deeply wounded at this 
intolligencey he resolved never to address her again, and 
sought in the midst of war to forget that he had ever 
loved* When but a few stages from the village, how- 
ever, he learnt from a ypung clergyman of a neighbour- 
ing palish, that so far from Alice having married another, 
she had declined the offer of Alfred Dalford, in spite of 
the earnest entreaties of some of her friends. Then he 
upbraided himself for having, in his pride, neglected to 
inquire into the truth, before he turned away from her 
whose constancy and truth had brought so many sorrows 
on her head. It was soon discovbrcd how it happened 
that Alice had not received the young offioer^s letters. 
Mn. Allan, with those mistaken feelings, which we 
have before noticed, imagined that if her daughter ceas- 
ed for a time to correspond with Henry, she might be ' 
induced to accept the offer of Alfred Dalford : with this 
view, she obtained Henry's letters from the old woman 
' at the cottage, and destroyed them : too soon she found 
that this imprudent course had nearly brought her 
daughter to the grave ; and whilst she saw the flower 
of her house decaying, her feelings of shame prevented 
a disclosure which might have saved so many pangs to 
those whom she loved so fondly. Her error was not of 



tlie heail — br motheg never loved a tkOd mare deai 
ihmB she did Aliee. 

Bjfpdj, however, lortliemaU, the joungsaffM 
sooB revived; aod tlie two CMiiiliet lived to ei^oy t 
hiemwffs which a doser iiBioo pioduoed for them* 
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Faith ! there^s more in a seat than is generally imar 
gioecL I was very early in life driven to this conclusion 
80 inresistibly^ and I may truly say, so convincingly, 
that it is quite in vain to endeavour, in any way, to un- 
seat me. Many of my fiiends, some from affectation of 
the thing, and otheis from whim, have laboured industri- 
ously to do away my pleasant and peculiar conceits; 
aod it is somewhat singular to think upon the different 
reasons which my kind and satirical friends ^ve me for 
urging the abolition of what they are pleased to coDsider 
my eccentric and unpleasant habits of thinking and of 
acting. But I have learnt not to attend to them ; and 
rather to go on my own way, pleasing myself if I can, 
without very much disturbing others. I may, perhaps, 
(at least it is as. well to say so) have a plentiful sprinkling 
of affectation in my mode — ^but that must be forgiven. 

" My Aunt Nancy's Arm Chair !" what makes me 
reverence it so much? That, by the bye, is a difficult 
question, and the best way to get rid of it is — ^by repeat- 
ing that / do reverence the Chair. This may be called 
a liuly's method of answering ; but there^s more mean- 
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ing in it than one sees at the first blink : and above all, it 
leaves us to fill up at leisure, with a suitable quantity of 
argument, all the ground between the proposition and the 
conclusion. 

It is now some thirty years ago, as nearly as my one 
or two grey hairs will let me reckon time, since I first 
saw my then old Aunt in her elbow seat ; my father 
took me on a visit to the ancient lady one summer even- 
ing, as a reward for greater care and attention than I was 
in the habit of generally ^^ng to any thiiig in my youth 
-—and I am almost constrained to think that my im- 
provement in this matter woald not quite satisfy my 
honoured fistther were he now alive to witness it. '* Ned, 
my lad," said the I>dctor, for such was mj parent's ho- 
noarable title, ** you are a stout felUrar now-— can you 
walk five miles, d\ye thiflk?*'^'' Ym, fetlker," replied 
I, tudcing in carefully the laoe of myboots, aind step- 
ping aeross the room with an air, to sliew my pede^rian 
movements. '^ Come akmg, then, I'll take you to see 
your old Aunt.^' And much had I lieard of her, from 
ny mother, to whose powerof deserlpticm I owe a groat 
portion of the fanciful conceit that has attended me £rom 
my youth upwards. 

** This is Ned,^' said my jhther, as he put his hand 
ott ifae crown of my head, and led me to receive the 
idesmng of the old lady. I shall not soon forget the look 
she ^eme^Hiiid'from the first moment of our aequasnt- 
anoo, I thought to myself that site was indeed a strange 
old woman. 

Her residence was that sort of tiling wMeh will do 
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Teiy well in description ; for to speak soberly about it 
tliere was an air of quiet in the spot itself, and much of 
tbe picturesque in the country round. The house^'^or 
ntber cottage, was a small one — ^you niay see such every 
day scattered thhragfa the valleys, or skirting the bilk of 
eotmties some hundred miles from town. Take your 
pencil, gentle reader, (and methinks some female hand 
will^etch the pietore for me) then mark out a dwelling 
of two floors> with eight windows in the front ; three steps, 
kept as clean and white as a good rustic girl can keep 
them, lead to the door of the cottage : floweis, in the 
season, grow on either side (and we should visit it when 
they are blooming); a little lawn slopes down to those 
green pales that diride my Aunt's domain from the for- 
est Two acres comprise her grounds, but I should 
note that yon little eot, covered with tbe woodbine and 
ihe ivy, on the right of her dwelling, is the habitation of 
the gardener and his wife, — ^not that my Aunt could af- 
ford to keep a range of servants ; but Old John the gar- 
dener waited at dinner fiill three-parts of the year, and 
milked a cow, as often as she needed it, from January 
to December. He wa&akind old fellow when I knew 
hiro first, and yet he never was a father. I ^all notfiail 
to remember him, with his ladder against the wall, and 
his Une apron, out of the pocket of which, to my ^ad 
sniprise, has often issued the ripe and imexpected peaoh. 
He died at last, full of years and good humour, and with 
as much truth as I have ever vhymed in after life, I wrote 
•bis epitaph when I was boy. 

Tins is a slight digcessioD, but it is always difficult 
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been a fine woman in her time; and I called to mtnd 
maoj of their commendations when I heheld her. Nor 
do I now foi^et the first blessing that she gave me. ^' I 
pmy to God (said she, with a strong emphasis) that he 
may be a worthy man — and, rich or poor, never lose 
his independence." The words struck me forcibly. 

Ten years after tiiis, at the Midsummer vacation, I 

wa9 again visiting my aunt at her cottage, and then it 

was that among other things she related to me the his« 

toiy of my uncle Robert. I was at that time eighteen 

yean old, and therefore ought to be able substantially 

to repeat the family narrative. The motive of the old 

lady in setting before me the follies and the vices of my 

vncio's life was an anxious interest for my well-doings 

perhaps she saw in me those evidences of a warm and 

'irregular disposition which too frequently bring many 

sonrows upon the head of its possessor* Some of these 

I have felt; and if I have fortunately escaped others, I 

owe it chiefly to the pious care taken of my youth, and 

to those noble lessons which she, of whom I now speak, 

knew 90 well how to impart. Yes, aided by her counsel^ 

and. by the love-fraught precepts and example of my 

parents, I thank Providence that I have been enabled 

to steer, with somewhat of honour, and no small degree 

of comfort^ through the stormy and passionate way of 

youth. 1 have the greater reason to rejoice in thi» my 

good fortune, because the experience of riper years 

abondaiitly convinces me, thiit under other oircum-r 

•tanoesy I might have been a dia^ace to those wfaq 

D 
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loved me so well, «uad have laid up for mj age a sior^ 
of deep remorte. O ! thrice happy is he whose eaii^^ 
disposition towards evil is gently subdued, and who in^ 
carefully trained to hate the cowardice of doing deed^ 
Chat are pitiful and unjust. 

But to the history of my uncle. He was the yoangr^ 
est son of Sir William M 'Alton, a Baronet, with a larger 
family and a small estate. This is a conjunction wliiehr 
very frequently happens in life, as if to spoil all •oar 
sober calculations, or rather to call up the energies of a 
race which has been indolent for too long a season* ' 
The sons of Sir William were four, and be had also 
three daughters ; but my business just now is with Ror 
bert, and therefore 1 shall pass by the rest. The eady 
days of my uncle w«re attended to with much care, so 
&r at least as his education was concerned. Sir William 
fesided three-parts of the year at his seat in Wales; and 
Mr. Griffith, a neighbouring clergyman, was appointed 
€ie tutor of his sons. Robert was designed for the Bar ; 
and after his return from College, where, as report went, 
he had gained some credit, the fstmily expectation vraa 
great as to hb ultimate success. But aothii^ can be 
i^ore deceptive, in a general way, than the reputation 
which we bring with us from College. The system of 
education pursued there, is one particularly oakulated 
to give to a young man all the currencrjr of learnings 
bot^e acquisition qHmawledge does not always acoom** 
pany it There i^ indeed a giaat deal of diSMilMi^ aa 
I found very eady in life; b•twee^ the saisible and t)w 
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learned man. Bat (o be sure it is too much to ex^ed 
""^IiM oar Univeraitied should do all for men wIk> will do 
x%<>lhiiig for themselves. 

Robert M^Alton was somewhat a hriUiant man-— one 
of thoee ready wits that can turn trifles to great account^ 
^Vrhikt the more profound thinker would altogether pass 
^tiiem by. As the Bar of our oountry ia^ constituted at 
present— -or, I should rather say^ whilst the legal pro* 
ftesion is made up of chicane and a grovelling mass cf 
fimn and precedent — such a character as my uncle Ro- 
iMKi will stand a good chance of success at Nisi Prius^ 
provided he have patience enough to cany him along 
tin iho mtm within the Bar are snugly, or otherwise, 
ditpoeed o£ Feiliaps at bo period of oar legal histoiy, 
when we look at the mass of competiton> was there a 
gmater lack of talent in the professioB than exists at the 
pnesent time. The £aw splendid namos^ which even now 
do honour to the Bar^ are not sufficient to give a charac- 
ter to the mafls. Above all (since those who are not 
highly gifted, may at least be honest) it is lamentable (o 
tlunk of the time-serving and want of principle which 
thrown stigma on the profession. What a poor and 
pitiful thing is he, who, for wealth, place, or distinc- 
tion, hath bartered his mental honesty, and sunk to the 
common level of prostitution ! 

Afttf his call to the Bar, my uncle did not long fol- 
low the regular ooilrse of the profession — ^his knowledge 
of Lord Linton procured for him the offer of a Secrer 
taiyihip to a Ministeri and thisi for the sake of present 
and rdymg on the promises of a courtier, he im- 

d2 
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the heart — br mother never loved a child more dea 
than she did Alice. 

Happily, however, for them all, the young suffe 
soon revived; and the two £EUuilies lived to enjoy 1 
blessings which a closer union produced for them. 
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o?er the nations : the blind respect which' is paid to 
names and forms is only the homage of ignorance ; and 
let bat the light of improvement diffose itself^ and qor-^ 
red and virtuous feelings be called into life bj it — ^then 
we oiay hope that real substantial good will be d6ne in 
spreading wide the blessings of rational liberty. 

My uncle's new employment naturally changed the 
habits of his Ufe ; — instead of returning, after the rising 
of the Courts, to his quiet chambers in King's Bench 
Walk, he was now the ma,n of fiishion, and his even- 
ings were spent at the crowded rout and the trifling 
party. Unfortunately he did not escape from the con- 
tagion of these scenes-'-^ contagion which if not imme* 
diate is nevertheless certain; for idleness and trifling 
dissipate the mind, and weaken the foundations of vir-; 
tue. We seldom reflect, how near the connection is 
between folly and vice, and how soon the one is read^ 
io open the door to the other. That my uncle should 
have become the man of fashion, was not to be won- 
dered at;, but that he should have sacriflced his principle 
has often surprised me — since whilst he was the private 
Secretary of his Lordship, he had gained the affections 
€kf one, whose &ithfnlness and devotion ,was equal to 
her love of virtue and personal beauty. Marianne, 
tboogh thrown into the fashionable world at an early 
age, never found pleasure in its charms, or courted its 
brilliant nothings. That my uncle should ever have 
become a libertine and a gambler, when the love of such 
a being was at hand to correct him, is to me one of tliose- 
ineacplicabW things that now and then'' occur to disturb 
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Faith ! there^s more in a »eai than is generally imar 
^ed. I was very early in life driven to this conclusion 
80 iffesistibly^ and I may truly say, so convincingly, 
that it is quite in vain to endeavour, in any way, to un- 
seat me. Many of my friends, some from affectation of 
the thing, and others from whim, have laboured industri- 
ously to do away my pleasant and peculiar conceits; 
and it is somewhat singular to think upon the different 
reasons which my kind and satirical friends give me for 
urging the abolition of what they are pleased to consider 
my eccentric and unpleasant habits of thinking and of 
acting. But I have learnt not to attend to them ; and 
rather to go on my own way, pleasing myself if I can, 
without veiy much dbturbing others. I may, perhaps, 
(at least it is as. well to say so) have a plentiful sprinkling 
of affectation in my mode — ^but that must be forgiven. 

'' My Aunt Nancy's Arm Chair !" what makes me 
reverence it so much? That, by the bye, is a difficult 
qucftioo, and the best way to get rid of it is — ^by repeat- 
ing that / do reverence the Chair, This may be called 
a lady^s method of iM^swering ; but there^s more mean- 
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lor him whomy though stained with something more 
than follies, she yet loved so well. 

The part of the narrative to which the old lady had 
now arrived, suggested so many painful scenes, that she 
wept at the remembrance of them, and I, as if antici^ 
pating them rightly^ forgot (as it is called) the dignity 
of our sterner nature. My aunt continued. 

*' We had not heard of Robert for some months; 
when one evenmg, in the depth of winter, your grand- 
father's carriage was at the gate of the cottage. J Praa 
alarmed at this sudden visit — and in an instant my 
brpther was with me. He was in a state of the deepest 
agitation, and it was in vain that I urged him to tell 
me the cause of his distress— at length he moved his 
hand towards the door, and I desired the servants to 
leave the room : * He has brought dishonour on his 
name,' said be, * and yet he is our brother.' The me- 
lancholy truth was soon disclosed to me — your uncle 
heA forged a check on his patron's banker, and before 
the affair could be adjusted, was arrested, and thrown 
into prison. His name had not yet been disclosed ; but 
idl the exertions of the banker and the Mmister had 
failed in smothering the transaction. When your 
grand£Either had somewhat recovered, we hastened to 
the prison where our brother was confined ; by travel- 
ling all night, we reached the town early in the morn- 
ing, and W0re instantly admitted to the cell of the un- 
happy gamester. I shall never forget the feelings which 
that meeting called forth. We saw the pride*— the hope 
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of our &niily — the brother whom we all loved-^-eunk 
to the lowest state of degradation. As wo entered his 
wretched apartment, he suddenly closed a book that 
was before him, and started from his seat. There was 
a nobleness of mien, and an apparent composure in his 
manner, which I never saw exceeded, and 1 cannot think 
of it but with surprise. He saluted us, without betmy- 
ing any of those feelings which we should expect to 
6nd associated with his situation. Indeed such an im^ 
pression did his manner make upon us, that we dared 
not allude to the dreadful crime with which he was 
stiuned. In a few moments, however, this silence was 
broken — ^the tear stood on your grandfather's cheek, 
and in the bitterness of his soul he exclaimed, ^' Oh, 
my brother !" Then it was that I discovered the pangs 
of the unhappy man, and which for a time he had so 
well disguised. I saw that his fine form was worn away 
— and could trace the anguish that sat upon his brow — 
and dreadfully depicted the wretchedness of his mind. 
' I should suffer calmly,' said he, * bat to bring dis- 
honour on a noble house— and to break the heart of 
Marianne !' 

" * That devoted creature !' said my aunt, in an un- 
der tone, and brushed away the tear. 

" We had not long been with our brother, when the 
turnkey unlocked the heavy bolt of the cell, and Mari- 
anne herself was in the arms of the unhappy man. To 
attempt a description of that scene would indeed be vain 
— the most unchanging tnith and constancy had brought 
the daughter of a noble house, into a common prison-^ 
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tfiere to weep over and renew her devoted vows to hm 
whom she had chosen, rained and guilty ad he was. 

" ' Marianne !' said nay brother, ' you most le»re 
me, and never think again of one who has so ill repaid 
your love/ 

*' She fell upon his neck in the bitterest anguish^ and 
etdaimed, ' You are not guilty —I will love yo« still.' 
At these words, the unhappy prisoner raised his hand to 
his f(»chead, and with a dreadfiil groan, sunk upon the 
loor. The reraembrance of his guilt, and the thought 
of all her love, was too much for him to bear. Ho had 
struggled for a time against hb feelings, but at length 
they overpowered him. 

'^ During thb painful scene, your grandfather and 
myself had remained in a state of hftlf-eonsciousness. I 
never could correctly recall my feelings — I did not weep 
•r-nor did my brother — I have heard him often say that 
it seemed as if the' functions of his nature had ceased* 
Suddenly, however, a returning sense of our sitoatioil 
c^me upon me, and I conceived a plan vc^hioh was, hap- 
pily for us all, successful : from that moment, I ieit a 
more than ordinary degree of self-possession and cottH 
poiute» 

" Alarmed by the noise which our brother's fell had 
e&iised, the gaoler and the turnkey hastened to the cell : 
my first care was to have Marianne removed, lest in her 
frantic state she should divulge the secret of h^ frunily 
and the real name of the prisoner. We had but a few 
moments longer to remain in the prison, and that time 
was employed in restoring our brothiM'. 
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'* The Governor of the gaol was a mild and hamaoe 
man — he £elt deeply for our sitaation^ and did all in his 
power to ease the painful state of his prisoner. 

** I liad at first hoped that something might he done 
with the turnkey ; hut when I attentively surveyed his 
fefttmee, my hopes were dissipated, for I thought I be* 
held the plainest indication of a mind that woidd not 
betiay its trost; and the event proved that siieh was 
A^ man. My first trial of his fidelity was on leaving 
the cell, when I took the opportunity of putting my 
purse into his hand. This he instantly returned, say* 
ing, * No, Madam ! I never take a bribe !' It was 
lucky for us that this man was so plain at the begm* 
ning; or he might easily have gained a knowledge of 
our plan, and as easily have defeated it. 

** I had observed that the bed in my brother's eell, 
though much better than those usually allotted to pri* 
fonere, was a very bad one, and I spoke to the gaoler 
on the subject : he regretted that the fulness of the pri- 
son prevented his giving him a better ; but, reeollecting 
himself for a moment, he said, ' Your i3rother shaft 
have my scm's bed, Madam, I can easily accommodate 
the boy out of the prison/ This was not what I want* 
ed; and aft^ some entreaty, I succeeded in gaining 
permisnon to send a bed and a few other articles of 
eomfort into the gaol : I chose the time for their arrival 
when yoiir grandfather and myself were usually left 
alone in the cell. 

'* The next evening we went to the gaol about our 
usual hotti^^'^uiid sh<»tly afterwards r sturdy little man 
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whom I had chosen for the occasion, entered the priso J 
with a large hamper basket ou his shoulder; luckily i 
was a raipy evening, and that was a sufficient reasor 
for bringing the fiirniture in a closely covered basket 
Hitherto every thing had favoured my plan ; but whea 
the man had deposited the hamper in the cell, the gaokl 
begged that I would permit his daughter to assist me in 
the few preparations I had to make for my brother's 
comfort. 1 tried in vain to be left alone — so I conr* 
sented to accept the offer, apparently much pleased at 
it. I had observed that this girl had expressed muck 
sympathy for our distress, and suddenly resolved to 
make her contribute to the success of my scheme : this 
was clear, that her being in the cell was calculated to 
do away any suspicion. The young woman instantly 
joined us — it was a dreadful risk, but the occasion was 
pressing, and no alternative was left me. I therefore 
briefly informed her of my intention — she lo(4ced 
anxiously round the cell — by turns at me and then at 
our brother; but made no reply. No time was to be 
lost — ^the prisoner placed himself in the basket — the 
large bolt of the door was unfastened, and we saw the 
carrier with the load on his shoulder pass quietly into 
the court-yard : here the son of the gaoler, a lad about 
sixteen, came up to the man, and sportiogly pulled the 
basket, as if he would have drawn it to the ground; 
we saw this from the grating of the cell — ^a painful cold- 
ness came over me, and 1 seised one of the bars foi; 
support. The sister of the youth was deeply agitated, 
aod evidently felt with U9 alarmed for the suoceta of my 
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scheme, Lackily, however, the Governor came intof 
the court at the instant when his son was endeavouring 
to pull the hasket to the ground, and severely checked 
him for his conduct ; this saved our brpther, for the mau 
passed unmolested through the outer gate. This're-' 
vived me — ^bat still the fear was^ that the gaoler would 
retom to us, and find his prisoner fled. I therefor^ 
urged the young woman to leave lis alone, and tell her 
CDtthor thai we wished to stay with our brother as long 
as possible that night, and to be undisturbed : it was 
not necessary to implore her secrecy — ^for the sympathies' 
of her nature had been powerfully excited, and she 
obeyed them in her conduct. 

** Another circumstance of a trifling nature materially 
contributed to the prisoner's escape — ^in the cell the 
gaoler had placed a large screen, so as to hide the bed 
firom those who came to visit the prisoner. When the 
hour of our departure arrived, the turnkey summoned 
us— he looked for his prisoner — I turned away too 
much agitated to speak to him ; but your grandfather 
calmly said his brother had just thrown himself on the 
bed — the keeper threw a hasty glance round the screen, 
and departed — he saw the coat of his prisoner carefully 
adjusted on the bed, and imagined that all was safe. 

" Marianne had not been idle — she had returned to 
town, and well performed her part of the transaction. 
Our brother was conveyed on the night of his escape to 
the coasty where a vessel bound for America awaited 
him. His patron had materially contributed to this 
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arrangomeni; and his dandier was in waiting to take 
hor farewell of the unhappy exile. 

** Thus did your uncle, (said the good old lady) 
•iioapo to Amerioa, whoe, shortly after his airi?aly he 
took part in the war of independence, warmly espous- 
ing the 'cause of the Americans. In the Repuhlican 
army he gained the highest honour, and was the friend 
of Washington; hut what to him was of more value 
than all other earthly blessings, he never lost the love 
— the devoted constancy of Marianne. A few yean 
enly had elapsed after the departure of our brother^ 
when the Minister died — and then did his daughter, in 
iipito of all the entreaties and remonstrances of h^ 
friendi, seek the adopted land of her exiled lover, and 
share his fortunes. Happily for them both, they were 
tiuly Mossed in their distant home, and when the inde- 
pendence of America was firmly established, your uncle 
Robert retired to a romantic dwelling near Lake Cham- 
plain, and there (said my fine old aunt) he still lives 
with his faithful Marianne, surrounded by a family who 
axe blessing them in their talents and honourable lives. 
His eldest son is now a distinguished member of the 
bold and independent Senate of the Republic/' 

A few years after my aunt had fevoured me with Uiis 
narrative, I learnt something of ray uncle Robert, which 
was particularly interesting to me.^ It was communi* 
cated by an old college friend of his, who many years 
before had served in the British American army >— 

** One day, (said the officer) I went to the House of 
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RcfMMeDtatira to hear a few Rpecimens of l^epublicaii 
ebqaencey before my return to Elngland. The debate 
was opened by an old man, one of the Ministers, in a 
rode, but forcible speech— -he was followed by an offi- 
cer moie distinguished for his zeal than hia talent^ 
After the latter had sat down^ a short pause ensued^ 
wHen a graceful young man addressed the assembly in 
a modest style of eloquence ; tit first he was not listened 
to with much attention; but as he proceeded, the silence 
of the house accompanied him, till it was broken by a 
§Baa&nl and enthusiastic cheer, which gradually swelled 
into one of the most encouraging shouts that I ever 
heard. The impression mad^ upon me by the speech 
of tho young orator was so great, that I was very 
aozioas to learn Ins name — it was given me as Robert 
M'Ahon — I remembered mj old friend, of whose bki^ 
I had heard, and whose valour I bad witnessed in the 
war of independence : it immediately occurred to me 
that the young man whose maiden speech I had been 
delighted with> was the son of my friend ; and I there- 
fere lost no time in making myself known to him. He 
received me with an unaffected sincerity, and strenu- 
oosly insisted on my accompanying him the next morn- 
ing to the country house of his father. * An English 
friend,' said the youth, ' will gladden my father's 
hoase— for his heart ^f with England still." 

" Jdy ride into the country with young M 'Alton was 
an extremely pleasant one — he gave me abimdant in- 
fbimation on the manners of the people, and progress of 
the Union towards civilieatiojl and stability. It was 
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evening when we apiKoeclied hb £afthei^s dw^lin^ 
' There are two oi mj sistefs,' said wj joong com- 
panion, as wo descended into a pleasant vale. — ^Thej 
came to meet a», and were accompanied bj a sweet 
girl, whose welcome was fiist givoi with a feeling not 
to be mistaken to the jooi^ man. The plantations 
throngh which we passed were laid out with much care 
and taste: the natoial beauty of the ^ot had been 
eflfectnally improved — and round the lake, whidi on 
that evening was as calm as it well could be, the dark 
willow and the Virginia elm were scattered amongst 
silver poplars, maple, sassafras and sumac trees : here 
and there the willows bent £ur over the watery and 
seemeil io rest upon the quiet bosom of the lake. It 
was indeed a sweet spot — and when contrasted with the 
breadth of uninhabited country around, it appeared like 
a paradise in the wilderness. 

** Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake 
'* With the wide world I dwelt io, seems a thing 
*' That wams me with its stillness to forsake 
" Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring.'^ 

The old officer continued — " As we neared the cottage, 
the youngest daughter suddenly left my hand, which 
she had involuntarily taken when her brother said — 
' Kate, thb is a friend of papa's, from England' — ^and 
hastened before us to the dwelling, joyfully exclaiming, 
as she threw her auburn locks over her shoulder, ' I'll 
tell them you are coming.' My old friend met us at 
his door — he instantly recognised me, with a wftrinth 
of feeling for which bcf had always been distroguished : 
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I had seen his devoted wife when she was in the pride 
of joath — ^and now, that she was the mother of a fine 
family, and that years had been freely added to her 
life, I thought that she appeared as beautiful as ever. 
I had known your uncle when at college, and naturally 
pictured to myself the friend in advanced years — ^but I 
was disappointed: he appeared happy — more than 
happy, as far as the constancy of his wife, and the love 
and promise of his children, could make him ; but there 
was a chastened melancholy in his air that told me he 
still bore with him some deep remembrance that could 
not be blotted out— 

' One fatal remembraoce — one sorrow that throws 
' Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes.' 

We took an early and frugal supper, and shortly aflter- 
waras Marianne and her daughters withdrew for the 
night, leaving my friend, his son, and myself to con- 
verse till we were tired. The feeling which I have 
alluded to was visible in all the actions of your uncle — 
and the devotion of his family seemed silently to reproach 
him for the errors of his youth. I was particularly 
moved by lus conduct, when I saw the man whose 
valour was worthy of that Republic which he had done 
so much to establish, borne down in his declining years 
by the consciousness of an early crime. Before 'they 
left the room, his daughters came round his chair, and 
embraced him most affectionately. ' Good night, my 
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dear papa,^ they both exclaimed, as their arms were 
tof^ether twined round his neck. He kissed them, and 
a tear c^ gratitade rolled down his cheek as he looked 
upon his wife, and said, ' Ton are like your mother, 
mj sweet girls/ The second sod, a hoy about four- 
teen, then took his father by the hand, and before he 
wished him good night, looked at me, and earnestly 
said, ' Let the English gentleman hunt with us to- 
moixow, papa.' His father promised that it should be 
90, and the hay went away delighted. 

'* When we were left alone, yoiur uncle Went over 
the history of some portion of his life, and dwelt, with 
the deepest feelings, on the offence which had driven 
him from bis native country. ' Eogland,^ he observed, 
' is my home — it was the home of my fathers — and 
though, in this fine and free Republic, every blessing 
seems to surround me, my heart is English still. Here, 
I am removed from my friends : there was my mother, 
who died unconscious of the stain that had so deeply 
gullied my character — I had hoped to have closed her 
eyes in peace ; but instead of doing so, the mystery of 
my fate hastened her end — and her last words were, 
* My son Robert !' These words reproach me yet — 
and the love of that dear being who makes this home a 
home of happing, though it pours peace into my 
wounded heart, still it silently reminds me of that crime 
which made me a wanderer and an exile ; and throws 
8 tinge of melancholy over my character. Yet, my 
friend, do not think that I am unhappy — ^if I weep, it 
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is from a sense of gratitude for the blessings that sur- 
loond my table. But I am stained with an offence — 
»nd feci it here — I pray God to preserve my children 
in innocence and honour, that they may wipe away 
tbe stain that sullies their father/ '^ 
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** The King can make a belted Koight^ 
** A Marquis, Duke^ and a* that, 

^* An honest man's aboon bis might, 
*' Gude faith, he mauna fii' that !'* 



That virtue is true nobility is a very trite saying; 
V)ut I fear it is little more than a saying ; for, the noble 
^tent of a poor man is not much respected amongst us. 
I can sympathize with the young aspirant, who, desti- 
tute of the advantages of family and fortune, has to 
make his way through the ranks of a proud and illiberal 
profession — ^from my heart, I pity him, when he feels 
the silent sneer of wealthy ignorance, or the cold un- 
bending look of pride. And what contributes materi- 
ally to the mortifications of his life is the circumstance, 
and a painful one it is to the poor scholar, that his acute 
sensibility makes him feel the slightest wound. 

It is in every body's mouth, that ours is a constitu- 
tion so wisely framed, and liberally fraught, that it 
affords to persevering merit an opportunity of acquiring 
the highest honours of the State. That talent som^ 
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times meets its reward is true ; but it is likewise tro^^ 
that success is far more generally the prize of irn 
or only to be purchased by the sax^rifice of principle. 

This, however, is an idle complaint — the evil m 
continue whilst political institutions have patron 
to bestow, or men can be found who are anxious 
enjoy it. 

But what I most complain of is, the illiberal col^' 
ness with which a poor man is received in socie^ ; 
that he w made to feel at every step the disadvantage at 
his situation, which is painful enough in other ways^ 
without being tiius administered to. But prudent 
fathers will estimate you by your purse, and cautious 
mothers strive to regulate by it their daughter's smiles. 
Thanks, however, to the unsophisticated feelings of 
youth, they are not always successful. 

I met my young friend Neville under circumstances 
that gave me a favourable opinion both of his talents 
and his principles. Of bis family or his means I was 
totally unacquainted. It was in the company of num- 
bert!!, young like himself, and destined for the same 
pursuit, that I first became known to him. His man- 
ner deeply interested me ; and from the very moment of' 
our meeting, I felt anxious that wo should be on friendly 
terms. Ho was modest in his demeanour, and now and^ 
then I beheld in his countenance the indications of a 
social spirit and an amiable disposition. But when the 
smile had passed away that gave a momentary insight 
to his heart, he became cold and reserved — at intervals 
it appeared as if he was busily engaged in restraining 
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'^ natural impulses, and disguising his thoughts and 

'^clings. At other times I have seen him, after creat- 

• 

^^g an interest in his favour not easily suhdued, sud- 

"^nlj rise from his seat, and leave the social party to 

speculate on the mixture of frankness and reserve which 

Uieir companion had displayed. At our second meet- 

'^S, I happened to be conveniently placed for enterbg 

'^^ conversation with Neville. He was more social 

**^an usual ; and I gave him my card, accompanied 

^ith a wish to be better acquainted. This completely 

^Ixanged his manner — ^he thanked me with an air of fine 

*^eling, but instantly left the table. 

The more reserved, however, that I saw my friend, 
^e more anxious I became to know him intimately — 
^nd at length I succeeded in procuring a visit from him : 
this led to a frequent intercourse, and ultimately to a 
friendship which I trust may be as lasting as it is sin- 
cere. One little adventure I shall notice, as it contri** 
bnted materially to the frank interchange of sentiment 
between us : it shewed my friend in the most amiable 
light, at the same time that it accounts for that caution 
and reserve which circumstances induced him to adopt. 
I must confess that after a slight acquaintance with 
Neville, ciuioaty made me desirous of knowing some- 
thing of his fiunily and friends — it was natural enough, 
when speaking of the scenery of some of the most 
&voured spots in our country — a subject which always 
^ threw an enthusiasm into the converse of my friend,— 
it was natural that I should fondly allude to the scenes 
of my boyhood, and repose again in that quiet valley 
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where the hannony of nature first charmed my imagU 
nation. Oft have I spoken to him of the dearest asso-* 
ciations connected with my earliest years ; but they 
never drew his tale of boyhood from him ; and yet he 
listened to me with the deepest interest, and always 
threw around the subject a soothing charm which his 
poetical mind could so easily create. Once I remem- 
ber we spoke of the love of parents — one of mine had 
recently been taken from me — she who had nursed my 
mind and body with such care — and I dwelt upon the 
subject with that melancholy fondness which even timo 
hath not removed. " Neville," said I, ** have you 
parents — sisters — ^yet alive ?'* He was disturbed at the 
question ; his feelings were powerfully roused, and h^ 
replied — " I have, my friend — but they are poor." 
The tone in which he said this prevented my continuing 
the subject; but I was often afterwards induced to 
speculate upon the worldly state of his friends, and to 
fancy where they resided. I confess too, with feelings 
of shame, that at times, when the customs and preju- 
dices of the world operated upon me, I have felt dLs- 
posed to disguise my acquaintance with a Mend, for 
fear that I should fall in the estimation of the trifling 
and the proud, by being associated with a poor, though 
a highly-gifted man. On the other hand, so little of 
purity is there in our conduct, I was often led to vindi- 
cate his actions, and avow my firiendship, from a feel- 
ing of pride which had nothing of principle to recom- 
mend it. I was convinced that Neville would one day 
fill an honourable station in society — his talents, and 
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aboire all his poisererance seemed to justify this conclu- 
aioo— therefore it was that I pictured to myself the ulti- 
iB&te success of my friend ; and whilst my weakness 
would almost have ahandoned him, my vanity and self- 
love made me cling to him with a firmness and devotion 
wifch I had the gratification of finding not unfrequently 
mistake for a noble and generous sentiment. Besides^ 
there was something of romance in being the first to 
notice and to cheer a friendless man ; and there is like- 
wise a deep mortification in being compelled reluctantly 
to admit the claims of an aspirant whom we have once 
sligbiedy when by his industry or talent he has placed 
himself £u> above the level of his early fortunes. Yes^ 
I am indeed ashamed to confess that both my pride and 
fear contributed in the infancy of our fiiendship to keep 
me firm to Neville. 

He knew this : but, as he has since acknowledged, 
he could hardly blame me for thus reckoning between 
my pride and liberality; however that may be, he 
must have felt a thorough contempt for my weakness, 
iwhich led me too often to have recourse to a species of 
excuse for being known to him — a sort of mean justifi- 
<»tioii before tip prejudices of society. But in the midst 
of all tiaii qtSbbling, my regard for him was great, and 
it increased with the developement of his character. It 
is too a sonxce of great pleasure to me when I reflect 
that my notice of Neville has aided him more materially 
than I had ever hoped it would — ^it gave him courage in 
society, and induced an energy and decision of action 
which, thou^ eventually he must have shewn, would 
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as certainly have been delayed, but for the cheeiing 
right hand of a friend. This he always confesses, and 
is grateful to me for more than, from principle, I deser? e. 

A few years after our first acquaintance, I had 
engaged to pass my vacation at the countiy seat of a 
relative in one of the midland counties ; my old fiiend 
accompanied his invitation with a request that 1 would 
bring a professional acquaintance with me; and I 
strongly urged Neville to be my companion. When I 
mentioned the subject to him, he declined with an em- 
barrassment of manner that somewhat surprised me. 
Still I pressed him to partake with me the hospitality 
of my friend—- and at last, when I made my requeist 
with more than usual importunity, he said — " Tberb 
is something in the circumstance which compels me t6 
say — ' I will not go* — should I do so, you would regret 
it as much as myself; but I cannot explain/' 

^ly old friend's residence was delightfully pleasant 
and retired ; indeed his fortune did not enable him to 
live in great style ; but with economy and eight hundred 
a-year, a man may contrive to keep up the dignity of a 
country squire, and maintain such a table for his friends 
as any one might rejoice to see after a hiod day's sport- 
ing in a midland county. " The squirej** for such we 
always called hin^, kept a couple of good hunters and a 
brace or two of dogs, as well broke for the field as a 
careful and keen shot could wish them. But although 
a sportsman in every authorized sense of the word» he 
did not confine hb reading to the Sporting MtigcKsha: 
he was a man oi general information ; and the habiii 
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and assocdatioDS of his life gave him a force and vigour 
of expression which always charmed me : perhaps I 
was the more delighted with my friend's clear and na- 
tural 8tyle> bom the contrast which it formed to the 
tame and sophisticated mode of those with whom I 
was generally associated^ *' The squire " was not fond 
of dlqpijtation ; hut when he did argue^ it was not for 
Ticftoiy, hut for tmth. His manner has often convinced 
me how' much the mind is weakened^ and our percep* 
tion of truth impaired, hy the practice of weaving inge- 
nious sophisms and exercising our skill in disguising the 
deformity of error. So powerful is the effect of habit, 
{bat alter a lime we become fond of sophistication, and 
instead of bearing up to the truth, we waste our time 
and £Bbeulties in the ingenious quibbles that too fre- 
q[aently surround it. We should not be suq)rised, then, 
that the man who pursues the better path, should ac- 
quire mental strength and vigour in his healthy exercise 
— ^ihat he should become decided in his character, and 
OQDflistent in his conduct— -qualities that are generally 
the companions of high moral integrity. 

Daring my stay at the squire's, I frequently made 
pedestnan exgusions into the surrounding country, and 
TOitedeveryWig that was celebrated of village antiquity: 
One day I strolled somewhat farther than usual in a 
direction which was comparatively new to me. I was 
pleased with the beautiful landscape that surrounded 
me, and reached a quiet village before I was aware of 
mj distance from home. The first dwelling that I 
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ii9XiA^ to was a small white cottage, estrenniy 
with the appearance of having he^i leceatiy pat: in iir 
pmscnt comfortable state. Befisre the house was & Bttfir 
piece of green sward, which wa» divided hy tfaa guuwE 
walk that led to t^ door of the dwelling, i 
fieolarly interested with the appearance of ths 
->-tt 9^(/cxA alone, so qniet and so nnpetendiii^ — ft &k 
not look like ^le residence of a rich man, and j^Aam 
was something aboat it that spoke the les^pectal^Eirf itf 
its inmates. As 1 appToached the gate, an ^deAj^mm^ 
plainly dressed, came mto the garden be&re ili& cot- 
tage : \^ bore 1^ marks (A age less plainh^ iliaa 
of decay; the kindness of his ^ance, as he 
wards the gate, indneed me to address him; and as I 
footed myself so far from home, the old gen^emss bad 
Ktile diffiealty in persuading me to take icfr e shm eBi at 
his dwelling ; besides it was quite to my taste to do so^ 
as I had formed a strong inclination to visit the abodes 
of my coantry neighboars in every walk of file, and to 
know if possible their different shades of character. 
This, then, was one opportunity for parsning my fe- 
vourite stady. I accompanied my new acquaintance 
into a neat room, where we were sh<»%' afterwards 
joined by his wife. She was an extraor£naiy woman, 
and I soon found that her penetration and intdligence 
wore such as we rarely meet in life. 

" You live in a sweet retirement," I observed, as 
the old lady handed me the cup that ^ cheers bat not 
inebriates.' 
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*' ^es, we are indeed pleasantly situated — ^and, thank 
God, through the kindness of our children, we want for 
nothing." 

'* They are children !" said the old man, in a hroken 
accent, while his wife was yet speaking. The manner 
of the aged couple was particularly touching — and the 
contest was a fine one between the grateful feelings of 
tho father and the composed dignity of his wife. Al- 
ready was i deeply interested with my friends, and 
anxious to know more of their history. 

" You have children, then ?" I added. 

" Six, Sir," replied the old lady ; " but they are all 
from home; and the only thing that now and then 
makes us uneasy in our retirement is — that they are so 
tai removed from us. Still we ought to be happy, for 
they are all in good health, and the blessing of Provi- 
dence has hitherto been bountifully bestowed upon 
them. I pray that they m^y not forget, in their pros- 
perity, the hand that helps them ; for what are riches, 
after all, compared with a good conscience, and the 
treasures that this world cannot take away V 

*' True!" said I, " but it is pleasant to hear of the 
success of those we love ; particularly when, like your 
children, they make such use of their prosperity." 

*' It is indeed, Sir— 1 am not a stranger to this feel- 
ing; and before the world and its misfortunes taught me 
to look to another Power for help, and to seek other 
sources of pride and gratification, I have often prayed 
that my sons would restore the respectability of their 
£euiiily, and that I should see them in prosperity and 
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hoooor before 1 died. But 1 ha?e those feelings no 
longer — and mj greatest fear now is that success maj 
make tbcm wedded to this world, and cause them to 
forget the care of their souls. I remember, when I 
once expressed to my younger son the anxious hope that 
he would one day fill an honourable station in society, 
the boy vowed with an earnestness that surprised me, 
that he would dedicate his life to restore the fortunes of 
his family." 

** And is he succeeding in his pursuit ?" I enquired 
with somewhat of earnestness. 

** He's a good son,*^ said the old man, '' he's going 
on well. Sir. I can't help being proud of him.^^ 

" Nor can I," added the old lady ;*" but my anxiety 
is for his eternal welfare : I fear that he is too sanguine 
in his career, and too anxious for the vanities of life. 
He is flattered by his friends — and pictures to himself 
success in a difficult profession, into which he enters 
without interest or fortune. But above all, I fear that 
his religious principles are weakened — ^that he does not 
hold fast of that faith in which I strove to rear him up. 
Ah, Sir, the world too frequently gives its own advan- 
tages in return for a sacrifice of religious principle. — I 
would mthor — ^much rather — though we are supported 
by the honourable industry of our son — go down into 
the grave as the meanest beggar, and see him in the 
lowest station of society, keeping his religious princi- 
ples and saving his soul, than behold him high in the 
enjoyment of the things of time, but having no interest 
in those of etemity.^^ 
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*' Bat jour son, MiBulam/' said I, /^ may be a good 
nuja, and jet piiisoe a laudable ambition/^ 

*' And so he is, Sir!" — said his fiftther — ** a good son 
can**! be a bad man ; he has given us a home in pur old 

The mother acknowledged this truth — she felt it too, 
it was evident, most sincerel j ; but recollecting herself, 
she observed — '^ If he had not done so, he would have 
been Hnworth j of his parents, though thej are poor." 
Then turning to me, she explained at length her senti- 
ments on religious matters, and concluded bj observing 
— *' I doubt not but mj son will be an honest and an 
upright man ; this he maj be, and jet fall short of that 
saving grace which is necessarj for his eveiiasting 
redemption. It is a ^Eital doctrine, find one that lulls 
too man J into a state of fancied secoritj, that no man's 
creed can be wrong whose life (as the deist sajs) is in 
the right. I feel that no one can be a true Christian, 
without being known by his fruits — ^withgut exemplify- 
log in bis intercourse with the world all the social and 
moral virtues ; but i feel likewise that it is verj possible 
£or the mere moral man to present to our view a life of 
spotless integiitj — ^to be^ kind from sentiment — ^benevo- 
lent from sjmpathj — and honourable from the deepest 
sense of exalted principle ; and notwithstanding the 
possession of all these virtues, jet to be whollj desti- 
tute of that Christian humilitj and frdth which are the 
evidmice of a renewed nature/^ 

I &lt that these observations, if thej applied to the 
son of mj new acquaintance, were likewise applicable 

F 
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to myself— «nd I would fain have disputed with the old 
lady ; bat she expressed herself with so much feeling, 
and with such an overpowering anxiety for the eternal 
welfare of her child, that I could not bring myself to 
dissent bom her opinions. Finding that I was silent on 
points of faith, she very readily turned the subject; and 
the father spoke to me again of the temporal success of 
his children. The old man cLppeared to grow young onee 
more while he talked of them— a proud smile played 
over his features, and a tear of feeling stood in his eye. 
But when last he alluded to his youngest son Heniy, he 
paused for an expression, and could only say-*'' He'U 
make a shining man. Sir — God bless him !*^ As he 
uttered these words, he poixited to a portrait that hung 
on the wall behind my chair— I turned, as well to ob- 
serve the likeness of the young man, as to hide my feel- 
mgs, which had been deeply interested at the solicitude 
of two such parents for children who seined to be so 
worthy of them. 

The features were known to me in an instant—- 
" 'Tis Neville's portrait !" I exclaimed hastily ; and 
looked at the old man. — ^* Yes, Sir," said he, " my 
son — ^Heniy.'* 

" Your son !*' I repeated — ^' and is your name Ne- 
ville?'' 

" It is," rejoined the old man. 

" Then your son is my best friend !" said I — " and 
was with me but a few days ago." 

We were all somewhat surprised at this discovery; 
and for a few moments the old people looked at me in 
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'i^eoce. I certainly felt happy in the opportani^ 

^luch was thus afforded me of contribating to their 
oomfcrt— 

" b he well ?^^— -said his mother. 

''I left him fbU of health/' I replied. 

** And going on well, Sir ?" added ihe fiather. 

" Yes/^ said \, ** most snccessiully. Indeed, you 
bfereasoti to bo proud of hi|n; for already he fills a 
Ugfaly honourable station ; and is universally respected 
iar his talents and integrity. For myself I can truly 
say thttt my esteem for him has always been great ; but 
it is doubled now that I am acquainted with the noblest 
pert of his difitacter.^* 

From that moment I became an object of the deeped 
interest to the parents of my fiieud — ^and I certainly 
enjoyed ihd scene almost as much as they could. I 
went over minutely the history of young Neville since 
i had knovm him, every circumstance of which was 
Estened to with an intense earnestness — ^no matter how 
trifling the occurrence, it was a father and a mother 
who h^Eurd it; and I was imperceptibly led into the 
minutest detail, by feeling so much of the pleasure that 
I was imparting to them. In the course of my narra- 
tive, the 6M man frequently uttered the warmest ex- 
pressions of pride and admiration ; but not so the mother 
of my fiiehd, — she listened to those circumstances which 
rdated to his professional success and honourable ad- 
vancement in society with an anxious composure— I 
maiked her manner most attentively, and did not per- 
c^ve a single smile upon her Seice when I told of dr- 

F 2 
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oumstanoes calculated to awaken the proudest exulta- 
tion. 

It was night before we were any of us prepared for 
its approach ; and I was easily persuaded to sleep at 
roy new friends/ Before leaving them in the morning, 
the old gentleman pat many of his questions over again 
*«-and I answered him with as much pleasure as before. 
On taking my leave of the cottage, Mrs. Neville ob- 
■orved to me silently—" I expect my son to visit us in 
a.few days ; but he desired me not to mention his com- 
ing, as his stay would be short, and he was annoas to 
be undisturbed by our neighbours ; you, however. Sir, 
who know him so well, will I hope come and see us 
again when our son is here.^- I promised that I would, 
and left the cottage ; the two old~people little thinking 
that the caution of their son was particularly given on 
my account. 

This adventure, then, thought 1, in my walk home- 
ward, explains the reserved conduct of Neville. The 
miMfortunes and poverty of his parents^ whom he now 
supports in independence, induced him to keep aloof 
from society. But he might have told his friend the 
secret, and at any rate have relied upon Amr And yet 
I think that he was right — he knows the human heart 
much better than I do, and does well to preserve him- 
self from the sneers and taunts of a proud and illiberal 
profession. A spirit like his would bear with patience 
the heavy weight of circumstances^ and. labour on, un« 
moved by all, save 

M The proud man's contumely. 
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The time, however, may soon come when he will 
be able to acknowledge, with feelings of honest pride, 
that he owes his station to his own talents and integrity 
alone ; and he deserves it well, for the noble use which 
he has always made of his success. I know that with 
his limited means, and the heavy professional charges to 
which he has been subject, he must often have sacrificed 
many of the comforts of life for the noble purpose of 
supporting those who were dearest to him. My friend ! 
it was well thus affectionately ^ to rock the cradle of de- 
clining age,' and thou wilt be rewarded. 
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THE COUNTRY TOWN : 

WITH A FEW CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. 

BY PETER HOSIER, 

A NATIVE. 



^* Perchance some kind csneorious friend may say, 
" Wiiat art thou better, meddling fool ! than they?'' 

BVJIOM. 



It is my native place,—- in the church are the tombs 
of my forefathers— and those who are dearest to me still 
live within the circuit of that quiet town — therefore 
I must visit it again, in spite of all those narrow preju- 
dices that make it so dull, and at times so unpalatable 
to my taste. Near the ruined Abbey, around which I 
have so often strolled when a boy, is the same aged tree, 
whose hollow trunk was so long the council-room of an 
evening club of young and anxious spirits. In youth 
they were united; but their history in after-life, so 
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vaned auad ilktad in its nc ea cg, would faaanA iihmiii«it 
natter for tbe pliiloaofiliic boar. And I am sdr UHt 
all of tbem vfho are j^ei alipe^ turn not uabBqueaafy to 
iiieir JouAg dajs^ and qiwnlitf, as I do, on liie htt 
ajid pfogrev of their eaify cnrnpawinns. Jf ae^ iboaU 
I enyjy the {Jearaie of ■w***™^ tifaem aH caoe bur; 
witliiothe hollow of that aged oak, and of kaazi]!^ fioi 
their own lipt an aeeooot of the laiipimb they hue 
made in active life. 

There were only two (^ as, as I Rmember well, who 
marked out, in tlie enthnriasm of hojhood, die saae 
courM for our futore career. The vest all took disdaet 
and separate fields of enteiprise, and, strange as it maj 
seem, since so few there nre, compazativeiy; who fioifil 
tbe expectations of their youth, th^ ha¥e everp^oos 
of them bitheito been soccessfiiL I cannot but bdieie 
that tbe pride of daring was powerfolly nniaed by the 
sangaine and romantic spirit of onr converse : so groat 
an effect bad it upon me, that even now, whoievtf mj 
energy slackens, and tbe love of ease is oeqang od 
me^ I turn instinctively to the records of oar dub near 
the Abbey, and am ashamed to stand stilL 

But my companion ! — ^be who should have led the way 
for me, or at least have journeyed at my side — po(Hr 
Tom ! thou art tax behind, and I grieve to think of iheep 
Thou hast a learned bead, and a noble heart. What 
then has made thee unfortunate ? Thou wouldst not 
conform to the habits and temper of the world, and it 
has turned away from thee : thou bast followed too 
boldly the dictates of thy feelings^ and even thine eiTOl% 
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and they are many, thou hast not disguised ; therefore 
the hypocritical have denounced thee ; and the cautious 
kept away with a prudent reserve. From my heart, 
I wish thee a hetter fate ; ^ad thou hast yet time enough 
to have the proudest revenge i^on the haso, who have 
wronged thee, and the pitiful, who have sneered at thy 
follies, and rejoiced at thy misfortunes. 

Leaving, then, my friend for a moment,itmay be worth 
while to think a little of ihe peculiarities of my native 
town. It contains ai I aqi informed hy an old grocer, 
who was overseer of the parish in 1821, ahont 4000 
souls : this is an awkward number; and, I take it, that 
towns whose population is above 2000, and does not ex- 
ceed 6000, are the most unpleasant places in the world to 
reside in. They are not small enough to be social and 
retired, nor largo enough to be liberal and enlightened. 
Let me have either a quiet village, or a bustling city. 
. I do not mean to say that people are a wit better, na^ 
tnrally speaking, in one place than in another ; but in 
the country town, society is so limited that it become 
aristocratipal apd unpleasant. Take my native place, 
for iA^tance; there are dx attomies, two deigymen of 
the e^tablishmient who do duty, and one who is mastfor 
q{ the fifee school — these three gentlemeu do not harmor 
aise by any means ; the two former being high CaM- 
oisis, and the latter a good Hebrew scholar, and an 
Amaenian. Then there is one old fdolish fellow, 
who for many years was regulariy ho]Bewhi{q>ed by 
h» lady, and he lives near ibe town, and offidaies 
as a juatioD of the peace-<H)Dioe he belonged to tha 
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happened to be veiy ill, when the good doctor felt my 
pulse fofr the first time : my mother, kind soul as she 
was, stood by the bed-side, and looked most sorrowfully 
upon me, for there was little hope ; my father had crept 
softly up the stainr, and listened anxiously for the 
doctoi^s judgment. Old Jenny, she who had nursed 
us all from our infancy, and ruled with fond and obsti- 
nate jealously over the chamber of the sick, had her 
eyes fixed upon the medical gentleman, in a veiy quaint 
and sidelong manner. '' Put out your tongue? my good 
boy !^' and I did so— he shook his head, and whispered 
to my father as he passed the door» Scarcely was he 
clean gone when Old Jenny raised her spectacles over 
her eyes, and turning to*^ my mother, said — " Lord, 
Ma'am, why did ye call in that stupid old fellow ?" 
*' Hush, Jenny, ^^ replied my mother, " he can't do any 
harm — and he wished to see the boy ; I fear he spoke 
too true — and that the poor child wont get better." 
** Nonsense, nonsense. Ma'am," qu6th Jenny — " no 
more fit to be a doctor than Molly Shrimps,* or than I 
am to be king. My life on't, the young gentleman 
will qpin his top again in a month." And so I did — 
and therefore have always preferred the opinion of old 
Jenny to that of the doctor. 

I have mentioned the physician of our town rather 
particularly, because he is a singular old gentleman. 



* Molly Shrimps was a poor cnmy dame, who told our fortimes 
Sot us, and was held in fearful repute. 
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and stands alone, as it weate, amongst his neighbours^ 
he does not associate oordially with any class; aod 
therelbfe it would not be ri^t for-me to place him in 
company to whicb he mi^t olgect. In justice I should 
add, that he is peifectlj harmless^ and inofiTensiTe, and 
though he does not go to diarchy would never invd out 
of his way to do ano&er an injuiy. 

There are many other men of station in the place 
of whom I ought to ^ak ; bat thciy are principally 
dissenters fiom the establishment^ and form a society of 
their own. The ministers of the independents and tb^ 
methodistsy never harmonize with their orthodox bre- 
thren tat a month at a time ; and the only occasicHi on 
which they are at all courteous to each other, is at the 
annual meeting of the Bible Association ; then indeed 
they say a few civil things of one another, and pay off 
a full twelvemonth's score of mutual jealousy and heart- 
burning. - But they have a relapse generaUy within ten 
days, or a fortnight at the farthest Before I mention 
some particulars of my own family — the Hosiers— and 
point out the class to which they belong, a thought or 
two suggest themselves on the comparative respect that 
is paid to men of the same professions, in London and 
the country. In the former, where persons of distinc- 
tion are, in the season, as thick as hops, a lord is passed 
by with complete indifference ; and, whether known or 
not, a journeyman tailor looks at him as a thing of 
course; but let his lordship walk up the main street of 
a country town, and all eyes are reverently fixed upon 
him, and every one he meets steps off the pavement to 
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give the noble peer a courtly passage and the wall— 
a jew old clothesman would not do the like in passing 
through St. James's-square. I was early instructed by 
my father in the wholesome doctrine of paying a proper 
respect to my betters ; and he enjoined me particularly 
to bear in mind^ that I should give the wall to my supe- 
riors — ^the lawyers, the doctors, the parson of the parish, 
&c, ; as I grew older, however, my fiather^s advice created 
much di£Sca]ty in my mind, as I soon began to make it 
a questionable point — who were my betters ? In our 
club near the Abbey these sort of questions were often 
mooted ; and so republican were our sentiments, that 
it was well we went abroad in the world while yet 
90 young. One little circumstance, for instance, 
destroyed the character of Dick Smith in the opinion 
of all the sober men of the town : he was a dubbist, and 
often contended that a stupid Peer was unworthy of re- 
spect. Dick had in his eye, when he said this, the Lord 
of the Manor, who was the only blessing the Peerage 
bestowed upon us within ten miles of our town. The 
Earl was rich and mean — ^unmarried and ignorant — an 
hereditary counsellor of the crown, one would scarcely 
take Ins opinion on a straw. In the house, he has been 
the creature of every minister of the day, no matter what 
his principles or measures might be — enough for the 
Peer, that he voted for the crown, as it is called, and 
was made Lord Lieutenant of his county. Dick knew 
this, and never thought well of the Peerage. One day 
he happened to go into the public room of the Post 
Office, and there his Lordship stood. Ah, Dick ! thou 
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" Perchance fome kind cdnsorious friend may saj, 
** What art thou better, meddling fool ! than they?" 

BVJIOM. 



It is my native place,— -in the church are the tombs 
of my fore£Eithers— and those who are dearest to me still 
live within the circuit of that quiet town — therefore 
I most visit it again, in spite of all those narrow preju- 
dices that make it so dull, and at times so unpalatable 
to ray taste. Near the ruined Abbey, around which I 
have so often strolled when ahoy, is the same aged tree, 
whose hollow trunk was so long the council-room of an 
evening club of young and anxious spirits. In youth 
they were united; but their history in after-life, so 
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varied and distant in its scene?, would furnish abundant 
matter for the philosophic hour. And I am sure that 
all of them who are yet ali?e, turn not unfirequently to 
their young days, and speculate, as I do, on the £eite 
and progress of their early companions. Much should 
I enjoy the pleasure of meeting them all once more, 
within the hollow of that aged oak, and of hearing from 
their own lips an account of the progress they have 
made in active life. 

There were only two of us, as I remember well, who 
marked out, in the enthusiasm of boyhood, the same 
course for our future career. The rest all took distinct 
and separate fields of enterprise, and, strange as it may 
seem, since so few there are, comparatively, who fulfil 
the expectations of their youth, they have every one 
of them hithei to been successful. I cannot but believe 
that the {»ide of daring was powerfidly nursed by the 
sanguine and romantic spirit of our converse : so great 
an effect had it upon me, that even now, whenever my 
energy slackens, and the love of ease is creeping on 
me, I turn instinctively to the records of our club near 
the Abbey, and am ashamed to stand still. 

But my companion !— -be who should have led the way 
for me, or at least have journeyed at my side — popr 
Tom ! thou art far behind, and I grieve to think of thee. 
Thou hast a learned head, and a noble heart. What 
then has made thee unfortunate ? Thou wouldst not 
oon&rm to the habits and temp^ of the world, and it 
has turned away from thee: thou hast followed too 
boldly ihe dictates of thy feelipgB^ and even thine erroOf 
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and' ihey are many, thou hast not disguised ; therefore 
tbe hypocritical have denounced thee ; and the cautious 
kept away with a prudent reserve. From my heart, 
I wish ihee a better fate ; and thou hast yet time enough 
to have the proudest revenge upon the base, who have 
wronged thee, and the pitiful, who have sneered at thy 
follies, and rejoiced at thy misfortunes. 

Leaving, then, my friend for a moment,it may be worth 
while to think a little of the peculiarities of my native 
to^Q. It e(»tains as I aip informed by an old grocer, 
who was overseer of the parish in 1821, about 4000 
souls : this is an awkward number ; and, I take it, that 
towns whose pc^lation is above 2000, and does not ex- 
ooed 60001, are the most unpleasant places in the world to 
reside in. They are not small enough to be social and 
retired, nor largo enough to be liberal and enlightened. 
Let me have either a quiet village, or a bustling city. 
. J do not mean to say that people are a wit better, na^* 
tnmlly speaking, in one place than in another ; but in 
the couiitry town, society is so limited that it become 
aristocratipi^l imd mipleasant. Take my native place, 
for io^Aiice; there are six attomies, two clergymen of 
the ^tikblishnient who do duty, and one who is master 
of the free jschi^ol — these three gentlemen do not harmoo 
mze by any jmea^a ; the two former bemg high Calvi- 
nigiSf and the latter a good Hebrew scholar, and an 
Armenian. Then there is on^ old Ibolish fellow, 
who for many years was regularly ho]»ewhi{^)ed by 
i» lady, and he lives near the town, and offidaies 
ts a jnatice of the peace— onoe he bekmged to the 
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dunrfa, but has latteihr seceded, and bec o me m Uni- 
taiian; added to these theie are tloee amgeons, one 
grocer and ooe linen draper, who aie admitted into 
wbat is called tlie beti woeieif. Hie other drapen^ 
for tfieie are five more, as wdl as two groces, a land 
soiv^or, and an apothecaiy, bdong properiy to the 
second daasy aKhoo^ now and then, they are just ad- 
mitted within the cirde of the firsts hj way of especial 
£ii¥oiir. 

The gentl^nen abofe-named, are not the only pec^le 
of ^pality in the town ; I have 9A them down howewer 
as a fair sample of what yon may meet at afisidiionable 
party. There is also one M. D., who resides in tha best 
street, and who bdng rich, gained his diploma, nobody 
knows how. This at any rate is certain, that for many 
years of his eaily life he practised with little snooess, 
and less skill at a neighbouring parish : when, by one 
of those chances, that now and then move men oat of 
their proper sphere, he became rich and indolent : forth- 
with he removed to our town, and did business as a 
physician gratis : bis advice, by all that I can learn, 
was never considered of a nature to be estimated by 
money. I shall not soon foiget the doctor^s cane and 
white whig; they walk before me whenever I am 
touched by aches and pains — and as they gave me the 
first picture of what a physician ought to be, so I nev» 
hear of one of the tribe, without likening him at once to 
Dr. Moon. So much for early impressions ; and my 
opinion of his healing skill was formed at his fiistxrisit, 
and has continued steadfast with me ever since. I 
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happened to be veiy ill, when the good doctor felt my 
puke fo» the first time : my mother, kind soul as she 
waSy stood by tbe bed-side, and looked most sorrowfully 
upon me, for there was little hope ; my father had crept 
softly up the stain, and listened anxiously for the 
doctoi^s judgment. Old Jenny, she who had nursed 
us all from our infiBuioy, and ruled with fond and obsti- 
nate jealously over the chamber of the sick, had her 
eyes fixed upon the medical gentleman, in a veiy quaint 
and sidelong manner. " Put out your fongue^ my good 
boy !^' and I did 86 — ^he shook his head, and whispered 
to my £EKther as he passed the door» Scarcely was he 
clean gone when Old Jenny raised her spectacles over 
her eyes, and turning to^ my mother, said — ^' Lord, 
Ma'am, why did ye call in that stupid old fellow ?" 
" Hush, Jenny," replied my mother, " he can't do any 
harm— «ad he wished to see the boy ; I fear he spoke 
too true— -and that the poor child wont get better." 
** Nonsense, nonsense. Ma'am,'' qu6th Jenny — " no 
more fit to be a doctor than Molly Shrimps,* or than I 
am to be king. My life on't, the young gentleman 
will ^in his top again in a month." And so I did — 
and therefore have always preferred the opinion of old 
Jenny to that of the doctor. 

I have mentioned the physician of our town rather 
particularly, because he is a singular old gentleman. 



* Molly Shrimps was a poor craxy dame, who told our fortmies 
iat us, and was held in fearful repute. 
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and stands alone, as it were, amongst his neighbouis-^ 
he does not associate cordially with anj class; and 
therefore it would not be ri^t for-me to place him in 
company to which he might object. In justice I should 
add, that he is p^ectly harmless, and inoffensive, and 
though he does not go to church, would never travel oat 
of his way to do another an injury. 

There are many other men of station in the place 
of whom I ought to speak ; but they are principjedly 
dissenters torn the establishment, and form a society of 
their own. The ministers of the independents and tfa^ 
methodists, never harmonize with their orthodox fore^ 
thren for a month at a time ; and th^ only occasion dn 
which they are at all courteous to each other, is at the 
annual meetbg of the Bible Association ; then indeed 
they say a few civil things of one another, and pay off 
a full twelvemonth's score of mutual jealousy akid heart- 
burning. " But they have a relapse generally witiun ten 
days, or a fortnight at the farthest. Before I mention 
some particulars of my own family — the Hosiers-.and 
point out the class to which they belong, a thougiht or 
two suggest themselves on the comparative respect thkt 
is paid to men of the same professions, in London and 
the country. In the former, where persons of distinc- 
tion are, iti the season, as thick as hops, a lord is passed 
by with complete indifference ; and, whether known or 
not, a journeyman tailor looks at him as a thing of 
course ; but let his lordship walk up the main street of 
a country town, and all eyes are reverently fixed upon 
him, and every one he meets steps off the pavement to 
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give the noble peer a couttly passage and Ihe wall— 
a jew old dothesman would not do the like in passing 
throngh St. James's-square. I was early instructed by 
my faiher in the wholesome doctrine of paying a proper 
respeot to my betters ; and he enjoined me particularly 
to bear in mind, that I should give the wall to my supe- 
riors — ^the lawyers, the doctors, the parson of the parish, 
&c, ; as I grew older, however, my father^s advice created 
much diffically in my mind, as I soon began to make it 
a questionable point — who were my betters ? In our 
club near the Abbey these sort of questions were often 
mooted ; and so republican were our sentiments, that 
it was well we went abroad in the world while yet 
so young. One little circumstance, for instance, 
destroyed the chaiacter of Dick Smith in the opinion 
of all the sober men of the town : he was a dubbist, and 
often contended that a stupid Peer was unworthy of re- 
spect. Dick had in his eye, when he said this, the Lord 
of the Manor, who was the only blessing the Peerage 
bestowed upon us within ten miles of our town. The 
Earl was rich and mean — unmarried and ignorant — an 
hereditary counsellor of the crown, one would scarcely 
take his opinion on a straw. In the house, he has been 
the creature of every minister of the day, no matter what 
his piindples or measures might be— enough for the 
Peer, that he voted for the crown, as it is called, and 
was made Lord Lieutenant of his county. Dick knew 
this, and never thought well of the Peerage. One day 
he happened to go into the public room of the Post 
Office, and there his Lordship stood. Ah, Dick ! thou 
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didst not touch thy hat, or beud thy body to tho Earl ; 
and thou wilt never be forgiven. His lordship spoke of it 
the next day to his steward, one of the lawy^s before 
named : — ^it soon was whispered through the town, that 
my friend had thus deported himself ; and his assurance 
and presumption will be remembered for many years to 
come. 

My father, then, Richard Hosier, was one of the 
five drapers before alluded to, as belonging to the second 
class. His fieUherjand grandfather had been drapers 
before him, and had actually owned the same house in 
which I was bom : who or what my great great grand- 
father was, I am totally ataloss to say — all my efforts to 
that point having hitherto been unavailing: it is not for 
want of inquiiy and research, that I am thus in the dark 
as to the history of my progenitors ; for it is a truth, 
that from an early age, I have been more than com- 
monly solicitous on the affair ; and it is with deep rocMT* 
tification that I am at last compelled to leave a blank 
for the intermediate descents, and to say, consolingly—- 

'^ A son of Adam and of Eve — 

^ Let Bourbon or Nassau go higher !" 

My father was always distinguished as a quiet harmless 
roan, who, in the current phrase of the world, seldom 
Iryurod any one but himself.* He was modest and 



• My broOnfr Nod alwa j* contonded that this was the last penon 
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retiriogi and therefore not at all likely to make his way 
to distinctioii in his native place. 

The greatest honour to which the Hosiers had arrived, 
(as I heard my &ther say) was in the person of his 
uncle Peter, alter whom I was christened. This worthy 
man was Churchwarden of the parish in 1786 ;— and as 
he was continually held up to my notice, I can remem- 
ber many little things relating to him. That ho was 
charcbwarden, there can be no doubt, as I once traced 
his name cut in a stone of the church-yard wall, thus 
accompanied'-^ 

. '' Tbis Wall was Rebuilt in the Year, 

1T86. 

My uncle Peter lived to a good old age. When I knew 
him, he was a thick little gentleman, in a dark wig, 
with a broad^brimmed hat, and a straight brown coat ; 
large biickles in his shoes, and carried a silver-headed 
cane. He was one of the warmest men in the town, 
but I unfcMrtuuately did not benefit by his riches. I 
have heard my fiBither tell thai he often saw him, when 
in office,' distribute the charity bread on a Sunday, and 
hold the plate on collection-days at the church door. 
He read the " Parish Officer's Guide," and made notes 
in the misligin : his shopman, (I believe he was a wag, 
and knew Well how to humour the old man) was often 
honoured by my uncle's conversation ; in return for 
which he persuaded him that ho ought to have been a 
jnstioe of the peaoe. By aU that I can learn, however, 

G 
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the churohwarden was a socaal, kind and gentle soul— «n 
ancestor^ of whose integrity we may be proud, if other 
qualities should be sought for in vahi* Had he lived in 
a corporate towu^ I have no doubt he would have passed 
the civic chair, and taken a seat in the Court of Alder- 
men. The Sunday before his death, which happened 
rather suddenly at the age of ninety^ he took me, them 
a boy^ to the charity school of our town ; his zeal in 
the cause of education was great and lasting ; for, as h« 
firequantly observed, " Teach the young ones their duty 
towards God and man, and then if they do not make 
good members of society, the &ult will be their^own.'' 
As my uncle entered the school room, the boys all rose, 
and gave him their best bow. I had hold of his hand 
the while, and felt a secret gratification at the respect 
which accompanied his life» Going up to the master, 
he observed, ^* Well, Jonathan, are they all good boys ? 
I am come to look at you once more — ^perhaps for the 
last time.'' He wa3 right— it was the last time ; for on 
the Sunday following the old man died. 

I had never seen death before: it was evening when 
my uncle called his fdends around him : he embraced 
ihem according to their age and nearness of relationship. 
" I am about to die," said he ; ''I have been blessed 
through a long life, and thank my God for bringing me 
to so happy an end/* I was the youngest <^the party, 
and th^cefore received the blessing of my uncle last. He 
took my hand, and looked anxiously upon mo— after a 
short pause, he faintly uttered these words—'' A good 
conscieBce and a Saviour— I die in peace.'' A struggling 
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hand was in mine — it was the last effort of my uncle 
Peter. 

I had not Yiaited my native town for more than ten 
yeaiSy when I resolved once again to trace the scenes 
of my boyhood ; a strong feeling had made me long a 
stranger to them, but that feeling gave way to the desire 
of climbing in manhood those hills which first met my 
rieWy and of gazing again on those romantic scenes which 
threw an intellectaal charm around my earliest days. 
Other places may be forgotten-bother recollections fade 
away in absence ; but there is something hallowed and 
etendbst in our first impressions-— they will not leave 
us ; and though they be of grief^ and tell of blighted 
hopes and ruined friendships, a melancholy soothing 
comes with them, to avert the pain. £ven now my 
heart is Ml of young associatious, and humble in the 
^ay-place of my eariy days— 

<<That cabin imall-— 
<* The lake— the bay — ^the waterfall — 
<< And Thee, the spirit of them all." 

When I entered Stafl5>rdshire, my straight-forward, 
regular travelling was at an end. This county abounds 
with so many interesting spots that, as I had often done 
befoi^, I could not resist the temptation of wandering 
over it» and visiting some of those places which are 
alik^ rich in scenery and tales of other times : here is 
St. Thorns Cavern, where the Druids once performed (so 
Bays tradition) their murderous rites ; one half-believes 

Q 2 
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the stoiy that, in elder time/ our fellow-creatures w^ 
really enclosed in wicker work, and sacrificed as an 
atonement on the altar of the great idol Thor. I was 
a boy when an old countryman first told me of the 
horrid recollections of this spot. He was not satisfied 
with the usual stories on the subject; but contrived to 
embellish hb account with suitable additions, which I 
remember well, firom their powerful efiect on my imaf^ 
nation — *' Five hundred young men and boys," said he, 
" were sacrificed in one day, whose hlood was preserved 
and drank by the Druids of the cavern." It was this 
same old man Vho related to me, in his peculiar style 
of exaggeration, the story of the murder of Sir William 
Chetwynd, one of the gentlemen ushers of the Seventh 
Henry, on Tixal Heath. 

My old chronicler was driving me across the heath, 
one summer^s evening, and he chose that time for his 
narration. The historical particulars of this cruel affair 
are briefl The Chetwynds of Ingestre, and the Stanleys 
of Pipe, had long been jealous of each other, and their 
mutual heart-burning was displayed with all that bitter- 
ness and rancour which distinguished the feudal times. 
Sir Humphrey Stanley, it appears, was one of the Body 
Knights of the Eang, and had materially contributed in 
establishing him upon the English throne ; the preferment 
of hb enemy and rival. Sir William Chetwynd, however, 
was a deep source of mortification to him, and at length 
he formed the horrid resolution of murdering him. We 
are told that Sir Humphrey thus planned and executed 
his dreadful purpose. One day he sent a letter to bis 
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rival, in a feigned faand^ inviting him to an entertainment 
at the house c^ a neighbouring chief. The direction 
of Sir William, to the mansion of his friend, lay across 
the heath, and thither he unsuspectingly repaired, with- 
out any of his customary attendants. He had no sooner 
gained the heath, however, before he was surroimded by 
a score of armed men, who had Isdn in wait for him, 
by the orders of Sir Humphrey. These ruffians imme- 
diately commenced a murderous attack on their defence- 
less victim, and slew him on the spot. It is added by 
local luatorians, that Sir Humphrey was present at this 
cowardly mord^, havii^ with his hunting traui, come 
up at the moment, feigning, as a ready excuse, that the 
chase had accidently led him that way. 

Now this story, as it stands, was not interesting or 
tragic enough for my old guide — ^for he solemnly assured 
me, afier pointing out the identical place where thcu 
bloody^deed was done, that the ill-fated Sir William 
slew twelve of his murderers before he was subdued him- 
self and that a few years afterwards, Sir Humphrey 
Stanley was thrown from his horse while hunting on 
the very same spot, and broke his neck. Of course I 
ecmldnot doubt the old man's story,and indeed had hardly 
dooiage to look up, or speak a single word, till we had 
safely crossed the heath. 

Afier an absence of so maqy years, it may be imagined 
with what delightfril feelings I traced in the latter end 
of Spring, the beautiful scenery (described by Shenstone) 
mbach sonounds the seat of the Earl of Stamford, at 
EuvQle ; and with what renewed emotions I stood upon 
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the church tower of Muccleston, on the same spot, per- 
haps, from whence the ill-starred, but daring Margaret of 
Anjou, beheld the battle at Blore Heath, which mined 
the hopes of her illustrious house. 

The poet Drayton has fitithfully described the delight- 
ful scenery around Tamwotth, and because he has done 
so, I have always read him with a powerful interest. In 
the hall of the Castle, we are told, there was once a 
rude delineation of the last battle of one of the Knights 
of Arthur's Round Table, Sir Launcelot of the Lake, 
and Sir Tarquin ; and I have often r^retted that time 
should have been so malicious as to blot it out. 

When I had spent a fortnight in this pleasant ram- 
bling way, I came by a circuitous route to Litchfield, 
intending, without any further delay, to take the first 
stage for my native town. My Litchfield friends were 
always proud of their city, and as I had spent ^ome of 
Jny youthful days there, I boast of it too. It was the 
native place of Dr. Johnson, and here be wrote hk 
Irene : besides that ornament to the literature of his 
country, the grammar school is celebrated for having 
educated a list of illustrious men— as lawyers, foi 
instance. Lord Chief Justice Wilmot, Chief Justice 
Willes, Lord Chief Baron Parker, Mr. Justice Noel, 
and Mr. Baron Lloyd. — Bishop Newton, Addison, 
Hawkins Browne, David Garrick, Bishop Smalridge, 
Elias Aslimole the Antiquary, the Rev. Theophilus 
Buckeridge, and George King, the writer on heraldry, 
were also indebted to Litchfield school for tl^ix edu- 
cation. 
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That acocnnj^shed female Miss Anna Seward, died 
at the Episcopal Palace in 1807 ; all who know her 
works rem^nber the fondness with which she ^aks of- 
the fiunoos willow thai flourished near the Close. Dr. 
Johnson was equally attached to tMs oeleturated tree:— - 
he oei?er visited his native city without making a pil- 
grimage to the willow, and he says lumsdf, that it was 
the delight of his '* early and waning life." 

This feding of respect for trees which we have 
bown in boyhood is remarkably general : amongst my 
^ds, I could enumerate many instuices of the kind ; 
ud for myad^ I can truly say tliait it would ^ve me 
dfl^ regret to hear that the old oak near the Abbey had 
^ a sin^e branch from violence or decay. 

'^ Be it a weakness—it deserves jome praise — 
We lore the play plaice of our early days ; 
Hie scene is toaching^ and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our giaven skill. 
The feiy naipe we carved subaisUng still ; 
The bench on which we sat while deep en^ployed, 
Tho* mangled, hacked, and hewed, npt yet destroy'd ; 
The little cues, unhnttoaed, glowing hot, 
Tlayiag our games, and on the very spot." 

As I entesed a quiet xoom at the hotel a wdl-kn^wa 
foioe met me at the door with '' Ah! Peter! piy pld 

"What, Ton ! is it you ?" 

''Indeed it is!" he rej^ed; and we pulled ea«|i 
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oUiur't arm most lustily till we reached the middle 
thtroom* 
*'And what brought you to Litchfield ?^^ sud I. 
«' Oh» Vve left that dull, insipid place at last, and 
am flurly bound for London/* 

" Well, 'tis a lucky meeting — and we'll not go 
hence to night : over a quiet bottle, Tom, you car» 
make me acquainted with all that has been done in thi^ 
old town smce my departure firom it/' 

" Why, that's a heavy tax to be sure ; and there ar^ 
somethings which I should hardly like to tell, or whicb. 
you, perhaps, would desire to hear ; but only wait till 
wo have dined, and promise not to ask a single question. 
tUl then, and you may command my tongue as long as 
yon can keep awake/' 

• •♦*•• 

" Now then, here's Success to the Members of the 
old Oak." 

« With all my heart ; and I believe, Peter, that I 
have been the most unlucky of them all — or rather I 
should say, the most unwise; for, in sober truth, I 
begin to fell in with your old opinion, that ' our lucky 
gtars' mean little else than prudence and perseverance ; 
90 I may as well, perhaps, give you my own history 
fiist. After you left the country, my fether's afiairs 
l^aally grew worse and worse, till the failiiro of a 
neighbouring bank completely rumed him — and (as you 
^1^ know) a commission was taken out against him. 
M diis time I was in the office of Mr. Sharp, to whom 
i^ ^Ml OXPaded my &ther would have articled me. His 
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sudden failure, however, wholly destroyed my hopes, 
and I continued in the lawyer^s office as a working 
clerk. This was a source of deep mortification to me, 
and I was made to feel it every day hy the illiberality 
of Sharp, and the narrow-minded heartlessness of those 
whom J had known in better fortune. When my pros- 
pect of becoming a country attorney was blighted, I 
soon found (hat nearly all my former acquaintance were 
gradually turning away from me — ^it did not matter, my 
friend, that by birth, education, and talent, I was their 
equal, if not their superior." 

^' The 'same good opinion of yourself, Tom, as ever, 
I find." 

" Yes, and surely it is not overrating one's self, to/ 
say thus much. • However, I very soon found that I 
must not hope to move in the same sphere in which I 
had heretofore been a favourite aetov. ' Poor young 
man ! ' said Woods the surgeon, ' it is a sad thing for 
him; but of course it would not be prudent to invite 
him to ourparties.' 

** This waf the language of men who estunated others 
only by their j^arse, or by some of those fortuitous cir- 
cumstances which conspire to give us the passing res^iect 
of the mean and the pitiful. But though I felt these 
things most deeiply^ there were other sources of regret to 
me, of a much more painful nature. I could bear the 
slighting taunts of little minds, and fondly calculate on 
the time when I should be revenged ; but it went to 
my toul to see my dearest friends the victims of this 
saune QUberality ; ^ey who perhaps could not hear it so 
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wM, and wbo certainly did not dsMfve it «> oniolL 
mywM* My poor fsiber was daeplj woimdad at d9s^ 
tMaUn^nt be reoeived, and one of Hie dfondsBt ^^ 
flftothen, W0i9kie to bear tbe xevane of fartoney snikltfi^ 
dbe grave with only Hae love of ber badbmi and ifa0^ 
eblidreo to aoeoour and aofpoit ber in tbe ImAwmU^ 

But, your akt^,— ai »be wail?'' said I. 

Why, wy fdend, InitfiMr tbat qoeaikm^ I 
have txtroed awi^ bom IhtB ^oomy fkAxmt^ 
been content to lidlcale tbe beis^ I bwe kauri, ia 
epiee* Tou know, Peter, hoar nradi I afara^ loael 
that gentle gtrl;— when joa saw ber last, abe 
thtrteen, and gara an aaity jprondae of 
an elegant and enlightened woman. Had 
her at twenty, yon wooJd indeed hare caid our Iwfea 
had been more thflUi realized ; a year or two of aocraw, 
bowerer, hae tedlf ebanged my aietar; and tiie iaiOk' 
leesneM of one, who was unworthy of her estaam, has 
contributed not a littie to destroy ber peaea of mmd. 
Wbikt my iMfaer was sueeessfiil in trade, aiid it was 
expected that he would give my fister a oooside- 
mfoln fortune, she was zealously eonrted by seifctal of 
our ac^fiaintanee ; amongst the number cS hex admivos, 
Henry Prestly was the most fiEiToured* Yim know 
blm, Peter: he is tbe son of the rnlgar <^d Bankir, who, 
in spite of his mind, merit, and person, beeame rich, 
nobody knows bow. I have often heaid the old £dlow 
boast of the overreaching tricks which have distinguishad 
his commercial Hfe^it is true they were not abealatiify 
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^^2i8 d dishonesty, but thoy were such as oone but a 
*JiM^Bn and sordid spirit could have stooped to. * I never 
^tigaged in an unlucky speculation in my life/ be fte- 
^neuily exclaims ; and whenever it is binted to bim 
t;]iat the worthy and meritorious sometimes fail— - 
* Pshaw !' says the old Banker, ^ don't tell me, nobody 
Qvor failed yot, who deserved to succeed/ HiS' wife is 
almost as coarse a limip of humanity as himself; and 
90 you may judge of the rare example which their son 
had to follow. He is not quite so bad as his fatbel; 
but as to liberality and nobleness of nature, it is not to 
bo ei^iected from him. My sister, 1o our great surprisoi 
fixed her affections upon young Prestly ; he had been 
an intimate of our house &om the time of his boyhood, 
and that perhaps accounts for an attachment which, con- 
sidering the wide difference between tbe tastes and sen- 
timents of the parties, would not otherwise have existed* 
My sister fidt the uncongenial nature of his mind, and 
yet she loved him most devotedly. 

** Early habits, those false Unks that hM 



" At times the ioftieit totiM meanest mind." 

But to be brief, the attachment was agreeable to all 
parties, and the period of marriage had been fixed, 
when the sadden and unlooked-for misfortunes of my 
father completely changed the intentions of the old 
Banker and his family. He would no longer consent 
to the union ; and though, to be honest, his son was re- 
luctant to leave my sister, yet he was mean and base 
mnQfjtk to be operated upon by others, who at length sue- 
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cceded. This jntifbl desertion, combined with the sor-^ 
lowB of her home, produced a great and alarming effect 
apon Harriet's health, and then the jonng man, repenting 
of his baseness, renewed the offer of his hand ; bat h9 
did not know my sister, she had been deceived, aoci 
would not trust again 'to one whose constancy was oF 
80 doubtful a complexion. Thank God, she is now re- 
covering; and my poor old father and mother have 
enough left them to spend the evening of their days in 
comfortable retirement. It is a low feeling, Peter, but 
I cannot refrain from expressing the gratification which 
I feel at the return that old Prestly has received for his 
calculating and contemptible conduct. About a twelve- 
month since his son, for whom he had marked out 
several rich wives, (some of whom the young man did 
not like, whilst the others did not like him,) despairing 
perhaps of ever succeeding in the matrimonial trade, ab- 
solutely intrigued with a pretty-looking house-maid of 
his father^s, and afterwards married her.^' 

*' Well, Tom, indeed one can hardly help rejoicing 
at the old worldling^s disappointment^' 

"With regard to myself. I did not remain long 
with Sharp : it was quite evident that he did not like 
me — in the iirst place, my manners were too familiar to 
please him. He possessed all those notions of vulgar 
consequence which • we so often see associated with a 
country attorney, who can just afford to keep his hors^ 
and wear a coat fine enough for the table of a neigh- 
bouring squire. Sharp, therefore, expected from me a 
proper quantity of respect— -but I could not disguise my 
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^^IiDgs, I had the greatest contempt for his littelness 
^^fsoa], and my conduct unfortunately told the truth, 
lie frequently admonished me that I was hy fax too 
independent, adding very considerately, what I felt too 
\>owerfully to need hcing reminded of, that I was 
;poor. In short, my dear friend, I soon hecanie tired of 
my situaticm, and resolved to leave the town. But to 
give you another specimen of the meanness of our native 
place ; it had, as you know, been usual for me to make 
one at the Annual Christmas Subscription Ball, and the 
year after my fathei^s failure I took my tickets as usual, 
little dreaming of the mortification which was in store 
for me. A day or two before the assembly, however, 
young Pye, the only son of the old pastrycook, who has 
^wn rich by hard work and close living, called on me 
at Sharp's, and after taking a seat, and conversing for a 
litde time on general matters, he touched.on the forthcom- 
ing assembly. I soon discovered from^the blockhead's 
awkwardness and hesitation, that he had something of 
consequence to communicate on that subject, and I there- 
fore relieved him from a stammering preface, by asking 
- him at once what he was desirous of saying, and re- 
^quesiing him to be quick and brief. ' Why then,* said 
be, ' I am commissioned to suggest to you the propriety 
of not attending the Christmas Ball — several of the sub- 
scribers spoke of the business last night, and they were 
unanimous in' recommending the suggestion to your 
.prudence — under/ he added, * the peculiar circum- 
stances of yourself and friends.^ Now this was too much 
for me : my first feeling directed me to throw him out 
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of the c^ce ; but I governed myself for a £ew moments, 
and asked with some earnestness, if he had volunteered 
to make the communication ? ' Why, yes/ said he, ' I 
did offer to do so/ * Then,' I replied, ' your folly is 
equal to your meanness,^ and,^ I regret to say, that I 
literally kicked him into the street. One of my early 
friends had not yet deserted me, and I immediately 
commissioned him to be the bearer of a challenge to the 
vulgar son of the pastrycook. To this I received the fol- 
lowing answer-—^ That as a gentleman he could not 
think of meeting an Attorney's copying clerk.' At the 
receipt of this communication I lost all governance of 
my feelings, and in the evening placed myself in the 
way of young Pye, and gave him the soundest horse- 
whipping he ever was honoured vnth. But for this re- 
venge I paid most dearly-— an action for the assault -was 
brought against me, and the Jury found a verdict with 
ten pounds damages ; and this, with the costs, made me a 
heavy debtor on my father's then very straitened purse. 

'' But to the ball ; I attended it— and mingled as usual 
with the grandees of our town.* I was however no 
longer one of them, for I found that nearly all the party 
cut me in the most marked and insolent manner ; yes, 
even that idle boy, the son of the very bookseller whose 
father so foully robbed my family in his character of 
guardian. I confess that I was deeply mortified at this 
treatment, and but for one lucky circumstance, the 
triumph of the vulgar herd would have been complete. 
At a late hour the son of the old vicar, (our companion, 
Peter, in the Oak,) entered tiie ball-rpom, accompamed 
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» 

by bte lovely sister. That very day he had returned to 
Jus fiunily^ for a short season, and brought with him 
much honour, and a Major's commission. You may 
judge of my surprise, and you may imagine the adula- 
UoQ that followed the gentleman and the soldier. It 
was not till I saw these friends enter, that I wished to 
leave the assembly — ^the young soldier greeted me first, 
with all the warmth of true feeling and friendship, and 
his sister was, as she always is, superior to the majority 
of her sex." 

Of cooise she is, Tom — but go on." 

After conversing with my gallant friend for some 

iime^ and making an early appointment with him in the 

moming, I took my leave, intending to retire ; but his 

sister kindly and playfully took me by the arm, and 

said, ' Surely, Mr* Harcourt, you will dance with me ?' 

I could estimate the sentiment that spoke more power* 

fidly by her looks than by her tongiie, and joined the 

dance. Neither could I fail to remark the studied 

particularity of my friend; he danced but little, and 

with a delicacy that I shall never forget, he chose for 

his partner my young cousin, who had accompanied 

nie to the assembly, and consequently had shared in 

my disgiaoe. In a little time, my friend whispered 

me : * Tom^ we'll leave together,* and we did so. 

^' I soon found, as indeed I had suspected, that this 
hasty visit of my friend, to the ball-room, was made 
purposely to relieve me from my mortifying situation.^ 
I need not say how sweet a friend I have always had 
m Us sister. Ah, there is indeed troth-iu. woman : she 
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may perchance desert us when we are hlessed by thd 
sunshine of prosperity ; but in the trying hour, when dif- 
ficulties are around our path, then is she more than 
&ithful. But of this another time. 

" I am really ashamed, my friend, to look back upon 
the last few years of my life : they display so many proofe 
of intemperance and folly. However, I mast go on. 
My next step was to Edinburgh ; armed with aifew intro- 
ductions to that learned city, I calculated on supporting 
myself by literary means : this I managed to do for some 
time tolerably well — but I wanted the most ■easenfial 
requisites for success. I wrote just as the feeling suited,*^ 
ibm was no punctuality in my engagements ; I promised 
bodcsellers at night, but foigot the performance in the 
morning. To be short, I was gay, idle, and dhsipated, 
till at last my debts threw me into prison, firom which I 
have not long been released, by the sacrifices of my 
fiiends. However, I am now resolved to reform, and 
want your aid to improve my character." 

" You shall have it, Tom, another day; but there are 
one or two strange townsmen, of whom I am anxious 
to leain something. That queer old fellow, Simon 
Brown, is he alive ?" 

" Yes, and just as strange as ever. He wears the 
same straight blue coat that he has worn for many 
years, and that everlasting pair of corduroy ine:q)ressi- 
bles may daily be seen walking about our town. He 
got rich strangely, and in a very short tune, so says the 
story. In his early life he was a starch manufaotujcer, 
and was surveyed by a jolly old exdseman, who loved 
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luB botde. SunoDy therefoie, took good oare to hamoinr 
bim; he M the king's officer well with the food he liked 
besl^ whUii Mrs. Brown, an indostnous prodent dame, 
■kilfdlly managed the starch iiaanu&ctory ; Stmoo was 
quite as Qsefdlly and rather more pleasantly employed, 
and of course in a few years he grew rich. By a 
^anoe at that quaint character, you may know that he 
has mon^ in his pocket. It has often occurred to me 
ihatsaeh men as old Simon speak, in every look and 
imaif the despicable and lordly sentence—^' I am 
ricb!^ And yet I know not why we should rail at 
such cash-collectors, and set it down as an unpardon- 
able vice for a man to heap together a store of riches. 
We too commonly say of him-^'^ With the means in 
his power, he does no good to any mortal being." 
Crrantedr— and what then? The avaricious only do 
iAai which the dissipated and ambitious make the 
constant mk of their conduct : he gives way to his 
ruling passion, and suffers none of the amiable sym- 
paOiies of humanity to iiiterfere vrith the acquisition 
of liehes* He does, indeed, only live for himself and 
fiir the gratification of his propensities : to him the 
greatest pleasure in the world is to find that every year 
incieaaes the t«m total of Ids wealth ; and his highest 
pride ccmsbts in the feeling, that all his neighbours 
know* him to 1>e rich. And what good does it do ? 
Aye, that^s another question. — But let us first turn for 
a iwomwit to the man of extravagance and pleasure. 
is ihefe any virtue in his careless squandering of 
mooej ? Or any true liberality in the uuheeding and 

H 
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indiscriminate application of his means ? Certainly 
not. The avaricious man is induced to keep his puise 
strings tightened from the inordinate affection that he 
places upon gold — ^firom the feeling long cherished that 
leads him at all times to value it over much, whilst his 
opposite neighhour takes no care at all of the blessings of 
wealth. He squanders, because iie cannot estimate, 
and is liberal only for the gratification of his foUy and 
his (»imes. They arc alike the slaves of their pas- 
iBionSy and alike are they heartlessly enthralled in the 
bonds of their vices. Th^re is no diffidence in princi- 
ple between the man who 8|>ends his paternal estate in 
« round of folly and self-gratification, and that narrow- 
souled and purse-proud being, whose sole ambition was 
to have it written on his tomb-— 



'« Here lies- 



** Who died worth three hundred tbDiuand poiuids.'* 

Now Simon Brown was of the latter class. The last 
time I saw him was at a Petty Sessions, when the 
Magistrates were busily engaged at faeariug and dis- 
chaiging Insolvent Debtors. Simon sat near theur 
worships, and looked and felt that money made his 
old brown wig^— uncomely as it was — a not unwdi- 
come visitor. The fibt unfortunate that claimed hk 
discharge was the very man whose groom Simon had 
been not forty years before ; misfortunes and the feily 
of his children had brought this grey-headed applicant 
thus to appeal for relief: but though reduced to poverty 
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he was still nnsabdaed in mind; he was not bowed 
down with unavailing sorrow, or led to marmur at the 
dispensations of Providence. Meek-hearted and pious 
old man ! I never dropped a purer tear than when I thus 
saw thee (beggared in circumstance) but rich in sphrit, 
bow with calmness to the rod that so heavily afflicted 
thee ! At this moment too I could not re&ain from look* 
Inginqai^Uvelj towards old Simon — did Ae feel no pang 
—no sjrmpathj, for one whom he had known in such 
better fortune ? I marked his features well, not a muscle 
changed — his hurried eye looked with the same cold 
unliquid ^anCe that it was wont to give ; and the only 
expression to be traced in his barren features was this 
— *' Well ! I'm not insolvent." And I could imagine 
him flipping his fingers in an unconcerned and vulgar 
manner, as he often did when the consciousness of his 
money came across him. It is indeed true, my fiiend, 
as Cowper writes: — 

** Riches are passed awayfrom band to hand, 
^ As fortcmes, vice, or folly may command ; 
^ As in a dance the pair that take the lead, 
^ Turn dowBwafd, and the lowest pair succeed/' 

And his old master is reduced to beggary ! Well, 
what strange havoc a few years has made in so small a 
drcle. We see, Tom, that the goods of time are held 
by an uncertain tenure, and that after all, this life is 
but a vain and firetful struggle for a fleeting store of 
fiune and fortune. Surely then it. is wise to look 
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ydihin our hearts, and lay up a treasure there which 
shall be taken away. This, I know, may be called 
by the sneering name of cant and fanaticism— -but let 
us, my Mend^ in journeying through life, endeavour to 
make an interest with that God who will continue 
fiaithfid to the end. And then, if £iends should prove 
deceitfid, if hearts on which we trusted become cold 
and thankless, and fortune, as she often does, turn 
from our homes and leave them drear and desolate*-oh, 
yet there will be a comfort left, a balm for the 
wounded heart, and riches that the worldly man hath 
not known how to estimate. 

** Ob, thoo, wbo driest the mourner's tear, 

<< How dark this world would be, 
^ If when deceived and wounded here, 

" We could not fly to thee." 
^ • • • • • 

[A few sketches follow in the original MS. which, 
in deference to the opinion of a valued friend, are 
omitted in this volume — it was feared, that if published, 
one or two of the likenesses might have been recog- 
nised in a country town, and have produced a painful 
feeling.] 
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** No man infeif lu afraingt the witberM flower, 

** But chideii rough winter, that the flower has kill'd ; 

" Nor that's de?oar'd, but that which doth detour, 

** Is worthy blame ; O, let it not be hild 

" Poor women's faults, that they are so fiilfill'd 

" With men's abuses ; those proud Lords to bhime, 

'' Make weak-made women tenants to their shame." 

SHAaBSPBARI* 



How many circumstances there are in every day's 
experience from which we may read reproving lessons! 
Tired of my books, which at times I turn from with a 
singular antipathy, and finding nothing in my solitary 
apartment that could soothe the restlessness of my 
mind, I carelessly took my hat and strolled into the 
crowded streets of the metropolis. Nothing quieis me 
80 soon as the noise of a populous city, and it rarely 
hi^pens that I do not return to my room contemplative 
and composed after such a ramble. 

I had passed through several streets, and bent my 
way towards Hyde Park, a spot which I like to visit 
belt on a cool evening in summer, for then it is hot 
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crowded with fiuhion, and one may almost ^oiget tbai 
a few steps onl j lead to a popolous citj. 

A fine female^ unattended, entered the Park at the 
same instant with myself: I thought her beantifal, and 
ooold not resist the temptation of approaching her. 
She was indeed an elegant woman, and there was an 
inexpressible charm and inteUigraoe in her oountenanoe 
that commanded the most respeetibl conduct from mc. 
I soon fowid by her conversation that she had moved in 
superior sodety, and that her mind was worthy of an 
exalted station. I had left my apartnoents in a 
meditating mood, and thk adventure somewhat unac- 
countably led to a long train of reflection, on the shame 
and sorrow that await the wretched woman who, in an 
unguarded hour—yielding, perhaps, to the artfdl base- 
ness of one on whom she has fondly and £BitaIly con- 
fided, falls firom the high estate of virtue, and has 
nothmg left her in this world but to pursue the un- 
thinking round of heartless crime, or steal in silence 
sorrowful aud repenting to the tomb. Alas ! that there 
should bo no return for woman to the bosom of pure 
assodations^let her but once £a.ll, and the door of 
forgiveness in this world is closed; she may r«|>ent with 
tears that may w^h the record of her guilt from the 
book of Heaven ; but the finger of scorn, and the 
unpity ing tongue, will never cease to follow her on earflu 

The captivating manners and intelligent conversation 
of my accidental companion soon inspired other feel- 
ings than those with which I first addressed he^ 
There was a tmge of melancholy in ber appeariqace, 
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whkh had so much the character of truth, that, 
(Ihoufj^ too well acquainted with the errors of our 
^i^»kn) I could not but believe that the desolate woman 
sQcntly and earnestly mourned at her degraded state. 

** Alas ! the love of woman — it is known 
*' To be a lovely and a fearful thing, 
^* For aU of theirs upon that die is thrown, 
^ And if 'tis lofi^ life has BO nK»e to bring 
^ For them, but mockeiy of the past alone.'' 

As we passed from the Park, and directed our way to- 
wards Portman-square, our conversation became gradually 
moie interesting to each other, and it was free from 
all that levity and guilt which the situation of my com- 
panion might have induced. In a street leading out of 
the square the young female resided. Her apartments 
were extremely neat and elegant : they strongly evidenced 
the taste of their possessor, and furnished me with 
another proof that she could not be a willing and aban- 
doned votary of crime. Her education, it was evident, 
as fiur, at least, hi the elegant acquirements were con- 
cerned, had been carefrilly attended to ; and when she 
conversed with me in the soft mild language of Italy^ 
and sang some of its Sweetest songs to her own music, I 
silently regretted more than ever that so much beauty 
and talent should have been blighted in its early day 
by the withering breath of guilt Here was a being 
(I thought) who might have given life and joy to a 
happy circle — who might have blessed her parents' 
lengthened day, and closed their eyes at last with the 
pvoud and affectionate thought, that she had not dis« 
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graced their name ; and now, perhaps, she wa» aban« 
doned by her family, or had brought down in sorrow to 
an early grave the fond mother who had given her 
birth, or the too confiding father who had so often wept 
over her in affection. I became somewhat anxious to 
know the real name of my companion^ and I could 
have wished that through that knowledge the unhappy 
female might be restored to her friends, and saved from 
the utter degradation and distress that ultimately wait 
on crime* But it was in vain that I delicately ques- 
tioned her as to the country of her friends, or tried by 
every art to extract any circumstance from her which 
might serve me in the progress of inquiry. She cauti- 
ously evaded my questions, and only once alluded to 
her home : then 1 observed a tear stand in her fine eye, 
and in the deepest agitation she suffered a painful ex* 
pression to escape her lips — ^' I have broken a mother's 
heart, and my poor father I I must never see him more.*' 

" Though man may coTer crimes with bold stern looks, 
'* Poor women's faces are their own fault's books.'' 

When she least expected it, however, my curiomty 
was most painfully set at rest* In looking over a col- 
lection of drawings, I aocidently turned to. one which 
was well known to me, and I instantly exclaimed, iot 
a strange light came upon me, " Good God ! it is my 
brother's portrait !" I hastily turned to my unhappy 
friend, whom I had known so well in youth, but she 
could not explain, her foielings were oveipowered, axid 
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^lie sank on m j arm in a state of insensibility. This 

Otitoinstance brought the servant to my assistance^ and 

^hortlj afterwards a sweet boy came anxiously run- 

Tmig into the room^ and in the most affectionate 

mBBoet, just articulated, " Oh, my dear mamma.'' I 

ihooglit I could recognise the features of my brother in 

the child, but it was not then a time for enquiry, and as' 

soon as poor Fanny West had recovered, I gave her my 

caid, and promised to call on the morrow. I did so, 

and the following short narrative will best explain her 

unfortunate history. 

Fanny was the daughter of a country gentleman of 
small fortune, who resided but a few miles from my 
fothei^s house* Being an only child, she was the ob- 
ject of unbounded solicitude on the part of her parents, 
who loved her with the most devoted fondness, and un- 
fortunately suffered that love to lead them to forget the 
important interests of their child. Instead of being 
early taiy^t the sacred dictates of duty---of being im- 
pressed with the necessity of governing the passions 
and regulating the affections, she was suffered from 
eadiest in&ncy to go free from restraint, and to know 
no othar duty but her will. The t^k is difficult 
enough, even when commenced in season, to discipline 
the onmly and untoward spirit, and by carefully 
watching the first inclinations of the mind, to lead it 
gently into the path of wisdom and virtue, which is 
indeed the only path of peace. 

Mr. West was a man not at all calculated to give a 
li^ diiectiou to his daughter's mind. He was not 
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blossed with any particular talont, but passed amongst 
the multitude as awell-disposed, respectable perscm, such 
a one as we may imagine a country gentleman to be, who 
£Burms a good portion of his own land, himts in the season, 
and shoots when the weather permits — treads the countiy 
paper once a week, and sometimes, when plagued widx 
the geography of the world, looks into ^ Brookes's Ga- 
zetteer." I believe the reading of Mr. West did not ex- 
tend much beyond this, and his lady was quite a conge- 
nial companion : her ideas were few and limited to the 
narrow sphere in which she had moved. Their 
daughter, on the contrary, was highly gifted by nature, 
and the liberal education she received was not lost 
upon her. But there was one point in which she had 
been neglected, and to that omission she has often in 
after life attributed much of the sorrow that "so som 
began to settle over her path. In matters of morality, 
Mr. West was scrupulously exact : he bore the charSe- 
ter, and deserved it well, of being truly honest and cor-^ 
rect in all his worldly transactiohs. '' If a man (I 
have frequently heard him say) will not be honest for 
honesty ^s own sake, noihmg else can make him so — 
religion will only teach such a being to dress up hb 
knavery with the semblance of something fair and 
pious." Believing that nothing else was required of 
man than to pass quietly through life, to dream away, 
as it were, his short measure of years, and enjoy the 
cup of present pleasure to the full ; he never thought at 
instilling into his child those wholesome doctrines of 
I'ational religion which serve so highly to increase ihe 
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comforts of our dftys b^ presenting us at all times with 
a light, a guide, and counsellor* Above all, it is ne- 
cessary, even as far as worldly considerations are in- 
volved — ^upon the principle of expediency alone, that 
the female mind should be early taught the beauty of 
holiness, and have constantly inculcated the dangers 
with which she will be surrounded, and be directed to 
look up to that arm of strength which alone can pre- 
serve her in virtue, and support her in honour to the 
end. Man, it is too true, may riot in excess of vice 
and folly; he may daily live m the disregard of almost 
every moral and religious duty, and yet society will 
receive him without a blush or a sneer ; his crimes are 
qualified by the milder name oi follies, an^his less 
prominent vices are only viewed as the eccentricities of 
wayward youth : nay, it is almost a question whether 
the man of gallantry and dissipation is not frequently 
received with more courtesy aneb distinction than his less 
obtrusive, but iax more honourable fellow. 

I knew Fanny well when she was full of youth and 
innocence, and beauty ; she was, indeed, at dghteen, 
one of the loveliest of her sex to look upon, and her 
sweet and winning temper made her beloved by all. 
At this time my elder brother who had entered a 
cavalry regiment at an early age, paid us^ rather a long 
visit previous to his embarkation for die Peninsula^ He 
was a young man of a turbulent but noble disposition ; 
one of those whose indiscretions belong peculiarly to 
their passions, who have not ballast enou^ to sail 
calmly over the turbulent wave (A life. It was natural 
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&ai ibis |mssing visit of our brother should be a season 
of interest and pleasure, not unmingled with sensations 
of a deep and painful nature^ the dangers to which he 
would ere long be exposed could not fail to produce a 
powerful effect on friends who loved him most devot- 
edly. If father, brothers, dreamt of glory, and foigot 
the toils and privations of the soldier, when they re- 
flected on the nobleness of his profession, there were 
others to whose kind hearts those dangers were ever 
present, and who almost forgot the glory in their pain* 
fill solicitude for a son, a brother, whom they loved so 
well. 

Before my brother commenced his military life, he 
had shewn a great regard at all times for Fanny, and 
as they grew up together it was evident that there ex- 
isted a mutual passion of the tenderest kind. Although 
the two fieuiiilies had been so long united in the bonds 
of friendship, Mr. West, as soon as he discoveied the 
feelings of his daughter, took every possible means to 
prev^at this early fondness from ripening into a deeper 
passion. In this he was not successful, and on my 
brother^s visit to his home, tibe intercourse between him 
and the object of his tirst affection was renewed with 
all that enthusiasm which his profession and ihe ek- 
camstances under which they met, were caloilated to 
inspire. 

A few days before his leave of absence expired, the 
young soldier declared to Mr, West his abaction lor 
Fanny, and solicited permission to correspond with 
her HI absence, and if Providence should spare bim in 
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the war, and suffer him to retam again to his coitntfy, 
tbat then he might make her his wife. The old man, 
hovrever, was inexorable— he refused the request, and 
nothing could induce him to alter his resolution. Fanny 
was instantly conveyed to the house of a friend at 
some distance, and every precaution was used to pre* 
Tont the visit of my brother. Only a few days re- 
mained, and Mr. West trusted that absence and other 
society would soon efface from his daoghtei^s mind the 
remembrance of a poor soldier. This was an unfortu- 
nate step* The unfeeling conduct of the father, and ^ 
imprudence of his child, what a weight of sorrow have 
they not produced ! 

The nigiht before Fanny was conveyed from her 
fitther^s house she learnt the intentions of her friends, 
and informed her lover of the circumstance. It was 
immodiately resolved to defeat the wishes of her&ther, 
and when strongly urged by my brother, she forgot the 
indisotetion into which she was hunying, and consented 
to elope with him from ibe house of her friend, and 
many him at Plymouth on the very day of his arrival 
there for embarkation. He on his part took every pre- 
canUon for their speedy and honourable' union; a near 
relative who resided at his vicarage, not far from the 
. town^ being engaged to perform the ceremony on the 
morning of their reaching the village, fiy an unavoid- 
able accident, however, the consummation of their 
anxioiis wishes was delayed for a day, and in the 
meantime an unfortunate circumstance occurred, which 
q^read giief through our fiunilies, and made her whom 
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we all lov^ as a sister a melancholy object oC aham^ 
and sorrow. 

The preparations for the embarkation of the army 
were continued at this time with the greatest earnestness, 
and orders had been given by the Government £Dr the 
troops to sail from the British shores at the shortest 
nMice. My brother^s ba^age wasf on ship-board, and 
on the evening before ^e day of his appointed marriage, 
in company with Fanny and his friend who was to 
unite them in the morning, he visited the ship destined 
to convey him to the Peninsula. The^arty were Uh 
gether on the deck, admiring, in silent wonder/now and 
then broken by the kind prayer of female love, the gIo«* 
lious ocean, crowded around them with embattled 
.qfores, which seemed all calmly waiting for the word to 
jcide upon the distant wave, and waft the flower of Eng* 
lish youth to battle on a foreign soil, it may be 
imagined how anxiously, at such a moment, the fond 
confiding heart of woman throbbed as she thought upon 
Almsbaod^s fisite, andthrew a hurried look— 



^ 0*erthe glad wateis of tlie daik blue 



They were preparing to leave the ship when the Cap- 
tain approached my brother, and taking him aside, in- 
formed him that bis orders were to sail that moment. 
It was in vain to think of any thing but duty ; and pain- 
fiil as the circumstances were, it was impossible for the 
young soldier to leave the vessel ; he therefore disguised 
lus feelings, and leading Fanny and im friend to the 
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Wt, told them that he was compelled to stay on 
Wd for an hoar or two on militaiy business, but 
would join them soon. The boat suddenly bore away 
fromtbevessePsside, and scarcely had it teaohod the 
Aore when the fleet stood out for sea. Letters from 
(By brother fidlowed the object of his affection, and 
^i^hioed the unlooked-for curcumstance that hurried 
iimaway; bat the renewed assurances of his devotion 
^^oqU not bring peace to her unhappy bosom ; she felt 

• 

'a a moment all the sorrows of her situation, and 
'^i^oiimed to think of the imprudent act which had pro- 
4ticed them. Unhappy woman !— eurely if error ever 
^^d be sinless, such was thine. 

A few days after my brother^s departure, Mr. West 
tsame to the vicarage of our friend, and the ill-fated 
Tanny was soon removed to her &ther^s home. But 
the tongue of slander had already attacked her charac- 
ter, and those parents to whom she was' more than 
dear saw thus early, by one imprudent step, {he flower 
of thdr house torn and withered. Neither did my 
bcother''s name escape without animadversion and re- 
proach ; the sudden departure of the fleet was spoken 
of as a matter of which he was well informed, and 
those very eircamstances which arose out of his best 
affecticm— even the fact of Fanny being on board on 
the evening of his departure — eveiy thing, indeed, was 
spoken of and blackened by the busy tongue of male- 
volenoe. Nor did Providence permit my brother to 
letam to his country, and prove the rectitude of his 
heart and the constancy of Ins affection. In the first 
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engagement of his regiment on the fidkb of Spain, he 
received a severe sabre wound, of which he lingered- 
several weeks, and then honourably closed his brief but- 
net inglorious career. During his last illness he wrote 
me a minute detail of every circumstance connected 
with his elopement, and uniformly spoke of Famy 
with a delicacy and affection the most sincere and aideni 

^* Yoang heads are giddy, and yotuig hearts are waraiy 
** And make mistakes for maDhood to refi)rm." 

Alas ! that my poor brother had been allowed a sea- 
son for thb reformation ! — ^that he had even been per- 
mitted to restore the honour of a name which his in- 
temperance and folly had so deeply stained ! 

His last letter (as appeared by its date) was shorty 
but delicately expressive of fears which were too well 
founded. It ran thus : — 

'< My deak Ned, 

'' God only knows, but I feel that this is Oie 
last letter I shall ever write. I enclose -one for Fanny; 
give it her, my dear brother, and tell her that with my 
huit breath I shall pray for her happiness. But oh, 
there is a thought, a fear, that I am almost ashamed to 
write,— my heart sickens within me wh^ I reflect on 
<he grief and shame which my imprudence hath brought 
upon one whom I love more than life. To you I leave 
her in charge, comfort her with a brother^s care, and 
shield her from the reproaches of an unkind worid ; fet 
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the IS indeed free from even the charge of impradence — 
the hvli was mine. 

'* There is only one thing more that I have to write. 
Fnnn my preiTious communication you will be ac« 
fMmied with my fears for the situation of Fanny, and 
her lait letter, I am grieved to think, almost confirms 
tlMse ban. Iii whatever ntuation, then^ however deli- 
^, she may be placed, I rely firmly upon your faith- 
^88 towards her, and that thought, my dear Ned, 
deen me now that I find my strength departing, and a 
^nmesB, suely it is that of death coming over me. 
Farewell, 

'' Your af — "' 

This letter was not concluded, and I learnt firom 
Captain Howard, to whose care the packet was con* 
signed, that my poor brother^s strength suddenly left 
him whilst he was wiitizig, the pen fell firom his hand, 
and he was supported in hb last moments by the officer 
just ruuned, whose fiiendship finr the youth was sincere 
and lasting* The Captain has often desmbed to me the 
last moments of hb fidend, whose anxiety for Fanny 
was poweifiilly expressed. His parting words, when a 
slight delirium came over his mind — ^were — ^' Come to 
me, Fanny, my sweet wife 1 they shall not hurt thee."* 

Mrs. West soon became acquainted with the melan- 
choly situation of her daughter, who ere long would 
probably become an unhappy mother. The discovery 
literally broke the old lady^s heart ; she survived the 
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shock bat a few weeks, and died in the arms of hep" 
child> lamenting her dishonour. 

Fanny was soon afterwards removed from her &ther s 
house to that of a relative near the metropolis, whei^ 
in grief she gave birth to a son. Mr. West never for-^ 
gave his child, though he loved her with the strongest 
affection ; still even when her life was despaired o£^ he 
was inexorable — he prayed for her death, but nothing 
could induce him to see the being who had disgraced 
his name. 

For several months Fanny resided with her aunt, and 
was treated with great kindness ; but the old lady sud- 
denly changed in her behaviour, and the unfortunate 
young female was compelled to leave the house of her 
relative, and seek alone for a place where, unknown 
and secluded, she might pass her melancholy days. 
Coming to the metropolis, she took the apartments that 
first met her attention, and it was there that I disco- 
vered her retreat. She had taken every precaution to 
prevent her friends from learning her fatc^ and though 
her means of living were exhausted, she resolved never 
again to apply to her family for aid. In this distress- 
ing situation, chance threw me in her company, she 
had left her room sorrowful and bewildered, and was 
almosted tempted to resort to crime for the support of 
herself and child. At this moment Providence guided 
me towards her ; and as my brother had unthinkingly 
destroyed her peace and virtue, it was reserved for me 
to save her from deeper sin, and to maintain her in 
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the path of rectitude. From my heart I rejoice to 
tibink that I was permitted to bo the humble instrument 
of thus protecting the victim of too weak a heart, at 
veiy instant when * that protection saved her from 
leepest crime, and led the way to years of comfort 
which she could not otherwise have enjoyed. 

The most particular circumstances connected with 

Fanoy's history had been communicated by my brother 

to Captain Howard, who on his arrival in England 

immediately hastened to fulfil the dying request of his 

friend. 

I was present when Fanny received the Captain — ^the 
meeting was a most pain^l one, and even the soldier 
dropped a tear when he beheld the youthful mother 
weeping over her child at the mention of its father^s 
name. After a moment's pause, the Captain drew 
firom his breast a small urn, and presenting it to Fanny, 
graitly took her by the hand, and said, ** Unhappy lady, 
you are not sullied by crime ! look upon one who will 
protect you, and be a father to your boy !" She could 
not reply to these endearing words, but falling on her 
knees she blessed, in a wild and hurried tone, the noble 
friend of him who was her husband in all but name. 
A day or two before my brother's death, he extracted 
a solemn promise firom his friend that he would cause 
bis heart to be preserved, and delivered into the hands 
of Fanny, as a last proof of his undying love. The 
execution of this request laid the foundation of an 
attachment between the Captain and Fanny, which 
sogn produced a union, that restored in some degree her 
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tamiflhed honour, and gave her many years of d( 
felicity. This fortunate event led to a reconc 
with Mr. West, who was cheered in his declinin 
by the love of his daughter and her affectionate 1 
But there was one cloud that always settled o 
happiness, and subdued the joys of her horn 
could never foiget that by the errors of her yoi 
had broken the heart of her mother. 
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" Whence, and what are we ? to what end ordaiii'd> 
^ What means the drama by the world sustahi'd ; 
*' Business or vain amusement, cai;^ or mirth, 
" Divide the frail inhabitants of earth.'> 



A TOUNO man who has passed the first twenty years 

of his life in the country, in the midst of its monotony 

and simplicity of manners/ has indeed much to learn 

and to unlearn on his first introduction to the metropolis. 

Perhaps he was the poet of a country town, and was 

consequently known as such to all his neighbours : in 

this case the efiusions of his muse were now and then 

published in the county newspaper, and bis name at 

the end of his rhyme told who the genius was that 

t;laimed the reader's praise. Or let him bo any thing 

else than a poet — ^the first scholar or the best fiddler, for 

example : he knows of none gre&ter or more celebrated 

than himself, and walks his local round with the full 
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consciousness of being the object of admiration, and 
equally satisfied that he richly deserves to be so. 

I need hardly say how soon our young friend disco- 
vers his mistake. I speak from experience on thb point ; 
remembering, as I always must, that when a boy, some 
twenty years ago, I was myself the object of much 
notice in a circle of about a dozen miles : and in the 
estimation of a public composed of nearly as many 
hundreds, I was set down as a youth of genius. Lite- 
rally was I made giddy with the reputation that so 
early waited upon me — a brilliant career gave beauty to 
the perspective, and it is a sober truth that when 
arrived at years of manhood, and making up my mind 
to embark upon the world, I considered that it was only 
for me to leave my native place, and thriving was re- 
duced to a certainty. A kind old gentleman contributed 
materially to the growth of this awkward mistake — ^he 
professed himself the friend of merit— and therefore he 
encouraged me in my poetical propensities. He talked 
to 'me erf the '^ poeta nasciiur nonfit^** and told me J 
had only to study the best models of composition to 
become *' an ornament to the age.'* I did study the 
best models, but am not aware that I have yet become an 
ornament to the age, or to any thing else. 

When my time for leaving the country arrived, I very 
confidentially wrote to several distinguished .persoos, 
and oflfered myself to their notice — ^in my honest sim- 
plicity, I even relied upon being well provided Cor by 
the tninister of the day, and wrote to him accoxd^ 
iilgly. Nor was it till I had received several cooling 
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answers to my various applications, that it slightly 
occurred to me, ^ I may, perhaps, be a little mis- 
taken.'' But still there was the old gentleman 
whom I first alluded to«— I knew that he had made a 
fortnno in London, and I felt assured, (indeed, that 

• 

point I had settled long before,) he did not possess half 
80 much talent as mysel£ A letter to him, then, could 
not Sail of success, and the reason of mj not applying 
to him earlier was, a fear on my part that his interest 
was not good enough to procure me any thing worthy of 
my acknowledged talent. However, as a last resort, I 
wrote to him, and confid^tly looked to the result, but 
thus ran his answer : 

" Dear Sir, 

** I should ill deserve the opinion you entertain of me 
if for an instant I could deceive you with the hope of 
being able to render you the service you stand in need 
o£ Thirty or forty years past I possessed a little in- 
terest, but now, after having as it were taken leave of 
the wotld so many years, my interest is entirely de- 
cayed. With the talent and principles you possess, 
however, I have little doubt but you may secure friends 
in the metropolis who will set the wheel of your pros- 
perity in motion : London was the cradle of my pros- 
perity, and in my time, merit never sought patronage 
in vain. 

" Your sincere well-wisher, 
" Albxander TwirioJ' 
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*' Well, (thought I,) then the wheel of my prospenty 
IS not to be set in motion by you/* But I was not 
yet well enough acquainted with the world to see the 
full drift of the old merchant's letter^ and the oblique 
sort of compliment which he paid me^ was a sufficient 
consolation for the loss of an expectant place. So I 
left the oountiy, and set out for the metropolis, provided 
with various letters to men of distinction in town, from 
which I laid it down as certain something worth having 
would yet be sure to spring. These loiters were duly 
delivered, and that is all I ever heard about them. Thus 
in a very short time, I was fully convinced how little 
was to be gained by patronage, and I also learnt, 
amongst other things. 



" Uow much a dunce that has been sent to itNim, 
'' ^celsa dunce that has been kept at home." 



But I rejoice to think that this unlucky entrance into 
life had no bad effect upon my energy and determina- 
-tion : it was only learning at first and all at once, truths 
which might have disturbed me more if the knowledge 
of them had been gradually acquired ; if, for instance, 
I had been lulled into fancied security for a time, and 
then have been awakened, too late in the day to profit 
by the blessing of sight. As it was, Jbowever, I took 
resolution from my ill-fortune, played at chances suc-r 
cessfully with the world, and by dint of industry atod a 
cjureful cultivation of my abilities, have learnt to laugh 
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at patronage, and am free from the painful trouble of 
tiianking friends. 

But it is not my own Introduction to Town that I 
am about to describe — ^it is that of my young friend 
Ned M'Nbil. His father was an Irish gentleman of 
good frunily, who was proud of his country, and of 
his long line of ancestors. His estate in the county 
Kerry, on which he constantly resided, was small ; and 
ho found himself at the age of forty with an income of 
eight hundred pounds a-year, and blessed with six sons 
and three daughters. It may be easily imagined that 
he had quite enough to do to support his family in 
respectability, and give them an education suitable to 
their rank in society. Young McNeil was a lad of 
parts : he acquitted himself very satisfactorily at school^ 
and worked his way through Trinity College in a man- 
ner that inspired his friends with sanguine expectations 
of future success. 

At twenty-two he left Dublin for the English me- 
tropolis, and entered himself as a member of Gray's 
Inn. It might have been truly said that my young 
friend had a clear stage on which to exert his abilities 
— be bad no money, few friends, and a large stock of 
hereditary pride: besides the latter quality, he was 
altogether prepossessing in his appearance : he was not 
80 nationally Irish as many of his young countrymen, 
and at the same time possessed a sufficient . quantity of 
that enthusiasm and animal spirit which form so strik- 
ing a contrast to the measured and Celtic habits of the 
young men of England. He was, indeed, a gentleman 
of whom an old friend observed on a frist introduction 
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— ** He't light encmgh to sail down the »tream, and yet 
does not want ballast." This was his true character, 
and the young ladies might with equal truth say of him 
In a baU^room— 



" A just deportment — ^maoDers graced with ease, 
** Elegant phrase, and figure fonn'd to please." 



He had, therefore, qualities both of mind and person 
which very frequently stand well in the place of for- 
tune, and turn to excellent account as marketable com- 
modities. 

My young friend, when 1 knew him firsts was fiili 
of enthusiasm and fine feeling, which, indeed, amounted 
at times to something like romance; this, however, 
may be easily Accounted for, by turning to the wild 
and beautiful scenery, in the solitude of which his 
•earliest impressions were received, and his youthful 
feelings fondly nursed. His father's house is not far 
from that fine lake which is the pride of K^ry, and 
the admiration of all travellers ; it is perhaps not ex- 
•ceeded in beauty by any piece of water in the world, 
and I shall never forget the sensations it inspired when 
first I gazed upon its rude magnificence* 

On the evening of my arrival at the mansion of my 
friend, I was taken to Killarney: two pleasant com- 
panions accompanied me thither, young M'Neil and 
his eldest sister, whose sweet smile and highly culti- 
vated mind might have produced a powerful effect 
«ven when aided by^enery less congenial than that 
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aromid her native dwelling. After leading me by 9 
cinmitous route through an extent of noble wood, my 
£ur companion suddenly stepped before me, and with a 
tone and manner that denoted her admiration, exclaimed,, 
" There's the Lake." 

The sun was going down, and the face of the water 
was covered with alternate lights and shadows of the 
most {Mcturesque and romantic description : here a num« 
ber of weeping willows overlooked the stream, and 
there a wide breadth of foliage threw its fantastic 
shades over the bosom of the Lake, upon which a 
few small boats were resting, and appeared as if in 
gentle motion amongst wood and water. The lake is 
completely encompassed by lofty hills, (or rather moiu- 
tains,) with rocks and precipices scattered around in 
rude variety, down to the very margin of the water ; 
and almost from their [summits the hills are co« 
vered with the richest wood, luxuriantly intermixed 
with a profusion of eveigreeas. Nature, indeed, with 
one c(mtinued range of verdant mountsdns, has encircled 
these romantic waters, as if to keep them in their 
quiet bed, that they might repose in stillness and beauty* 

Not feur from the lake are a great number of delight- 
ful nUas, which materially contribute to the general 
effect; and the remains of the (^d abbey in the neigh- 
bourhood give to the picture its last touch, and make 
k impressively perfect. 

This was the place in which my young friend was. 
cradled, and surely his enthusiasm may be forgiven. 

After landing at Holyhead, young M'Ksil made thd 
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best of his way to the Ehglish metropolis, and t have 
often heard him say that the night coach which firs^ 
brought him on his journey afforded him an opportunity 
of remarking the peculiarity of English manners. A 
stage coach I have always found to be a strange thing — 
it is perfectly a chance, whether you are made very 
pleasant, or very much the reverse : there is seldom any 
medium — ^and the weather has a powerful influence in 
the matter. Mj friend took an inside place — it was 
Winter — ^a clear cold night ; and the coachman cried— 
** all right behind ?" exactly at twelve o'clock. There 
were six outside passengers^-three before, and the re- 
mainder bringing up the rear with the guard. Within 
my friend and an elderly gentleman and two ladie;?,' 
took their seats, and made the windows carefully fast in 
order to keep the frost from their teeth. McNeil settled 
himself with his back to the horses just as the coach 
was starting. 

** Cold night, ladies," observed the veteran, as he 
pulled a Welch wig from his pocket, and deposited his 
brains in it. ''I shall take a nap.'' 

" Never can sleep in a coach. Sir," said the shrill 
voice of a lady — ** and I'm afraid the gentlemen singing 
outside will disturb you."' — 

" Not at all, madam, — ^used to tmvelling — always 
carry my wig with me, hope you'll follow my example,'' 
and it was not long before he loudly serenaded u9 with 
hb nasal music. 

The merriest part of a stage coach is that under the 
immediate command of the guard — ^this gentleman is 
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^i^erally a pleasant fellow — full of anecdote, and 

*®«soaed jokes — ^his very born gives him a degree of 

^Osequence, and there is an exquisite touch of cunning 

'^portance in his familiar nodding to the £Edr eyes 

^^^t meet him in his journey. He boasts of hav- 

^^S a girl at every stage -and has almost as many in- 

^^igaes on his' hands as a half-pay officer who lodges at 

^^ PancraSy or Pentonville. I remember when a boy, 

^Qing hi^ly delighted with a merry man of this profes* 

^on— ^to whose cate I was committed, by my father, 

for safe conveyance to and from school, at holiday times* 

l^he old gentleman always directed that I should be safely 

tracked in tbe inside ; but I as invariably found means to 

take my seat behind ;'and often have I feigned iUneiss, 

^nd declared I could not travel shut up in the stage, for 

^o other reason than to be delighted with the jokes and 

pleasant stories of John the civil guard. Now he of the 

atage from Holyhead was just this sort of character; 

and three oong^iial spirits had taken their places near 

liim : a sailor, a game-keeper, and a student of Christ 

Church. This goodly party formed a striking contrast 

to that which occupied the front of the stage under the 

^presidency of the coachman : the latter was made up of 

an elderly female, a grave looking, square-toed sort of 

man in a decent suit of black, and a dark brown' great 

coat. On the coach-box sat a stout young man, who 

often travelled the road at night, for no other earthly 

reason than to gratify his peculiar taste for driving-^his 

friends had ^ven him a good education, and he was 

nominally a member of a learned profession; but his 
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propensitjr far " fhe road** was, as be eontanded, 
conqiiaaMe. He oertaixJ j drove w^ and the u>atl^' 
mao, wiih whom he was in constant flfurm ni nn dminjg 
the jomney, on the relative advantages of the long an^l 
shoit-rein, and other matters of '* the driving adenoe,^^ 
declared, with an eii^Tessive torn of the head, as h(^ 
polled up to diange horses — " That there^s as pietty^ 
a whq» as ev^ moonted a box !'^ The eoadunan.aiid. 
the amateor being thns engaged, ihe*ddedy ladyandthe 
gentleman in black were left to themselves on the fiont 
of the -coadli; bat they did not seem veiy anzioiis to 
cultivate a familiar acquaintance with eaeh other, 
for yeiy rarely indeed did they endeavour to chase awiay 
the night by any pleasant conveisation ;— -once or twice, 
however, the gentleman was heard to rail against thl^ 
age, and to hint sli^itly at the levify fif his iellow 
travellers behind him ; — once, too, in passii^ a village 
church he mattered something about the regplar cleigyi 
which seemed to stir up his &ir companion's gall, fas 
she cried out rather hastily — ^* O fedtb, is it ii»% yoa 
mane ^ And a^n't I been cook for these twenty years 
to assweet-souled apriest, man, as ever grew into a dean ; 
you're a meihodist, sure, and I wont hear the Church 
of my njaster abused, though, fedih, I'm a Catholic bred 
up and bom/' 

It was not long after the old gentleman had deposited 
his bmms in the welch wig, and begun to snore, as vvo 
have before heard, when the shriil-voiced old la4y# 
who '^ never could close her eyes in a coach,^' fell into 
tiie most delightfol and dreamy slumber* In fhe 
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meantime M'Neil^ and the young lady were widd 
awake, and naturally enou^ chatted away the mid- 
night mHes as pleasantly as they could* It was not 
long before they w6re on easy terms^ with each other ; 
for, in truth, a st^e coach is by no means an unsocial 
place:— the very fact, of two young {persons being 
whirled along in the same vehicle, and deriving plea- 
sure or pain from the same passing circumstances, na- 
turally enough creates aunion and harmony of thinking, 
which in the ordinary associations of life are seldom 
produced. Perhaps being on board a small vessel is 
even much better for my pleasant purpose : and were I 
to recommend a course that would readily set two 
young hearts in the way of knowing each other, I think 
it would be that they should sail in the light skiff 
together, and have the opportunity of contemplating in 
unison the varied face of ocean, and of being moved by 
the like hopes and fears, till the conmion object of thdr 
anticipation, the foreign strand, was safely reached. 
At such a time, the mind will shew itself, and the real 
feelings of the heart are sure to be called into action. 
Pass through the formal crowd, and yon may be 
unknown ; mingle in the artificial round of gaiety, and 
the soul may never break through the courtly dmpeij 
that fashion throws around it. But scenes like those 
I have described, divest us of our woildly selves ; and 
when we least suspect it, show us as we really are. 

The day began to break ovdr the neighbouring hills ; 
and McNeil and his feir companion ware yet greeted 
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now and then with the nasal note of their fellow <xa- 
vellers. The company on the roof of the stage, too, had 
become tranquil — a fGivourite line of an old song &om 
the half-slumbering admirers of the guard was occa- 
sionallj relieved bj a deep yawn fix)m the geniloman in 
black — all eke was calm upon the roof. 

« 

By favour of the growmg light that broke mto the 
coach window, M'Neil saw distinctly, for the first time 
the countenance of his yoiing companion. He had 
pictured to himself, during the night, what sort of a 
creature she must be, and at length &ncied, as her 
society gradually became more interesting, that the 
morning would shew him a fine and beautiful woman. 
And in this he was not disappointed. It is always 
pleasant to look upon an elegant and accomplished 
female ; but doubly so when her mind has heralded her 
person, and created a deep and anxious interest in her 
behalf. 

Confusion, says a friend, upon the look of a sweet 
woman : it is more perplexing than evexy thing else m 
the world : it will hardly permit you to conclude a sen- 
tence without throwing your very words into disorder, 
and spoiling the wisest saying. We have all felt the truth 
of this no doubt : for myself I am free to acknowledge 
that I find it difficult to look in a fair face for the space 
of a few seconds without breaking into a confused sort 
of stammering; for this reason I generally contrive ta 
begin an address to a young lady without catching her 
eye, (or as the lawyers would say, without having the 
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ear of {he BenbhJ but no sooner does she favour me 
witii an attentive glance, than I &11 into an awkward 
faeshatioD, and murder the remainder of my speech* 

McNeil had chatted freelj with the lady till tho 
light had shewn him her countenance ; but it was now 
neeessaiy that glances should be exchanged whenever 
he addressed her, and therefore his eloquence was put 
to flight : he no longer ssdd pleasant or sensible things, 
SofT her oyes' prevented him from thinking long together 
on any other object but themselves : accordingly the 
round of common-place questions* succeeded rational 
and somewhat learned chat, and the companions who 
were so unreserved before they saw one another's face 
in the day-light, retrograded amazingly in the path of 
sodabifity : ibey were now very polite, and therefore 
very formal. 

*' Are you going far by the stage, madam ?** said 
McNeil ; ho never dreamt of this question before. 

** To London, Sir," replied the lady, " and you are 
going there, I believe." She had heard him say so to 
the coachman as he was about to take his seat the night 
before. 

" 1 rejoice to think we shall travel together to 
the end of the journey," rejoined M'Neil; and ho 
had scarcely uttered the words, when the elderly 
gtentleman^s confused stare on awaking from his 
slumbers, put an end to the conversation. The old 
man had slept away all knowledge of time and space ; 
and it was therefore natural enough that he should put 
Welch wig out of the window, and exclaim as hei 
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did : " Guard ! where are wef* *^ In the eoaohj, to be 
9Xte^" vociferated the Sailor ; and the attempt at a ]filke, 
was heartily relished by his companions, whose loud 
laugh announced for the first time that ail was monxing 
over head. The enquirer hastily drew him^lf back 
h[ito his seat, and muttering '^ you brute !" was silent and 
sulky for the remainder of ihp journey. 

When the stage had arrived within a mHa or two 
of London, it was met by a gentleman's carriage, whioh 
pulled up at a Utile distance from the road; the two 
ladies prepared to leave the coach, and the young- 
Cfrty as she re^d oa M'Neil-s arm, said — **H&[e, 
9ir, we shall leave you." There was nothing very 
{Articular in those words, but the tone in which they 
were uttered was a kind one, and Moojre has beau- 
tifully described it, where he sings- — 

** Ob, there ve looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine tfarongh the lieart ; 

As if the soal that minnte caught 

A something it through life had soQght i 

As if the very lips and eyes. 
Predestined to haveall our sighs, 
And never be foigot again. 
Sparkled and spoke before us then,^' 

Bob handed his fellow travellers into their carriage, and 
pursued his journey to town, thinking all the way of 
her whom he had left so lately, and speculating upon 
the probability of his ever meeting her again. 

But he was now in London ; the world was before 
Um, and he had to make his own way in it ; about fif* 
ty pounds, and a few letters of introduction, comprised 
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hlaprMot m^aiis ; two or tbree of thedo letten Wer6 to 
Twaty College men, adventurers like himself, who had 
been faiekj ehon^ to gain a footing in the literary wodd, 
and byAe possession of mote ''tact" than talent, 
eontiifad to live like gentlemen. My fiiend's great 
hopes of success were on the advice and recommendaition 
of diese experienced adventurers.* The great ihajori^ 
ofthoee who conduct and contribute to the periodical 
piodactioiis of the metropolis, are Irishmen, who, for 
the most part belong to the Inns of Court, and duly 
perform the requisites of eating their way to the 
Har. Indeed, when a young man has passed through 
Trinity College, and has to choose a profession, the law 
Is almost the only one which his circumstances allow 
him to embrace. The facilities for going to the Baf 
are great, and the incidental expences comparative!/ 
slight; no collegiate regulations are to be complied 
with, nor oaro there any stated examinations which 
require the indent to apply himself industriously to 
the learning of his profession ; on the contrary, men are 
frequently called to the Bar who have no knowledge 
even of the plainest rudiments of law^ and who have 
scarcely read a hundred pages on any branch of th^ 
legal sdenee. -Their only requisite perhaps is the 
flimsy tguculij of speech-making. This fact accounts 
for the few men who distinguished themselves as Barris* 
ters^ when compared with the number who are yearly 
admitted to the degree. I am far from being an advo- 
cate for any regulation of our Inns of Court which 
would go to multiply the difficulties in the career of a 
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jouDg aspirant : I have lived long enough to value 
wealth and greatness onlj for what it really is ; hut it 
would certainly tend not a little to the respectability 
and learned character of the profession, if some course of 
txanaination were appointed previous to the admission 
ef a man to the fellowship of barristers. This jdan 
would thwart no one whose real intention was the prac- 
tice of the Bar ; on the contrary, it would compel the 
student to apply himself in his young days, and give 
him betimes a certain knowledge of his profession, and a 
relish for something more, which could .not fieul of 
being useful to him in after life, at the same time, that 
such a necessary attention to his bpoks would very 
often save him from many of those vicious and dissipat- 
ed habits which a youth, free from restraint, is too 
well calculated to produce. 

Our legal forefeithers felt the necessity of these exa> 
minations previous to the admission of barristers, for we 
find that of old, no student could be called to the Bar 
before he had undergone an examination as to his 
learning and abilities by the whole body of the 
Benchers of his Inn ; and had also performed a variety 
of grand and pretty mootings. The two great periods 
of study, in ancient times, at the Inns of Court and 
Chancery were called .''vacations;" one began on the 
first Monday after Lammas; and each lasted for three 
weeks and three days, during which time nothing was 
heard of but readings, mootings, boltings (arguing of 
cases) and other learned exercises* The attendance oi 
students^ however, at these exercises was entirely vohm> 
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taiy; and bemg' carried on in the jargon called Law 
French, thoj'gradiially declined, and gave place to the 
comfortable practice (which is not likely soon to de- 
cline) of eating one's way to the Bar ; so that at the pre- 
sent time, a student who has eaten a certain number of 
dinneis in twelve terms, demands his. call as a matter of 
cooise ; {he Benches still retaining the power of refusing 
it, if the character of the applicant be open to objection. 
This power, however, in latter days, has seldom been 
exercised unjustly; the suspected person is always 
faidy heaid, andhas an appeal to the judges of the land 
firom the decision of the Benchers. — Although upon 
principle any power of this kind is objectionable, as it 
gives men an opportunity of gratifying unworthy preju- 
dices; jet, in the present case, when it is considered how 
great are the facilities of going to the Bar, and how. 
neoessaiy it is to preserve the profession against the 
introduction of dishonourable members, it would not 
be desirable to deprive the Benchers of their right of 
rejection. 

As soon as M'Neil had settled himself in lodgings in 
Adam-street^ Adelphi, he followed the established prac- 
tice of his literary brethren, and entered himself on the 
books of Gray^s Inn. Many men, as I have before 
hinted, take this step who never purpose going to the 
Bar; they say it gives them a respectable locality : it 
identifies them in some measure with a learned profes- 
sion ; and serves the double purpose of aiding them to 
pass as gentlemen, with the lovers of artificial distinotion» 
and living the appearance of application for the eyes of 
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tiie tobem few who look beyond the mero aiipeiAc^i of 
thiogB^ and calculate on what a man may be firfarHitt 
steiling powers anil qualities of his youth. Th^ lattet 
class of society in the metropolis is indeed a small onet 
file great mass is principally compotod of the skaddmf 
and the substantial ; the former placing all their affeo^ 
(ions upon the adventitious circumstances of life^ and 
putting, in stronger language than that of words, to etery 
candidate for their notice this awkward queslion:-^ 
^* Who and what are you ?^' and the latter as joovok- 
ingly confining their enquiry to '* what are you worth f* 
Now unless the adventurer can skilfully evade, or satis* 
&ctorily answer these questions, he has little chance of 
making his way in either of the great divisions of the 
London world. The yoUng Irish who make the law 
their nominal profession, are generally compelled to 
postpone their answer to the latter question, but they 
are not so reluctant to meet the former ; in truilii the 
pride of ance(»try is deeply felt amongst them, and th^ 
survey the roll of their pedigree with as much pleasintd 
as a more pains«taking EngUshman would survey the 
handsome rent roll bequeathed to him by his €^her, the 
first oi his fiamily. Even amongst the lower ordm:s of 
the Irish, this regard for the honours of an ancient name 
is particularly striking. I have often seen it whimsi- 
cally illustrated by perscms filling the meanest statiims 
in life ; and by none more so than old Katty Mahony, 
my grandfather^s cook for five*and-foriy years in the 
county of Limerick. Kate hardly knew one letter of 
the alphabet from another ; but her memoiy was strcmgy 
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{he hanfy bhapter of descent hod been carefiill j pte^ 
served by her kindred, and she had got it all in Ber 
head. Many a time have I listened lb the old woman 
as she maishaHed her ancestors, and recounted' their 
honourable fetes, paosing^as she came to (me who stood 
out from the rest^ and ennobled the name of Mahdny ; 
with her, there was no greater degradation in the 
world than not being able to show that one's &mily 
settled in Ireland many a year before the protectorship 
of Oliver Cromwell ; from this old dame, I caught all 
the taste I have for heraldry ; and she it was who first 
told me of the deeds (some of which might as well have 
been forgotten) of my own forefathers ; she always did 
more for the family of Mahony, than fof that o^ her 
** master's son" till at length I began to doubt thla au«^ 
thenticity of her records, and to examine thd matter 
fi>r myselfl However, Kate was substantially right ; 
her ancestors, grew better the^fGffth^ they went back, 
and mine on the other hand dwindled away in the dis-^ 
tance, and the chain was brdk:iMt^ in 1 654» 

This attention to ancestry is strikingly neglected in 
England, even amongst very respectable families ; you 
enquire in vain of ninety-nine mei^ out' of a hun- 
dred for tbree or foiir branches of theiJr genealogical 
tree ; many of them can trace ho frirthfHr back than 
their great grandfathers, and to speak the tlrhth are quite 
indifferent about the matter. In large mercantile places,, 
where the casualties of comtn^ifee are continually raising 
individuals from compaiative mdigence to wealth, there 
will alwiays be a large blass who have ho motive for 
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looking backw iids beyond the day of their own good 
fortune. I once knew a very worthy man, who had " 
read mnch and thought a great deal' more; and .'who 
was moreover of an ancient and honourable family ; 
yet so little did he care about his ancestors, that when 
I spoke to him on the subject, he could only reckon iip 
his forefathers for about a century past ; and this seemed 
to me the more remarkable, as in the parish church near 
his residence, and to which he regularly repaired on 
the Sabbath day, there were numerous monuments and 
tablets, the inscriptions on which with a little help, ena- 
bled me to make out a pedigree of several hundred 
years^ duration ; the doing which I believe, gave mo 
much greater pleasure than my friend experienced at 
finding he was of so old and honourable a stock ; in-, 
deed, the only reward I received for my trouble was to 
hear him rejoice that there was a growing disref^>ect' 
amongst us for mere names and honours, and to antici- 
pate that the great •fforts making to moralize and in- 
struct the age, would lead to the breaking down of arti- 
ficial notions of dignity, and procure the recognition of 
virtue and talent as the highest titles. Sue hmust be the 
effect in a striking degree of the advance of knowledge; 
and it is a curious and profitable thing to look into 
our own history, and see how gradually the blind: re- 
verence for names has given way before the light of edu- 
cation. It was only so far back as Henry the First, 
(as Camden tells us) that " it seemed a disgrace for a 
Gentleman to have but one single name, as the meaner 
sort and bastards had. For the daughter and heire of 
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^itz-H^on, a great Lord (as Robert of Glooester in 
^^e Library of the industrious Antiquaiy Maister lobn 
^^we writeth,) wben King Henry tbe First would 
^^vemairied bor to bis base sonne Bobert, she first 
^^^afflng answered—- 

It were to me a great shame. 

To hane a Lord withoaten his twa name ; 

whereupon the King bis Fatber, gave bim tbe name of 
Fitz-Roj, wbo after was £arle of Glooester/ and tbo 
onely wortby of his age in England.^' 

Tbe next tbing M'Neil bad to do was to obtain 
some literary employment; and accordingly several of 
bis friends (and I was amongst tbem) sat in judgment 
upon bis qualifications ; to us were submitted a num- 
ber of bis productions in prose and verse ; and it was 
left for our penetration to point out tbe most desirable 
course for tbe young man to follow. Tbere were five 
of us on wbom this task was imposed, and we found it 
no easy matter to airive at a decision. Eacb bad bis 
favourite walk, into wbicb be was desirous Bob should 
step forthwith ; and we met four or five times without 
determining tbe point. At length, it was agreed that 
it would be desirable for our proteg6 to try any 
tbing and every tbing ; and we therefore reduced tbo. 
difficulty to tbe question as to wbat bo should take first* 
Previous to our arrimg at this good understanding, it 
deserves to be noticed that eacb of us took into con- 
sideration a specimen ^of Bob's talent, and formally 
reported tbereon at a full meeting of tbe council a,t 
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Dennis Sullivan's chambeis in the AJjddle Temple. 
The productions were thus allotted : to— 

1. Alexander McCartney— a sketch entitled '* The 
Irish Man of the World." 

2. John O* Keene — an unfinished tragedy, that had 
not been christened. 

3. James Fitzwalter^— a light #ssay on " Poverty ;'* - 

being an attempt to prove' (in the words of the motto) that 

every thing is-— 

** Not bad sfmptkfftcr, nor good. 
But merely as 'tis undecstooda — 

4 ^ 

ItloUows '7m can ne'er be sure, ^ , • . ■ ^ 

Whether we pain or not endure, ^ ^ . ^ 

And fust so far are sore and grieved 
Asby thefanqr is (eZieved.'' 

4. Dennis Sullivan — ^A pblitical paper ^' on the ad- 
vantages of recognizing the Independence of v South 
America.*' 

5. Myself—" Stanzas to my Mistress;" with this 
somewhat mystical motto : 

" Al molino, ed aUa sposa, . 

Sepipre manca qualche cosa." 

Italian Pronerh* 

On the appointed evenmg, the examiners delivered 
their opinions on the papers submitted to them, seriatun, 
M'N^il himself sitting as chairman of the meetbg. 

McCartney began, and,^ according to my qotes, gave 
judgment somewhat to the following effect : '' Gentle' 
mm, it has fallen to ray lot to open the business frr 
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'we aie now assembled ; this I cannot but regret 
cuK I see friends around me who are so much more 
Capable than myself of giving sage advice to our young 
firiend, ahd of rightly directing his energies. I may be 
permkied, however, to make a few introductory obsep- 
Tatioos^ befcne I report to the meeting my opinion of 
the production' which has been laid before me ; these 
observations^ Gentlemen, ace suggested by the subject 
that our young friend has taken for the very able essay, 
whioh I now hold in my hand ; indeed, ifs very tide is a 
sufficient tfflrt for my present puiposer— -^ The Irish Man 
of the World !^ Gentlemeb, 1 am sure we are all ready 
to canfev that our fine but unfortunate country produces 
more * men of the' world' than all the other parts of the 
empire put together ; nor is this bjfii a matter of dis- 
^racer to us. Oppressed as we are at home — ^prevented 
by the numberless impediments which rise up against 
VBy from pursuiug a hopeful career on our own green 
isle ; and blessed or cursed as it may happen to be, 
with that spirit of enterprise which generally accom- 
panies the consciousness of opprelssion-^is it to be won- 
dered at, that we seek other shores, where our enei^ies 
wUi not be thwarted; or where, at least, if we do not 
meet « frioidly greeting, we shall be spared one pain— - 
that, Gentlemen, of beholding a warm and generous 
people (and those people our countrymen) broken in 
their spirit, and blighted in their hopes by the wither- 
ing hand of power ? (Hear, hear.) But it is frequently 
said against us, that we are designing adventurers, and 
iMsitlMs fortune-hunters, without n^oral restraint or do- 
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mestia virtues ; — ^that indeed, we are inen of pleasure, 
and therefore men of vicious habits. I am aware, (too 
well aware for ray own peace) how short a step it is 
from the path of pleasure to that of guilt ; but I know 
likewise that the errors of my countrymen are generally 
those which result firom a sanguine temperament and a 
warm imagination. I don't know how it happens, my 
friends, thfAt the men of our island, so near as it is to 
this country and Scotland, should be so widely distin- 
guished in their feelings and habits from their brethren 
across the Irish Channel. Take a Scotchman and put 
him on his journey, * frae the North,' you see him 
move along in a calm calculating mood, practising 
at every step that sober self-denial which lays the 
foundation of his success in after-life. Ho appears un- 
moved by passion, undisturbed by circumstances ; and 
true it is, that hb life affords an example of patient per- 
severance and progressive well-doing. But, perhaps, 
when contemplating the moral and intellectual ener^^ 
of Scotchmen, some consideration must be given to the 
domestic situation of their country.— -Gentlemen, we 
are in a great degree influenced in character by the in- 
stitutions around us. In Scotland, those institutions 
are congenial to the great majority of the people, whosa 
feelings therefore are not roused into hostility at every, 
step, by the gnawing reflection that their holiest ' 
opinions are proscribed, and their most sacred convictions 
only made the excuse for new oppressions. I am sure 
you will agree with me, my friends, that our career in 
life mainly depends upon the impressions we^ receive in 
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our joong days : in ScotlaDd, Gentlemeiiy the people and 
&ar insiiiiitioiis being in unison, no heart-burnings are 
Q^ndered with the first exercise of reason, and the mind 
isoonseqaentlj left free to pursue its peaceful and philo* 
Sophie ooane, and to acquire a moral tone and consis- 
tencj which it would never gain in the midst of unto- 
ward andmflaming associaticms. Now look at our own 
iiland, with its institutions and people continuallj at 
war; to speak generally, the first truth that strikes 
upon a yoong Irishman is, that he has the mark of 
ptoecripAkm npon him, that the intolerant /sw have sub- 
jected the mon^ to their sway, and that learning, virtue, 
geniiiBy are qualities that pass unrewarded, and only 
enable their possessor to feel how sad a thing it is to 
be a slave at home, an alien in one's own land. (Hedr, 
heat, hear.) But, Gentlemen, I am wandering too &r; 
sinoe the only intuit of my observations is to shew how 
much the character of a people is exalted by the mild 
and equitajble nature of their government. I come, then, 
to the point upon which I have more immediately to 
addiesB yoa-^the production of our fiiend ; and it gives 
me jgceat pleasure to bear my humble testimony to the 
talent whioh he bas displayed. The only objection I 
ean find to the paper is its * truth ;' for I cannot but 
feel that pietojres like tbe one before me, are not at all 
calcolafted to benefit us as a body. My firiend has 
taken a young Irishman from Trinity College, and 
launched him upon the world, without fortune of 
oonne ; and indeed, with little else save lus learning and 
bis brogue. . : The adventurer is then made- to pass 

h 
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through scenes of a very objectionable nature — to figure 
as a spendthrift, gambler, debauchee — and at last by 
tiie dint of impudence, (which has the fashionable name 
of * address,') to light upon a young lady with a good 
fortune, by which he makes his own. G^itlemen; 
Irishmen are already shunned quite enough ia society, 
without the fears of prudent English mothers bdng 
woriced upon by any overdone pieces of description. It 
is notorious that we can scarcely -get into a good &inily 
without exciting suspicion. Is there a danghtM:? she 
is carefolly kept out of the way. And in truth, the only 
&shionable use which is made of us, consists m oar 
being invited to make a hand at whist when other frimds 
are doubtful, or to attend some dowager to Kenangton 
Gardens on an idle morning in the season. I know, 
my friends, that Irish skill and address will surmoonft 
all obstacles ; but I put it to you as fellow naffistets, 
whether wo ought to multiply the difficulties in rour 
own career. One word, then, to our friend, (whose pre- 
sence amongst us I again must hail) and I have done ; 
that word is of advice ; and however inconsistently it 
may bo in me to give it, whose life has surely not been 
' the moral of his song,' it will be found no less worthy 
of attention. You are young, and yet unpractned in 
the world, with your fortune to make in the madst of 
many competitors. Take care then betimes that you 
avoid pleasure and apply yourself industriously io your 
profession. In this country, talents such as you possess, 
joined to persevering industry, never pass unrewarded ; 
and if you would have an oicample ^f the folly of the 
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oiher eoorse, look at me ! It b now too late in the 
day £ir me to retrace my steps ; would to God that it 
were not so. I have mh the round of pleasure till my 
head has grown giddy : and I have reaped my reward, 
in die faHght of ail my youthful hopes. But let me 
yet haTe one eomfort, that of seeing others avoid the 
like foUies; and of being enabled (though I cannot 
rise mjmHi) to rejoice in the success of my friends." 
(Hear, hear.) 

This fl^ieeeh of MHHartuey^s we ail loudly cheered ; 
not so modi far what he said, as the manner in which 
he spoke it: there is a warmth and earnestness in his 
mode of address, and a graceful elegance of delivery, 
that gtveB even to his most unpretending speeches a 
fbsee and inteiest far above their intrinsic merits. He 
is indeed one of those orators who should be listened to, 
but Bot read ; fcnr as he seldom thinks deeply himself, 
or takes the trouble of reasoning correctly, it is not to 
be expected that he should give us any thing for the 
mind io feed on ; and yet, by chance, I have heard 
ham strike oat a very good argument, and manage it 
with great ridU. fiat by far his highest merit lies in 
(hmwh ig together '' after-dinner '' speeches: this is a 
pecdHar talsnt, and however humble it may seem when 
rightly considered, yet it is most true that some of the 
best oraiors liave been lamentably deficient in it; for 
example I have a friend, an ornament to the Bar and 
the Senate, who cannot return thanks in a respectable 
mannsr fi>r his health being drunk — ^he always oom- 
piaitts that he haa nothing to talk about^-Hio subject ; 

L 2 
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now McCartney never speaks so well, as when he is 
not tied down to a point, but is left a perfect liberty to 
take as wide a range as his fancy may suggest. 

, O'Keene rose next, and observed '' that he had only a 
very few observations to make on the unfinished tragedy ; 
and to be candid, Gentlemen, (said he) I donH think I 
can safely recommend my friend to apply himself to the 
stage. There are many reasons against the draii^atic 
pursuit, even assuming that a maa has all the essential 
qualities of a play writer : the mortifications, for exam- 
ple, which a man of genius is liable to receive from the 
prejudice, ignorance, and avarice of managers,* as well 
a3 from the capricious judgment of an ill-assorted .au- 
dience, are quite enough to deter any considerate man 
from the pursuit of dramatic literature ; ani ihen^ even 
to be a successful author, and to gain an uncertain in- 
come by such an employment, is far from being so 
respectable as the industrious practice of a profession 
will make us. I, therefore, recommend to my young 
friend to give up all thoughts of the stage, and only 
apply himself to literature till such times as he can 
do without it. His poetry certainly does him niach 
credit ; some of his descriptions are pleasing and^ even 
elegant ; but the piece is altogether deficient in action, 
and wholly unfit for representation.'-' 

Bob looked somewhat grave at this judgment against 
him, as he placed his greatest reliance on the unfinished 

* I should, perhaps, remark here that the speaker had not Iwig be- 
fore felt the disappoimmeDt to which a rejected tragedy gives birth. 
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iragedj ; but Fitzwalter, with the '* Essay* on Poverty'* 
in his hand, got up and cheered him a little. ** Faith, 
Tobseiyed Fltzj'this is a whimsical paper, and amusing 
enough, 1*11 swear, for \The New Monthly ' or * The 
London,* Fll just recommend you, my lad, to stick 
to this line of writings— His all the rage just now — and 
a very convenient fashion it is; you're not bothered 
with' fisu^, dates, or arguments ; and talk of premises, 
why^only JQst make what you choose, and draw any 
concKnioiK, the fiairther they are from the right ones 
the Setter* The paper I hold in my hand, Gentlemen, 
half deoefved me last night into the snuggest belief on 
this side 'the water ; for reading it quietly over to my- 
self^ I felt for an hour I was quite rich enough, in all 
oonsdenoe. But in walked old Katty — * An' you 
plase. Sir, (said she) there's a gentleman waiting 
below/ ' * Show him up, (said I) ask him his name/ 
'Oh, Mr. Stitchly, now this is a veiy kind call of 
yout's^-won't you be seated?' and he made a low 
bow,--and pulled out of his pocket a small slip of pa- 
per—^* I hope you'll excuse me for being so bold, Sir; 
but I've a very large sum to make up by the first of 
next month, and I trust you'll oblige me i^th your 
small aooonnt — ^I would not have pressed you so soon, 
but yon know, Sir, the thing has been standing for more 
than a twelvemonth last Christmas.' ' Why that's very 
true/ said I, looking quite fierce at the tailor ; ' but 
your money's quite safe, you know — are you afraid o' 
mef * Oh! not at all,' said he. ' Well, my good 
fellow, just leave your small bit of account, and 1*11 call 
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lit jour shop in a day or two/ This tailor/ you see. 
Gentlemen, destroyed all the truth of Bob's essay, but 
that's no £ault of his, and sure enough * poverty^s' only 
a matter of fancy to those who have money suflBlcient 
to make it so."* 

Dennis Sullivan prided himself upon his political 
talents ; he had written articles for a newspaper ever 
since his arrival in the metropolis, some ten or twelve 
years ago, and thorefinre he was a kind of Mentor in 
these matters. '' I have carefully read (said he, in a 
solemn and dogmatical tone) the paper on South Ame- 
rica, and from the long experience which I have bad in 
the world of politics, I may be allowed to speak on such 
subjects with somewhat of authority. Gentlemen, to con- 
stitute a good political writer, many things are required: 
it is necessary that he should have a natural taste for 
the subject, be well read in general history, and fidly 
acquainted with the laws of his country* I am aware 
that these requisites are not possessed by many of those 
who write for the leading journals of the day, and that 
the Metropolitan Press, taken generally, is distinguish- 
ed for any thing but talent. Many of the provincial 
journals, particularly some in the North of ESn^bnd, are 
very superior in their management to those of the 
metropolis : the original articles in the latter are fre- 
quently vapid and verbose; the object of the writ^ 
continually displaying itself in the desire to eke out so 
many words to fill a certain space. Whilst I have 
had the opportunity^ however, of directing a portion 
of the presS; I may safely say, without subjecting my- 
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sdf totbe chaij^ of vanity, that I have oonstanUy en- 
ieavcnnd. to avoid these fiaults, and have not been 
altogether nnsnocessfiiL But as to my friend in the 
ehair, I cannot, to speak in the language of candoory 
recommend him to pursue the course of politics ; not 
that li«8 enaj wants talent or information, quite the 
contrary ; still in the present day there is no demand 
iot such wnting, and a nan would waste his ^leigies 
fcr little profit. Gentlemen, I am sorry to say, that 
the pibtio hate quite lost their relish for politiofd en- 
qinnB% and that the lovie of liberty seems to have given 
wayta the love of literature and science ; I must not he 
eniMidflrod as undervaluing the latter acquirements, but 
I am oonfident, Gentlemen, you will agree with' me that 
tlwy an not half so estimable as a high relish for politi- 
ealliber^. (FitxwaHer and myself shook our heads,) 
But tfaera is another consideration that operates power- 
folly with me, whilst advising my young friend : he 
fiiipoaea attaching himsdf to the legal profession, and 
theiefore it would be highly desirable that he should ab- 
slain as imich as posnble from the expression of his poli« 
tical s«itim«[its, or identifying himself with a particular 
paity. He is not rich or independent of the world, and 
shouU eanfoliy abstain from such a declaration of his 
•fMiiioiitaa may hereafter make against his interest As 
a friend, I give him this advice, and warn him of the 
profitiffls danger of writing polities;'? 

9ob^s stanzas to his mistress gave me the opportunity 
of throwing in my little drawback,- in the usual way; 
'' The lines are good enough,'* said I, *' bat sentimental 
poetry fetches netting in the market ; even the minor 
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Dennis Sullivan's chambeis in the ^{iddle Templd. 
The productions wore thus allotted : to— 

1. Alexander McCartney— a sketch entitled ** The 
Irish Man of the World." 

2. John O' Keene — ^an unfinished iaiugeij, that had 
not been christened. 

3. James Fitzwalter^— a light fssay on " Eoverty ;'* ~ 

being an attempt to prove' (in the words of the motto) that 

eveiythtogis- 

<< Not bad sirmplliffter, nor goody 
But merely as ^tis undttstood. — 

'n • • • ^ . • . . • • . 

ItfoUows m con ne'er be suiVy ^ , -. .> ». 

Whether we pain or not endure, .... 
And fast so far are sore and grieved 
Ashy ihe fBUcy is believed J^ 

4. Dennis Sullivan — ^A political paper ^' on the ad« 
vantages of recognizing this Independence of ^ South 
America.'' 

5. Myself — " Stanzas to my Mistress;" with ihb 
somewhat mystical motto : 

" Al molino, ed alia sposa^ 
Sepipre manca qualche cosa.^' 

Italian Pronerh* 

On the appointed evening, the examiners delivered 
their opinions on the papers submitted to thorn, sertfffim, 
M'N^il himself sitting as diairman of the meetbg. 

McCartney began, and^ according to my potes, gave 
judgment somewhat to the following effect : *' Gentle* 
men^ it has fiBllen to ray Jot to open the businesa frr 
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^T^ldfdi Ve axe now assembled ; this I cannot but regret 
Qif I see friends around me who are so much more 
Capable than myself of giving sage advice to our young 
friend^ abd of rightly directing his energies. I may be 
permklad^ however, to make a few introductory obser- 
vatioDsf before I report to the meetmg my opmion of 
the prodoctioQ' which has been iaid before me ; these 
observations. Gentlemen, are suggested by the subject 
that our young friend has taken for the very able essay, 
which I now hold in my hand ; indeed, its very title is a 
sufficient t^ct for my present purposer— ^ The Irish Man 
of the Wodd V Gentlemeti, I am sure we are all ready 
io canfeas that our fine but unfortunate country produces 
more ' men of the' world' than all the other parts of the 
empire put together ; nor is this fact a matter of dis- 
grace to 08. Oppressed as we are at home — ^prevented 
by the numberless impediments which rise up against 
us, ftom pureniing a hopeful career on our own green 
isle ; and blessed or cursed as it may happen to be, 
with that spirit of enterprise which generally accom- . 
panieaihe consciousness of oppretoion-*is it to be won<- 
defed itt, that we seek other shores^ where our en^gies 
will not be thwarted; or where, at least, if we do not 
meet a ftiendly greeting, we shall be spared one pain*— 
tha^ Gentlemffli, of beholding a warm and generous 
people (and those people our countrymen) broken in 
their spirit, and blighted in their hopes by the wither- 
ing hand of power ? (Hear, hear.) But it is firequently 
said against us, that we are designing adventurers, and 
he a rtl— fortune-hunters, without n^oral restraint or do- 
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mesUc virtnes ; — ^that indeed, we are men of pleasure, 
and theiefoie men of vicious habits. I am aware, (too 
well aware for my own peace) how short a step it is 
from the path of pleasure to that of guilt ; but I know 
likewise that the errors of my countrymen are generally 
those which result firom a sanguine temperament and a 
warm imagination. I don't know how it happens, my 
fiiends, thfAt the men of our island, so near as it is to 
this country and Scotland, should be so widely distin- 
guished in their feelings and habits from their brethren 
across the Irish Channel. Take a Scotchman and put 
him on his journey, * frae the North,' you see him 
move along in a calm calculatmg mood, practising 
at every step that sober self-denial which lays the 
foundation of his success in after-life. He appears un- 
moved by passion, undisturbed by circumstances ; and 
true it is, th^t his life affords an example of patient per- 
severance and progressive well-doing. But, perhaps, 
when contemplating the moral and intellectual energies 
of Scotchmen, some consideration must be given to the 
domestic situation of their country.— -Gentlemen, we 
axe in a great degree influenced in character by the in- 
stitutions around us. In Scotland, those institutions 
are congenial to the great majority of the people, whose 
feelings therefore are not roused into hostility at every 
step, by the gnawing reflection that their holiest ' 
opinions are proscribed, and their most sacred convictions 
only made the excuse for new oppressions. I am sure 
you will agree with me, my friends, that our career in 
life mainly depends upon the impressions we^ receive in 
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ooryomig days : in Scotland, Gentlemen, the people and 
&ir institations being in unison, no heart-burnings are 
ei^ndered with the first exercise of reason, and the mind 
isoonseqaeotlj left free to pursue its peaceful and philo* 
Sophie coarse, and to acquire a moral tone and consis- 
tency which it would never gain in the midst of unto- 
ward aadiuflaming associati(»is. Now look at our own 
iilaiid, with its institutious and people continually at 
war ; to speak generally, the first truth that strikes 
npon a' young Irishman is, that he has the mark of 
pioecripidoii upon him, that the intolerant /sw have sub- 
jected the mon^ to their sway, and that learning, virtue, 
geniuBy are qualities that pass unrewarded, and only 
enable their possessor to feel how sad a thing it is to 
be a ilave at home, an alien in one's own land. (Hedr, 
heatp hear.) But, Gentlemen, I am wandering too &r; 
sinoe the only intuit of my observations is to shew how 
much the character of a people is exalted by the mild 
and equitable nature of their government. I come, then, 
to the point upon which I have more immediately to 
addiesB yoa-^the production of our fiiend ; and it gives 
me great Measure to bear my humble testimony to the 
talent which he has displayed. The only objection I 
ean find to the paper is its * truth ;' for I cannot but 
feel that pietnlres like the one before me, are not at all 
calculated to benefit us as a body. My firiend has 
taken a yoong Irishman from Trinity College, and 
lannehed him upon the world, without fortune of 
ooune ; and indeed, with little else save his learning and 
bis brogue* The adventurer is then made- to pass 

h 
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reported in the galleiy of that House, of which he is now 
one of the most distinguished ornaments. 

Amongst the letters of introduction which McNeil 
brought with him from Ireland, was one to JMrs. Firman^ 
a widow lady who resided in Harley-street. This gentle- 
-woman was about forty ; she had been left by her 
hnsband with the care of four daughters and a son, for 
whose establishment in life her means were somewhat 
inadequate, fiut she was a woman of fashion as far as 
her circumstances would admit; and her great ambition 
was to see her children respectably isettled in the worid. 
With her, gentility was every thing ; and I believe she 
would have sacrificed half the real comforts of life for 
the sake of an appearance. Her daughters were now 
growing into womanhood ; the eldest being twenty and 
the youngest nearly sixteen. They were elegant girb, 
well educated and clever, particularly the first, who united 
great strength of mind to a fine person and Br delicate 
taste for the most pleasing accomplishments of woman. 
Mrs. Firman received M*Ncil with great cordiality, ap- 
proaching to something like fiiendship, — ^the fact was, he 
had come recommended to her by an old Irish relative 
for whom she had much regard, and whose substantial 
kindness to her family was not soon to be forgotten. 

As a woman of the world, however, she saw some 
danger in introducing the young man to a close intimacy 
with her daughters — ^they were poor, and he was so like- 
wise, at the same time that his manners and accomplish- 
ments gave him an evident advantage in society. Mrs* 
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^^bmaa, therefore, contented herself with being kind to 
^'Neil when she ^aw him, taking care to be '^ not at 
l^me/^ as often as it suited her convenience* She did not 
^V8 him frequMit invitations to her parties ; and. when she 
did invite him, it was only to meet her second-rate com- 
panj, io whom, in reply to '^ What is he?" it was suffi- 
dent to. say ** A gentleman going to the Bar<" And 
basideay Bob was indebtad for many of his invitations 
fiNHn Mrs. FirmaUyxto the fact of her being a widow, and to 
the awkward situation in which such ladies are placed 
lor the want of a beau : in London it isi quite impossible 
thai they ean attend certain places without the arm of a 
geatlemao; an Ehdubition, a walk in Kensington. Grar- 
dens^ the Theatre, the Church, &c., all require the pre* 
seoqaof a gallant, and Captain Cameron and Mr. Dibble 
thebankflr^s son. are occasionally out of town, or oUier* 
wise eni^aged; so that it is particularly convenient to have 
a ]e» important, personage at command, who when 
better company cannot be obtained, will feel honoured by 
attending on a fiBshionable widow and her youog daugh- 
ten ; these latter gentlemen, itoo, are generally to be sum- 
moned finom the Temple at the shortest notice; and if at 
the eleventh hour, a bean should be required, he can 
readily be obtained by a note something like that, of 
which the followmg is a copy : — 

• " Mrs. Firman presents her respects to Mr. M'Neil, 
and will feel honoured by his company this evenmg^— a 
small party. Mrs. F. hopes Mr. McNeil will excuse 
this very short notice. 

*' Harle^Btreet, May 10, 1800." 
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Bob sawcloaiiy enough the game that was played 
with him, he felt that the lady used him as a matter of 
oonYenienGe only: but it was not for him to notice 
or take umbrage at these things: he came into so- 
ciety as an advaiturer, v^ose interest it was to take 
advantage of every circumstance that occurred, without 
reference to the feelings that give rise to it. He, there- 
fiove, never inquired whether he was invited to take a 
seat^ or merely to fill up a vacancy, it was quite enough 
Aat he was invited, and that an opportunity was thus 
afforded him of turning matters to good account; with 
this fioeling he read such notes as the one beforeiinMi- 
tioned vdth great seriousness— said to himself ** a mere 
humbug this !^'— and dressed accordin^y. He consoled' 
himself ^t he should, ere long^ have made sufficient pio» 
gress in society to justify his throwing up the invita- 
tions of Mrs. Firman ; but just at present, when slie 
was almost the only fiftshionable £riend to whose parties 
he could gain admission, it would be an act of great 
imprudenoe to forego such advantages merely (m the 
score of feeling, a thing which in the polite world gene- 
rally gives way to convenience ; and thus it is, that 
peiBons who would gladly be a hundred miles apad^ 
are constantly brought into contact, and perform to 
each other all the courteous civilities of life* And ii 
was quite pardonaUe in M'Neil thus to act in opposi- 
tion to his feelings, and occasionally even to bear the 
mortification of a tacit insult, when it is considered how 
many impediments exist against the entrance of a 
young man mto the '' good society" of London. But 
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OBoe set him a&oai, aud let liim have an opportoDity 
^reeommeiidiiig himself, by a thousand little stten- 
^iooB^ and the way is surprisdngly smooth and even. 

Bol^ to do him jngtice, made the most of oj^rtunity ; 
and afier a shcNrt time, stood toleiably well for a poor 
jloitkiBan in the opinion of s^^nl elderly ladies with 
wiiom he played a sober game at whist, of several 
yoonger dues . with whom he qoadrilled, and of a few 
itikwlirting fathem whose femoies he humooied, and 
wlK)aeffejudlees he respected. 

VtKj toon after their acquaintance, McNeil acciden* 
tally.diico ye rod Mrs. Finnan's leal sentiments towards 
him> At (me of Uie lady's crowded routs he entered 
Into conversation with the Hon. Mr. Northley, the 
yoaagarjwn «f a Sootdi Baron : this gentleman arrived 
aifbe puly aomewhat late, and it was qoite apparent 
thai lie had lingered a little too l<»ig over his bottie : he 
flierefi»e more iban usually communicative^ and 
in {he course of chat, that Bob's domicile was 
in the Temple, he proposed that they should walk home 
togedier, their destination being the same. ** I shall be 
most happy,'' said McNeil : and they took their de« 
padnse immediately . 

'' Floe gnb, the Miss Firmans ;'' observed Northley, 
in order to begin a conversation. 

" Btttber so, I think/' rq^lied Bob, '' particularly 
the eldest." 

^* You are right, she is so ; but too high, and a 
Mm s a great objection that." 

*' Toa don't think it a recommendation, then ^'^ 
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" Not at all, quite the contway — and they are \etf^^ 
poor — no fortune whatever, I believe. Won't do^* 
you l^now^ for young lawyers in these . briefless days. -* 

*' Why, truly, the young members of the profession 
are not generally too riph." 

** Too rich. Sir ; not one in ten has a couple of hun-' 
drod clear of his profession, and that clears him nothing/* 

" So, you are an advocate for a rich wife ?*' , 

*f Why, to be sure I am — pray how is the younger 
son of a poor Scotch Peer: to live if he doesn't get 
hoLi of a rich man's daughter; I made an sttaek the 
other day on the only child of Sir William Wikon : a 
fine clever girl. Sir, and a good estate.". > 

'^ And I hope you succeeded/' ' 

*^ Not at all — I pressed my suit hard, but it wouUqH 
do; I believe she's engaged: her mother said soine* 
thing about an affection for a young Irishmaii'wIUNii 
she met at some watering place last summer. No re- 
flection upon your coantrymen, my good Sir, but they 
are desperately bold clever fortune-hunters.** 

** Why, Mr. Northley, we certainly have the .<mlit 
of being able in that way. But the Scotch-—" 

'^Oh ! nothing like you. Sir — ^we are too prudent» 
too cautious by half— you take the thing bystotm, 
whilst we are calculating about it But Mrs. fmnaot 
we were ,^aking of her daughters. By the .way, the 
old ladyr-" 

*^ Old lady. Sir, she wouldn't be well pleased to 
hear you give her that title— she's only forty." | 

''Well, that's true enough, I believe; but then it 
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^68 a woman look on the wrong side of life when 
^^ k surrounded by three or four handsome daughters. 
^ VIS abost to saj, Mis. Firmcui seems veiy anxious 
^ get her daughters well married." 

'* She does so : but that's natural enough : and I 
Vish ihej may go off well." 

** And 80 do I, upon my soul ; and if the eldest had 
W a go^ fortune, I think I should be in love with 
h» myself. By the bye, thou^, she's an artful girl, 
19 to all the trioks of fashion. Sir — only step to my 
chamben mth me, and 111 shew you a rare specimen 
of her diaiimulation." 

The two gentlemen had by this time reached the 
TemjJe, and Mr. Northle/s chambers bdng on the 
first floor, M'Neil accompanied him thither. 

" Now, iny good Sir," said Northley, " you'll take 
a chair near the fire, and my servant Tom shall bring 
us a oool bottle of claret ; my head is literally giddy 
wiQi the jomphig about at Mrs. Firman's rout. Tom, 
lias anything been brought for me ?" 
> *' This syp of paper, Sir," replied the lad, and laid it 
More the young barrister. 

" Why, what have we here ? As I live, a fee 
tnaiked 190a it!'* 

WIOGINS ats. SMITH and another. 

Mb. Northley 
To move that the de£Bndant in this cause may be 
disdiarged oat of custody on filing common baiL 

1. GUA. 

jf 
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Welly this is a piece of professional: good lack, it (ian* 
not be said I do no business.'' 

** And permit me to drink to your future success 
Mr. Nortbley/^ exclaimed Bob, as he paid bis respects 
to the claret. 

" Thank you, thank you! But now I'll shew yoa 
Miss Firman's letter. It seems that Lady Nortbley 
and one of my sisters a short time ago met :10m ^ 
company at Mrs. Firman's which they had some 
dlight objection to — and the other day another inyita- 
tion corning to them, my sister addressied her firi»id, 
Mary Ann' Firman, setting forth the old lady's 
scruples: this epistle produced the following {which I 
found in my sister's writing-desk yesterday) from Miss 
Firman. 1^11 read it. Sir, and ydu'll see what a fine 
piece of convenience they make of the poor devil of a 
gentleman:-— > 

" Harley-strect, May 12, 1800. ; 

" My dear Miss Northlet, 
'* I thank you for your kind note, and hasten to 
answer the most material part of it. ^You tell me 
that your good Mamma objects to your att^ding 
parties to which poor Irish gentlemen are invited,' and 
you allude to the presence of Mr. M'Neil at our last 
rout. My dear friend, I assure you it was a mere 
accident that brought him amongst us on the occasion 
to which you allude, and we all felt much n^gret at 
the circumstance. You know veiy well that such gehtl6- 
men are rather convenient sometimes— to walk with us 
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^ the morning, and saj. pleasant things to us : indeed, 
^e could hardly live without them, because we feel 
^ejr are so much our humble servants, and always at 
Command. Mamma agrees with Lady N. that they 
^^ght not to be invited too often, and never to meet 
^ur bed friends ; but I'll tell you how Mr. M'N. 
came to be present at our last party. He was walk- 
log with us one morning in the park, when Elate (who 
k always so very heedles:}) said to him in Mammals 
iiaanng— -^ We shall see you at our Wednesday's 
party, Mr. M'Neil ?' He did not reply to my sister, 
but you see^ my dear, we could not avoid giving him 
an invitation. This Mamma did very distant and 
fimnal : but it was so provoking that he came, when 
nobody expected him; and then he made himself so 
▼eiy agiecable to the Miss T.'s, and he quadrilles so 
well that li was quite unpleasant ; for several of our 
friends asked who he was : and, don't be angiy, my 
dear Miss Northley, but I think you were very much 
pleased with his attentions, and he said the next day 
that you were one of the most elegant ladies in the 
zoom. But pray let us see you on Monday, and be 
assured that he will not be invited; for. MamnoA 
would rather offend him than run the risk of his 
plaguing us again as he did at our last party ; but I 
should be sorry to do that, as really he is a very graoe- 
(al young man, and if he had but a good fortune, — and 
they say he'll be certain of success in his profession, 
but it vnll be so long first It was very presuming in 
to leave bis card in Berkeley-square. Pray a/m^ 

m2 
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good Lady N. that ho will not be invited. I have 
a thousand things to saj to you, Capt. C. walked with 
118 yesterday, and was so entertaining, 

" My dear friend, 
** Yours, very affectionately, 

*' Mart Ann Fihman/' 

** There, Sir," observed the young barrister, ** Hiatus 
how they use Mr. McNeil : it would be a good joke 
to let him know who his friends are, and how conve- 
nient he is sometimes.'" 

" A very good joke, indeed, Sir," replied Bob, " I 
dale say he'd be highly amused at it.^' 

** No, no, that's rather too much. Highly amused ! 
You'll take some more wine ?" 

" I thank you, Mr. Northley, but really, I have 
had quite enough for one sitting ; and I mast wish 
you good morning." 

" Well, my good Sir, you'll let me see you again. 
I shall be very happy to become better acquainted. 
You know the way to my chambers, and I'll find iny 
way to your's. But, by the bye, I've not the pleasure 
of knowing your name." ^ 

'* M'Neil, Sir, permit me to hand you my card.*' 

'* M'Neil, eh ! why, surely — ^upon mj soiB, Sir, I 
beg ten thousand pardons for reading that letter, but 
you are not the same gentleman f" 

" The very same, who is now and then so great a 
convenience. But wo^ll talk of this matter another 
day, Mr. Northley, and I feel truly obliged for Aet 
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knowledge you've given me of my friends. Good 
nighty or rather, good morning." 

But Mrs. Firman had no reason to fear any designs 
of. McNeil upon her daughter's heart. He respected 
the young lady, as most gentlemen in their gallant days 
do respect young ladies ; nay, although he never 
dreamed of marrying her himself, yet he would have 
Mi somewhat disturbed at the thought of any one 
else doing so. This was a strange and rather incon- 
asient feeling: but it is, I believe, entertained by 
moat of us m our youthful days towards more than one 
fair lady ; and the sex have, indeed, the best reason 
in the world for complaining of the inexplicable con- 
duct which gentlemen pursue towards them. Kind, 
gallant, and attentive, they t6o frequently induce their 
female^ companions to believe that something more is 
meant than common courtesy, whilst at the same tiiiie 
they are only administering to their own vanity at 
the ezpence of others peace of mind. McNeil was 
not aUogetfaer free from this offence : his attentions to 
Mary Aim Firman were too marked and particular to 
escape observation ; and the young lady's mother soon 
found itnecessary to counsel her on the great necessity 
of preserving only a friendly feeling towards the young 
man. Mary Ann listened to her. prudent mother's 
advice with the utmost seriousness, and assented to the 
reasonableness and force of her remarks; but when 
Mn. Firman went further and urged her daughter to 
aoo^ the hand of a rich suitor who had recently de- 
daied himself, the young lady forgot her disguise. 
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^d wannly declared that although she did not believe 
M 'Neil entertained a stronger feeling for her than that 
of respect, yet her heart had been given to him, and 
liho was resolved never to many another. This sud- 
den declaration at first somewhat disturbed Mn. 
Firman; but she soon consoled herself With the re- 
flection that by declining to invite the young man to 
her house, and taking every prudent opportunity 
ol promoting the addresses of Mr. Dibble, she should 
at length succeed in making a good match for her 
daughter. The last named gentleman was the son 
of a ciiSv banker, and was now about thirty-five, a 
^ pr^r age (Mrs. Finna. consider«dTfor n»ny- 
ing^ when men are presumed to have sown all their 
wild oats, and are contented to sit down quietly with 
a wife about a dozen years younger than themselves. 
Mr. Dibble, however, had not been remarkable far the 
wandering career of his youth ; indeed, he was of a 
sober temperament, to which he was mainly indebted 
Ibr the comparative steadiness of his life. He had, 
likewise, at an early age, under the direction of his 
industrious father, acquired habits of business, the love 
of which rather increased as he approached the steady 
age of forty. Old Dibble was altogether a citizen, 
and hated the country west of Temple Bar. . His 
rural seat was at Clapton, where he had a good plain 
house, and a fiimous cellar of old port ; this was the 
banker^s favourite wine, and he always contended 
that it was the only sort of foreign beverage which 
harmonized with roast beef, and suited the English 
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constitaiion. " There, (he would exclplm, holding 
np a bum per) there, gentlemen ! in this we have 
sonlething worth feeding upon, old, rough and fii\e, 
gentlemen/' So much attached was the banker to 
his baakiog-house and Clapton, that nothing could 
ioduee him to give up the former wholly to his son, 
and let the latter; although these two things had .been 
sftcmtly urged bj Mrs. Dibble. 

'' What, (said the old man, after dinner one Sun- 
day, ai Clapton) would you have me give np business, 
the only eomlbrt of my life, and die of very idleness 1" 
*' The only comfort of your life, Mr. Dibble ! Isn't 
it a.shaiQe that at your age you don't giv0 up th^ 
bustle of. business, and retire from the City. to enjoy a 
-few of the pleasures of the fashionable World ?" 
. ** The fashionable world, indeed ! I hate ilij^e 
£isliionable world ; really, ever smce you were pre- 
jented at Court by Mrs. Gayling, the IX)rd Mayor's 
hdy^ you*ve thought of nothing else but parties and 
.the west end of the town. But, say what you please, 
Mrs. Dibble, I never will consent to take a house in 
Portland-plaice, and make a fool of myself by giving 
large and costly routs to the bon ton, as you call it. 
Not I, indeed, the very thought of it disturbs me more 
,than a £iU .of ten per cent, in the stocks.'' 

. " .Sorely, if you have no wi^ to please me, (re- 
joined the good lady) you ought tq think of your 
ohildren, and how necessary it is to introduce them 
into godd society. I wish to see my daughter married 
into a noble family, and my son made a baroj^et.^' 
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*' A baronet! what's a title without monej, or 
even with it I'd much rather see Jack alderman of 
the ward, and Emily married to mj old friend Dick 
Smith's son, who is a good steady young tradesman, 
and promises to follow in the steps of his respected 
father. Smith has worked hard in his time: I re- 
member well we began life with a similar kind of for*> 
tune, but thanks to the respectability of .trade, we 
can now buy nine*tenths of the men upon 'Change. 
It would be a happy day for me, Mrs. Dibble, if .1 
could see the girl married to young Smith ; bat you, 
madam, you are for ever encouraging her to hate 
trade and tradesmen;, but remember this^'tiiatif she 
marries that half-pay captain fellow, she baa none of 
my money. No, no, I hav'n't made a fortune to soflfer 
it to be thrown away at mj lime of life upon a gnee- 
less squandering blockhead, who has no brains or 
honour, and whose fortune consists in a red coat. Ah, 
Mrs. Dibble, I regret the day you went to Court ; be- 
fore then you were a contented citizen's wife, and 
paid a proper respect to trade.'^ 

'' I hate trade. Sir; and if I live, Emily shall never 
many young Smith." 

** And whilst I live, madam, she shall never marry 
Captain Cameron. I'll make my will — I'll cut her off 
— a shilling, madam. You provoke me, Mrs. Dibble : 
but I'll be cool." 

" Ah, you may be m a rage if you like it, but Bmfly 
shall not disgrace herself and my family by marrying 
a tradesman.'* 
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Your fsLinily, madam ; why when I married yoiiy 
all your friends together conldn't buy a hundred in the 
threes — ^you hadn't a sixpence, and your father— 

'' He was a gentleman, as every body knows : and 
nevorhad low ideas.*' 

''Poor man! he was a sober kind of fellow, sure 
enough: but as to being a gentleman, my dear, we 
mDBt all remember when he was one of the lord 
mayor^s footmen. Not at all the worse for that, to 
be sure — but to hear his daughter talking thus, foiget^ 
ting that not forty years ago she had only one single 
gown to h^ back, as true as my name's Dibble.** 

'' 'Tis fidse, you monster ! I had plenty of clothesy 
and mi^t have had many a better man than you.*'- 

"Well, now don't be in a rage, my dear wife; 
aft^ living together so many years it is as well not to 
quarrel about trifles, — ^let us go on to the end of our 
journey quietly, for we can*t hope to be here much 
longer. I am quite resolved not to get in a rage any 
more, but pray don't provoke me by your foolish 
schemes.'* 

*' Mr. Dibble, I've always been a good wife/' 

** You have, my dear." 

'' And therefore you ought to afford me some little 
gratification." 

'* And so I will, any thing you ask, provided it be 
in reason." 

** Then what can be your objection to a house in 
Pordand-place, when it would give as all so much 
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pleasure, and tho situation is so hoaltby, you would 
find the benefit of it yourself." 

'* No benefit whatever, my dear wife. I bate the 
west end of the metropolis/^ 

'* Only think, that we have no place in town to 
give a party in." 

'* So much the better, it preserves me from a great 
annoyance, and our children form an additional source 
of temptation ; and I am sorry to say, there's very 
little virtue or honour amongst the fashionables at the 
west end of the town. Jack at present is a .steady 
man, and I should be grieved to see him ruined by 
bad company. I trust he'll bear in mind the lessons I 
have taught him, and follow the example of bis father, 
whose credit is good in any part of Europe. That^s 
the sort of honour 1 wish to see him preserve." 

^' But if he marries Miss Firman yon must give him 
•a house at the other end of the town. She is a 
woman of family, and can't live in the City." 

" DonH tell me about family — ^hisw she any fortune ? 
Not a shilling ; and yet if tho boy likes her, I hav'n't 
much objection to the match, for I think she's a sensi- 
ble girl, and will soon give up the follies which her 
mother has taught her,— ^if they behave well and go on 
< steadily, 1*11 give them fifty thousand to begin with. 
But Emily shall never marry that captain." 

" I am sure he's a very gentlemanly man, and you 
'Would like him as well as I do if you knew him better.'! 

" FU never know him better; and I must beg^that 
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he is not invited to my table^ or I sliall be compcJled 
to insult bim to bis face.''' 

" You coald not bebave so rudely as that surely, 
and Elmily likes bim extremely, and every body says 
he is a most handsome feiscinating man, and so polite/' 

''A handsome man, indeed! a coarse jew- looking, 
whisky-lipped fellow, who is^bunting about tbe town 
for a finrtone* Tbe scoundrel shall never see tbe colour 
of my money." 

'* I am really surprised, Mr. Dibble, at your lan« 
gaage, ypu ought to know better than to use such 
coarse expressions towards a gentleman who visits us ; 
he left his card here yesterday, and will dine with us 
next Sunday at my invitation.'^ 

" Then, madam, you will dine vdthout me.'* 

*' That we can't do, I told bim be would see you, 
and be ^te at home with us." 

" I wiU not see tbe scoundrel. I shall dine at 
Smithes; Emily will go with me: she'll not disobey 
her father, I'm quite certain of that. You will 
entertain the captain alone, Mrs. Dibble/'. 

" Your treatment is not to be borne. Sir, thus to 
insult a man of fashion." 

" D--n fashion, madam, be shall not dine at my 
table, and that's my last word on this subject ; I will 
step to my friend Smith's till you have cooled your- 
self a little, Mrs. Dibble ; oh ! that I bad ever suffered 

yon to go to Court." 

« * • • 

This Captain Cameron was a gay, pleasant man^ 
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whose attentions to the banker's daughter were not 
disliked bj her ; and the young lady's mother,^ by en- 
'Conraging his suit, materially encreased his chances of 
ultimate success. Emily, however, was not firmly fixed 
in her choice : she was flattered by the attentions of 
a fashionable soldier ; but she loved her father, and re- 
spected even his prejudices : it is more than probable, 
therefore, that but for the aid and kind offices of Mis. 
Dibble, the captain would have besieged the young 
lady's heart in vain. As it was, she stoutly declared 
her resolution never to marry without the consent .of 
her father ; and the fortune-hunting soldier saw very 
plsdnly that his only hope was in being able to shake 
this awkward resolution, and induce the young lady to 
elope with him. Be had spoken to Mrs. Dibble on 
this subject, who after a little hesitation agreed to the 
captain's plan, and promised to use every argument in 
its favour to her daughter. The soldier knew how 
much is done in matters of love by perseverance ; that 
indeed, the ladies are proverbial for submitting at 
length to a patient and inflexible lover, who sets out 
upon his expedition resolved not to take " No^^ for an 
answer, or to suffer coolness, time, or rivals, to divert 
him from his steady purpose. And so well did the 
captain conduct his- suit, that in progress of time the 
yoimg lady displayed evident symptoms of a relenting 
disposition. At first she would not listen to the word 
''elopement;*' and therefore she was safe: but now 
she consented to speculate on the error of disobedience, 
and to reason with her gallant admirer on the manifest 
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impropridy of a trip to Gretna. In matters of thk 
kind, I believe, when ladies reason their safety is en» 
dangered-^indeed, they seldom resort to arguments 
against a measure until they are half convinced that 
the measure itself is good. 

£hiily*s resolution was fast giving way, when a cir- 
cumstance occurred, which put quite a different feature 
on the business. One day M'Neil and his friend 
Northley w^re dining together at a comfortable second- 
rate hotely when they enquired of the waiter if any 
new company had arrived. " Very little, indeed, 
Sir,^ rallied Thomas, as he drew the cork of a second 
bottle— only a foreign lady, who can hardly make 
herself understood. We don't know what to do 
with her; she's a pretty French woman, but seems 
very sad^ and wishes to ask us a great number of 
questions.'' 

*' Bring jxie a slip of paper," said M'Neil, "and we 
will soon know what the lady wants.'' He accord- 
ingly wrote in French that if the stranger wished to 
make any inquiries, a gentleman would be happy to 
answer them. Thomas shewed the slip of paper to the 
Maranger, who read it with the greatest earnestness, and 
hastily wrote a request to have an interview with the 
gentleman. M^NcU received this summons with great 
pleasure, and as he proceeded to the apartment of the 
lady, observed, " A pretty French woman, Northley, 
I leave you to your wine." Bob was particularly inte- 
Tested with the appearance of the lady, who rose and 
approached towards him, as he entered the room. She 
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apologized for the liberty she had taken, and added that 
she was in a strange country, whither she had come, 
unknown to her friends, in the hope of finding her 
husband. The substance of her stoiy was as follow^-* 
About three years before, whilst living a retired life, 
with her father and sister, at Versailles, she became 
acquainted with an English Officer, who had obtained 
an introduction to' her father^s table. The soldier was 
young, handsome, and intelligent: it was not to be 
wondered at therefore, that he soon made an impression 
lipon the susceptible heart of the French girl, whom, 
eflter a few months' intimacy, he married, according to 
the laws of her country. This union was strongly 
opposed by Monsieur Delvoix, who could not see his 
favourite daughter taken away from his home and 
protection -without a father*s pang ; he felt, too, that 
in giving herself to a foreigner, she had only to rely 
iipon his honour and the constancy of his affiiction. 
But it was in vain that he urged all these things, and 
wept in very bitterness of soul at the thou^t of 
what might happen to his dear Lisette. She loved 
her father tenderly; but another love had possessed 
her soul, and fixed her destiny. Besides, her lover 
had promised to make Versailles his home, and ber 
own France, his country — and she was not practised 
in the ways of this world, and so her young heart 
-believed him. For two years, her Elnglish husband 
contnb^ted to her happiness, and she bore him two 
children, a boy and ^rl, whoso infant innocence pro- 
mised to increase the blessing of their home. 8hoiily 
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after the birth of their second child, the soldier received 
inteliigencefrom Elngland which compelled him to leave 
VenaiBes for a short period. He promised that his 
absenee should be but for a little while, and that a 
month at furthest should restore him to the arms of his 
dear lisette. She did not, could not doubt him ; for 
to do so would have been to think what to her was 
impotsible, that a father could desert his fond wife 
and her two little ones. And when at parting she 
hang upon his neck and wept, it was from the folness 
of her heart, which had reposed its all of love and 
h(^ npon hun, and could only say, ** I shall count the 
hmm till yod come back again." 

The long and anxious month, however, passed away ; 
but the husband of Lisette did not return. Her 
father fraied that his daughter was deserted, but she 
still believed that the morrow would restore h<Hr hus- 
band to her arms, and that nothing but very argent 
cifBumstances, or some dreadfid accident, could have 
detained him so long. . After three months of agonizing 
supense, Lisette left Versailles for England, resolved 
to traoe out her husband, and learn his £Eite. Her depar- 
tiue was unknown to her friends, who had several 
times taken measures to prevent her leaving Versailles in 
eonseqaenoe of her having wildly expressed an intention 
of ddog so. She had not airived in London moie 
than a few hours when she had the good fortune to 
meet M'NeiL 

Her narrative deeply interested him, and the simple 
and artiesB manner in which it was conveyed convinced 
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him that her stoiy was true. When she. spoke of her 
husband, although he had deserted her» it was m the 
most affectioDate terms; and she frequently dedared 
that some sad misfortune must have befallen him, or 
he would have returned long ago to bis home at V«r- 
millesy where, she added, eveiy one loved him, but 
none so fondly as his wretched lisette. Bob reflected 
for some moments on the poor lady's tale ; indeed his 
feelings were too much engaged, to suffer him to cal- 
culate on the best means of serving her. But recol- 
lecting himself, he inquired the name of her husbalidt 
and the regiment to which he belonged, thinking it 
probable that by learning tbese particulars, he might 
he enabled to ascertain his fate. Lisette immediatdy 
gave M'Neil 9 card, on which was written '' Captain 
Cameron ;^^ and added that he was a cavaliy officer; 
but of what regiment she was totally unacquainted. 
On reading the card, it instantly occurred to him that 
he had met a Captain Cameron at Mrs. Firman's, and 
that probably the latter officer could help him in his 
search. Bob knew tbat the last named Captain was 
laying stout siege to the heart of Emily Dibble, and 
he also was slightly acquainted with the Bankei^s 
family at Clapton, having more than once partaken of 
the old gentleman's favourite port. Ho therefore re- 
solved, with the slight information he had been enabled 
ito obtain, instantly to set about a strict inquiry afttt 
all the Camerons in the army, and to ascertain if pos- 
sible the movements of each of them for the last ten 
^eais; thus (thought he) I shall find the Captain who 
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setOed at Versailles. Fall of this resolve, h6 took his 
leave of the sorrowful Lisette, and rejoined his friend 
Northlej. 

^* Weil, Bob," exclaimed the latter, as his com- 
paaioii re-entered the room, '* a pretty French girl in- 
deed ! or you would not have been detained so long,— « 
It wae hardly the thing to leave rao here for nearly two 
hooxs, whilst you were, indulging in amorous dalliance 
with this fiur fugitive V^ 

**Why4nily, my friend, 1 have been deeply inter- 
ested, with the converse of the poor wanderer; but I as- 
sure yoQ. my only motive in staying so long was, that 
I might find the means of serving one who has been 
baeeJ^ betiayed.^' ; ; 

^^ The old stoiy. Bob! betrayed and seduced; and 
you believe it all,. -eh ? I thought you knew more of the 
world than to be gulled by tales, of this description. Aa 
innocenty virtuous French lady, I dare say, who travelled 
to this country alone^ — ^vastly prudent, upon my souL" 

*' Wdl, Northley, whatever indiscretion there might 
have been in this last step, I am quite convinced, from 
all that I have seen and heard, that the stranger has not 
deceived me; and if you will permit me, I'll make you 
acquainted, as we walk to the Temple, with the par- 
ticulars of my interview." 

" I can have no objection, certainly, to hear the story, 
and I dare say^she dressed it up well. Really, my 
good fidlow, you are green in the world yet." 

Bob related the adventure to his friend, who, how- 
ever, was nothing moved by the pathetic mode in which 

N 
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it was commnnicated to him. He still insisted that it 
was a mere trick, and coald not be prevailed on to assist 
hb friend in his search. 

In the morning M'Neil made a call at Mrs. Fir- 
man^s. He had, in pursuance of the prudent resolutioD 
of that lady, become quite a stranger to the family; 
neither would he have called now, but from his anxiety 
to pursue the adventure. Mrs. Firman was ** not at 
home," as usual, but Bob on this occasion did not con« 
tent himself with leaving his card; he inquiied for 
Miss Firman, and before the footman could repeat the 
useful and convenient " not at home," the yoong lady 
herself crossed the hall ; so that a recognition was im- 
avoidable, and certainly not undesired- on either side. 
After a few customary gratulations had passed between 
them, M' Neil inquired for the Captain Cameron, 
whom he had met several times in Harley-stieet, and 
briefly stated his reasons for doing so. 

" Oh !** replied the young lady. " I suppose the 
Captain is married by this time. We were told in con- 
fidence last night that he would elope with Emily 
Dibble in a day or two ; and T dare say he has gone off 
this morning." 

" I hope not, for I am desirous of asking him a few 
questions, and, by the by, I think it would be a most 
imprudent step on both sides. The lady ought not to 
disregard the good advice of her friends ; and as the 
Captain's object appears to be money, he is likely to be 
disappointed in his expectations should he marry without 
the old Backer's consenf 
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Batyou mast alIow> Mr, M' Neil^ that paronts 
mi^t not to oppose the wishes of their children in so 
serioas a matter as matrimony." 

'< Why, my dear madam, i can only allow the truth 
of your observatioB, in a very qualified sense. I am 
aware ikai paxents sometimes oppose the inclination of 
their children from a cold and interested motive ; but 
in -general, we must remember that the care and caution 
which ihey exercise is purely dictated by the most 
affectionate solicitude for the best interests of those who 
are so dear to them.— The old Banker;, for instance, 
(auUuBg some allowance for his love of trade and city 
prejudices). has but one object in view with regard to 
his daughter, — the advancement of her hapi»ness ; and 
he thinks M«^ would be best secured by her marrying 
a man cf worth,, who has no taste for the vices and 
fdlias of &shionable life. It must not be forgotten 
likewise, that ladies frequently bestow their affections 
oa peisons every way unwordiy of them, and this 
without any inquiry into the character or qualifications 
of mind of. the favoured individuals. I know that it is 
impossible to mark out a plan fdr loving by rule ; yet 
I think young ladies might as well not wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves, that every hollow speculating adven- 
turer may ascertain their warmth or susceptibility. 
Seeing; . then, the fair beings around us continually dis- 
regard reason and prudence in these matters, it is 
quite desirable that their friends should be watchful, 
and when necessary point out the folly and imprudence 
of a blind attachment." 

N 2 
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" Well, really, 8ir, I cannot answer your mairimo' 
nial sermon, but it seems to me that you would have 
us pursue the same heartless calculating system which 
is adopted by gentlemen/' 

*' A little more of this trading quality, Miss Firman, 
would certainly enable you to meet us on our own 
ground, and perhaps it would frequently save you from 
being the dupes of base and designing men. You will 
excuse my haste this morning, for I must make an in- 
stant and diligent perusal of the army list/' 

M'Neil was not very successfol in his inquiries 
during the day ; and in the evening he again visited 
Lisette, for the purpose of obtaining, if possibIe> some 
further information which might direct bis exertions 
into a successiul channel. Northley accompanied him 
to the hotel, at the same time declaring that he had no 
curiosity whatever about tho affair, believing as he did 
that the stoiy was a mere inventicm. 

Lisette received M'Neil with great anxiety : . she had 
fondly calculated on his being able to trace her husband, 
and it was with grief she heard him declare that he had 
not yet been successiul ; and when asked whether she 
could give any further information relative to her hus- 
band's family, and the regiment to which be belonged, 
she looked around her with a vacant stare, and la^ 
mented that she had not examined his papers before her 
departure from Versailles. The want of hope which 
she saw depicted in her friend's countenance tilled her 
with apprehension, and overcome by her feelings, she 
wept bitterly. At this moment she took a miniature 
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from her bosom, and pressing it passionately to her l^ 
said in a subdued tone " My dear Henri !'' In replacing 
the portrait in its sacred depository next b^ heart, it 
fell on the ground ; M'Niel stooped to pick it up — and 
in returning it to the ladj, be recognised the features^-a 
momentary conviction flashed a(»'oss his mind, and 
aoiig from his seat, be oxclaimed-r— ^' Surely, Madam, 
this is not your husband ?'* She had scarcely time to 
reply, when he added — *' I understand it perfectly — ^no 
time is to be lost — ^your husband. Madam, is — But I 
will tee you early ki the morning/' 

M' Neil instantly rejoined his friend, to whom he 
related the circumstances attending his interview, and 
hif stmng conviction of having discovered the husb&nd 
of Lbette. 

** And who is this Captain Cameron ?*^ asked 
Noithlsy. '' The yery man. Sir, who is at this time 
^eavottrin^ to obtain the hand of old Dibble the 
Banker^s daughter*— But we must prevent it — ^^ 

** With all my heart. Bob— and the citizen's stock 
mi^be transferred into my name — IVe no objection to 
the dandier — ^The girl we dined with at Clapton the 
oih^ dajy T^ 

** The yeiy same ; — now I have learnt that this Cap- 
tain will be at the Banker^s house to-morrow, and I 
tiunk it will be an excellent plan to spoil his sport by 
introducing his wife to him at old Dibble's table." 

^* Agreed — an admirable scheme— you shall be mas- 
ter ctf the ceremonies ; and after pairing the Captain 
and lus poor lisette, you may pair Emily and myself; 
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The old man is rich, and perhaps would ba?e no objeo 
tion to me— I have an " Honourable" before my name, 
and if ke mrill support it for me». i shall be vexy much 
obliged to him^ for I am not able to do it myself 
Faith ! I think I eee a wife in the distance ! Bob, my 
good fellow, I am yours." 

*' Well, Northley, I won't promise to secure you the 
lady ; but if I can remove the Captain, the stage will 
be clear." 

** Why, that's a doubt — ^for perhaps you have an in- 
terested motive yourself in all this anxiety to bring the 
Captab and Lisette together ; and if so, why FU pro- 
mise not to disturb vour views.*' 

*' Upon my soul, Northley, you are very kind ; but 
Emily is yours, if you can win her — 1 have no design 
whatever either upon her heart or fortune." 

The next morning the two fiiends- procured a coach, 
and prevailed upon Lisette to accompany them to Clap- 
ton. She did not hesitate to take this step, when 
M'Neil spoke of the great probability of being able to 
restore her to the protection of her husband. The party 
reached Mr. Dibble^s house at the very time when the 
family were at dinner. The Banker was at home, for 
he had at last been induced to sit at the same table 
with the Captain. 

'' Is your master at home ?" said M'Neil as the ser« 
vant came to the door. 
*' No, Sir!" replied John. 

** Why surely, he has company, and is now at din- 
ner—Is he not ?" 
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^* That's tme. Sir, but he Is engaged/' 
^^ Well, give him my name, and say I shall esteet^ 
^ H. voyigreatfiHroiir if he will say one word to me." 

Joihn left the door to convey this message to his mas- 

^¥y and McNeil and Northley quickly followed him, 

^^pporting lisette. The dining room being on the 

ground floor, the old Banker had oQly time to reach 

the door when he ¥ras met by the intruders. 

^* A very unexpected visit, gentlemen, upon my word* 
But walk in, I believe I have seen you both before. 
But this lady?" 

** 1% Certain Cameron's wife,^^ exclaimed Bob, 
without furtb^ hesitation, as he turned towards the 
gallant aoUior, wb6 stood speechless by the side of 
Emily. 

'^ There, Sir!^' said Northley, conducting the fainting 
wife to her husband, " you know this lady, I dare say, 
and I ^ve her into your protection : it is right you only 
should support her." As be said these words he gently 
withdrew the lady^s arm from his, and reclined her 
against the Giptain, who was thus obliged to bear her up. 
W^hilst these things were passing, the Banker and his 
famfly looked on in silent astonishment; but when 
M'Neil and Northley had yielded their charge into ttr 
proper keeping, and were preparing to take their depar- 
ture, the old gentleman took the former by the hand, 
and said " Gentlemen, this is a strange affair, you must 
not leave so quickly. Pray be seated, and explain.'' 

The Captaiu had not yet moved from his first position 
— 4ie seemed almost unconscioitt of every thing aioond 
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him^ except the observation of the Banker, that ^* per- 
hesg/^ it would be well to support the lady into another 
room/* He took this hint, and withdrew as qqickly as 
possible without saying a word. 

Emily had left the Toom a few moments before him, 
and Mrs. Dibble followed her, exclaiming, '* This mast 
Jbe a vile conspiracy agednst Captain Cameron.'* 

The Banker then called upon Northley and M'Nell 
•for an explanation of the scene which had so suddenly 
been played in his house; and it was accordingly 
given to him. The old gentleman did not entertain any 
respect for the Captain> and therefore he gave credit to 
the story without starting a single doubt ; indeed be 
^was so ai^pns to believe every word of the narrative, 
that he frequently interrupted M'Neil in his relation, 
with ** Oh^ I see how it i»^*^the villain deserted his 
wife." And then he warmly expressed his thanks to 
' his gaests for their exertions, which had preserved his 
fomily from so much shame and degradation. 

In the meantime the Captain and lisette were in an 
adjoining room^ the former deeply mortified at the 
merited exposure of his conduct, and the latter manifest- 
ing all Hiose feelings of affection which she entertained 
for her husband. To say the truth, the Captain was not 
so base in mind as his treatment of lisette gave reason 
to suppose ; nor did he quit Versailles with the intention 
of deserting her; but he was young, and naturally ex- 
travagant and thoughtless, and the world with its foscina^ 
tiops sometimes tempted him to the commission of acts, of 
which his heitrt entirely disapproved. On iiis arrival in 
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SqgiBtid hff inet some of his old companions, who rallied 
hm on hi^ sobrielyy and gradually led him again into 
die same excesses to which he had for several years 
been a stranger ; and whenever he spoke of returning to 
Ins wife and children at Versailles, they ridiculed him 
stiD more, and used every art to divert him from his pur- 
pose ; they argued skongly on the impropriety of for- 
saking his country for a romantic French girl, and of 
giving ap the opportunities which a life of fashion held 
out to Mm. Even his family urged him to remain in 
England and forsake Lisette, who (they insisted) could 
nothe 'oonsodered as his lawful wife* Thus assailed on all 
sidias the Captain lingered in the metropolis, and postponed 
from time to time his return to Frcmce ; till at length he 
almost ftigot that he was a husband and a father; and 
when we have once been induced to turn aside from the 
path of rectitude and honour, the opposite course lies 
invitingily beforo us ; and after taking the first few steps, 
how seldom do wc look back to the fair point from 
which we started ! 

fiut now that the Captain again beheld his Lisette, as 
fiiithfal and affectionate as ever, weeping upon his breast 
for veiy joy that she had found the object of her search, 
all his old affections rushed about his heart, and trans- 
ported him in a moment to bis home at Versailles. 

About an hour had elapsed since his arrival at the 
Banker's, when McNeil requested that he might be 
shewn into the room to which the Captain and lisetto 
had retired. It occurred to him that the former might 
be anxious to leave the house without again meeting 
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its inmaies— a meeting which, under drcumstakic^ 
could not be verjr pleasant to any of the parties. Bob 
therefore introduced hinaself to the C/aptain, and alter a 
&w words of apology, delicately offered him the use 
pf the coach to town which had conveyed himself and 
his companions to Clapton not long before. The Cap- 
tain was agitated by too many feelings to permit his 
entering into conversation withM'N^l; he, however, 
briefly thanked him for his offer, and shaking him 
quietly by the hand, said, '' You must not judge me too 
severely." 

*' Indeed, I do uot,'^ replied Bob, as he accompanied 
the Captain and Lisette to the coach, and took his leave 
of them. 

Shortly after this affair, in which he played so promi- 
nent and usefiil a part> M'Neil accepted the invitation 
of Dr. Bristley, an old college friend of his {ath^r% who 
resided at his living at Somersetshire. The Doctor ac- 
companied his invitation with the promise of a hearty 
welcome, gooji cheer and plenty of hunting ; '« things," 
he added, " which, as a true M'Neil, you must know 
well how to estimate and enjoy." The Doctor was a 
married man, without family ; his vicarage was good, 
and his congregation small. In early life he had been 
private tutor to the present Lord Reston, and this circum- 
stance procured for him that which he most needed — 
preferment. He was a good scholar, and a gentleman 
somewhat of the old school : he led a learned inoffen- 
sive life, and did not press hard upon his parishioners for 
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^^ tithe?. This latter circamstance made bim a great 
^Vonxhe with many ; but there were a few in his village 
^ho oompluhod of his inactivity as a minister, and of 
"^e sli^t interest which he took in the religious in- 
Htroctioik of his flock. The fact was, the Doctor never 
>:iiged strong doctrinal points from the pulpit, or made . 
it a study to shape and fashion the faith of his hearers; 
he preached charity and loving-kindness continually, 
and in his daily intercourse with his parishioners, 
endeavoured to promote peace and good will amongst 
them. Bat more than this he did not do. It was his 
constant obecrvationy when the subject of religion was 
^tioduoed before him, *' 1*11 strive to make my congregar 
tion practically religious; the theory I leave to my 
more evangelical neighbours; it will be quite enough 
i^t me, to seo those around us virtuous and happy.^' 
And to say the truihy he was eminently successful in 
piesendng a kind and social feeling throughout the 
village. 

The stage pulled up at evening near a long avenue <^ 
ancient elms. The Doctor, a tall dignified looking per- 
sonage, was at the gate ready to receive his guest, to 
whom he was yet a stranger. " That's the Vicar," 
observed the coachman to his companion on Hie box, as 
he confided the reins and whip to his custody, and pro- 
ceeded to assist the guard in respectful attentions to 
M'Neil and his luggage. 

«< Welcome, my good lad ; I see you^re the son of 
my old friend,'^ exclaimed the Doctor, as he heartily 
«hook the young man by both hands, and conducted 
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him down thd avenue to the vicarage hoose. '' I Would 
that your father were with us now : and is he well V^ 
I heard fiom him a few day since/' replied Bob, 

and he was thdn in good health. He enclosed a lett^ 
fbr you, Sir» which I have now the pleasure of deMvering/' 

*' Thank you, thank you-'-^h! we had many plea- 
smt days together about forty yean ago.^^ 

They had now recushed the house, and the Doctor 
introduced the young man to his lady, as the son of one 
of his earliest and best friends. Mrs. Bristley was an affa- 
ble lady-like woman, who soon made her visitor quite at 
home, and w&s evidently much pleased at the opportu- 
liity of exercising the offices of hospitable friendship. 

The Doctor in the meantime pulled the letter of his 
friend from his pockety and adjusted his spectacles. 
** You^n excuse me," said he, '' for a few minutes; 
but I have not received a letter from your frither $cx 
more than a dozen years, and therefore I cannot delay 
breaking the seaL" He read the iirst page with the 
deepest attention, and was evidently much affected at 
its contents;: but after turning over the sheet, and pro- 
ceeding a little further, he hastily ran the fingers of his 
left hand through his ' venerable locks, an act which 
always proved that his feelings were powerfully in- 
terested. He then unconsciously read aloud, ** with 
so laige a family, my sons must make their own way 
in the world, and I trust they will do so with honour. 
A fsither^s feelings, my dear friend, are anxiously alive 
when he hopes and fears for his children. One of 
my boys I now introduce to you ; I am sure you will 
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be afriend to him for my sake ; and the greatest good 
Joa can bestow upon him will be, bj teaching him to 
fed the truth and beauty of those honourable sentiments 
with which in early life you inspired his Hsithcr.'^ 

Mi8. Bristley and M'Neil were silent whilst the 
Doctor was reading* As he concluded the sentence, he 
hastily took the hand of his young guest, and brushing 
away the tear that stood on his venerable cheek, 6x- 
daimedy in a tone of true feeling: — *^ You- shall never 
want a friend, my boy, for your father^s sake.*' 

M'Neil was much gratified, and he had every reason 
to be so, with the kind attentions of his new fnends, 
who promised him, on taking leave for the night, ai^ 
Of^Mfftamtjr of enjoying all the pleasures which their 
village could afford. '* And to-morrow,'' said the vicar^ 
*' we'U begb by making a circuit of the parish.^^ 

After an early breakfast, the Doctor and M'Neil set 
out <Hi their walk through the village; and though its 
inhabitants were few, the majority of them belonged to 
the better order of society. The healthful nature of the 
spo^ oombined with its picturesque beauty and local 
advantages, made it an extremely desirable residence for 
the lover of retirement, and the man of limited fortune. 
In tbeneighboiurhoocly were several capital mansions, the 
owners ci which kept up a friendly intercourse with the 
Doctor and a few of their more retired neighbours in 
the village. 

As M'Neil and his friend approached a neat white 
cottage^ which arrested attention from its -singularity 
and elegance, they observed an elderly gentleman hob- 
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bling up and down in front of it, bearing in one hand a 
whip, at the end of which was fastened a piece of 
black crape, and in the other a stout cane, which enabled 
him to drag- along his old and gouty limbs. 

** Good mommg. Major/* said the Vicar, shaking the 
singular-looking ancient bj the hand, '' you are out 
betime to-day." 

^' Yes, my good friend, I am waiting for our neigh- 
bour Killigan, whom I am resolved to horsewhip, if I 
walk hero every day of the three hundred and sixty- 
five.** 

. ' '' I am sorry, indeed," rejoined the Doctor, ** that 
you and our. friend are not reconciled to each other; 
there are but few of us in the village, and it is a great 
pify that we csumot.live in peace.'' 

"Why that's. true enough," said the old officer, 
whose half pay did not appear to be worth a year's 

purchase, " but that d d old physician insulted me 

at Sir William's, and FU have satisfaction." 

" Well, Major, I must talk to you when you are 
more charitably disposed, for the present, good morning." 

** That old soldier," continued the Doctor to M'N^l, 
when they had passed on a few paces, '^ is a kind, 
good-hearted man— one more so, it would be difficult 
to meet ; but he is extremely proud and passionate, and 
a few days since, being at the table of Sir William 
Wilton, whose house is in yonder valley, he took offence 
at some remarks of our physician Dr. Killigan, which 
he conceived to convey a censure on the army. It was 
in vain that Sir William and myself endeavooi^ to 
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paci^ him — ^he threw a glass of wine in the Doctor's 
&ce, and sent him a challenge the. next morning by 
the hands of the village barber, whom he was compelled 
to use for that purpose, for want of a gentleman to 
cany the message^ To this invitation Killigan refused 
to attend ; and ever since, the Major has walked before 
ha dwelling two or three times a-day, with a horsewhip 
in his hand dressed in crape. This trimming, he says, 
kto signify that the whip mourns for an opportunity to 
greet the Doctor's back. But Ealligan is in no fear 
whatever; he is a brisk old man, not more than sixty ; 
whilst the Major has turned the corner of seventy, and 
is a crip^e from the gout : so. that the former passes to 
and from his cottage almost before his enemy's fi^ce, 
and escapes the threatened castigation. I have repeat- 
edly endeavoured to reconcile the contending parties,, 
but the: Major is hitherto inflexible; however, I shall 
watch my opportunity, and doubt not of being enabled 
Y^ soon to make the gentlemen friends again." 

In the course of their walk, the Vicar gave M'Neil 
a sketch of every thing remarkable in the village and its 
inhabitants, on several of whom they ntade a morning 
call; ^amongst those, who were thus honoured, was 
Midanel Thomas, the parish Clerk. Michael, as is 
customary with men of his profession in country places^ 
combined two or three employments ; besides officiating 
in the church, he kept a school, and was likewise the 
village musician: in all these walks of life, he was 
deservedly celebrated ; but in none more so, than as a 
cbaiming player on the violin. Every body who has 
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I 

geen any thing of a country parish must be aware of 
the importance of its fiddler. He has no rival in his 
career — ^no One to divide with him the profits of the 
winter season, when every house has its stated dance, 
and Christmas balls run far into the month of February. 
At this time, parties are made to suit the arrangements 
oi the Man of Musid, who fairly walks abpnt a 
'* charmed " being, at whoso very fiddle case the 
younger villagers stare in silent admiration, thinking 
all the while of the music that sleeps within 4t. 

Michael Thomas, both on account of his musical 
genius, leammg, and sociability, was a mitxi of sterling 
reputation; and also justiiy esteemed. for ihe:honest 
qualities of Ms heart He was the constant arltoator 
between his humbler neighbours, whenever any dijBfo- 
rence arose ; and laboured in hia connection . as indu»T 
triously as the Vicar did in a higher circle,; to promote 
peace and good vnll. 

In introducing M'Neil to Michael Thonias, the 
Doctor requested the latter to make the young man 
acquainted with any village sports that might take 
place during his residence at the Vicarage, and to shew 
him every thing worth seeing in the neighbourl^ood. 
This Michael instantly promised to do with ** Prolid of 
the honour, your Worship." Then turning to Bob, he 
pla<;ed in his hand a bill of particulars of a *' fiuoious 
wrestling match," which was to take place on tlie Mon- 
day following, about two miles from the village. 

" 'Twill be a great day. Sir, for our parish,'' said 
Michael, ^< as the best man out of Devon is eoming 
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1m to jbtw awny ihe palm from us. Some fifteen or 
^fl^J JW^ agOf I ^^ould luure struggled hard for the 
iiOQour qf our village ; and I think wo have two good 
18^ tmimgllt us still who can sustain their fathers' re- 
patation/' 

" Oh ! I'll he there," said IBob, " the very thing 
fd like to see/' On leaving Michael's cottage, the 
Ticar expressed his admiration of the manly English 
sports of the Western Counties, and added, that but for 
the furevalence of a narrow and illiberal feeling, he 
would hiodself witness the match. " This, however, 
(he continued) I cannot do consistently ; for I hold it 
as part of -a clergyman's duty to respect even the pre- 
judices of his neighbours, ahd not, by a needless oppo- 
sitibn to their feelings, on trifling matters, draw down a 
censure on the Church, though it come from the ignorant 
or hypocritical. It is my constant object to conciliate 
all men, provided the doing so dqes not call for a 
sacrifice of principle. My taste on every matter is 
made subservient to the opmions of society." The 
Doctor forgot at this moment, that there was one thing 
that no arguments could induce him to forego— I mean 
the pleasure of hunting ; and he certainly must have 
thought of those who railed against him for following 
the chase, when he concluded his remarks with these 
four lines from " Bamaby's Joumall :" 

** To Banbury came I — Oh pro&ne one ! 
Where I saw a Paritane one 
Hanging of a oat on Bf onday , 
For killing of a mouie on Sunday." 

O 
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It seems that a taste for hunting eame regularly 
the possessor of the vicarage, the gentleman who pre — 
ceded the Doctor having heen so much attached to the? 
sport as to give rise to a story which MfKeil put into 
the following shape. One morning as Bob was ex* 
-ploring the old monuments and epitaphs in the Church, 
Michael the clerk, in a kind of whisper, drew his atten- 
tion to a plain neat tablet near the altar. 

" That, Sir/' observed Michael, " is the monument 
of the last vicar — ^I was quite a lad when J &st saw 
him— he was desperately fond of hunting — God knows, 
he came to a sad end, by all account.'^ 

^^ What, Michael, did he break his neck ?' — that 
was so much the better, you know — ^it gave Dr. Bristley 
•the living a little sooner than he might otherwise have 
obtained it.'' 

Michael still pointed to the tablet, and M'Neil read 
the inscription aloud — 

SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OP 

THE REV. JOSEPH MUG, M.A. 

OP 

CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD,, 

WHO WAS 

Vitav of m» Parisf]^ 

UPWARDS OF 30 YEARS. 
^B DEPARTED THIS LIFE, MUCH r;.EGRBTTKD, 
ON THE 4tH OP MARCH, 

A.D. 1746. 
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Hickael 8oieta(iiil j beld qp bis fidget at tbe word 
" departed/' and ejaculating, with a strong emphasis, 
*' Yes ! he ' departed,^ " explamed to M*Neil the story 
rfthe Vica/s fate. 



TKE 



VICAR AND THE BLACK HARE. 



** And it \& true— the Devil hath 
A knack of crossing in our path, 
And taking, as in times long gone, 
A thousand shdpes to lure us on.'> 



^M E five and fifty years ago, 

In his own parish snug. 
Lived, undisturbed by prying eyes, 

The Reverend Joseph Mug. 

He was the Vicar of the place, 
And seldom tired his flock-— 

He made his sermon once a week. 
Ten minutes by the clock j 

And 'dlways ^ve this g6od eiccnse, 

If any friend should say, 
On leaving church, " good Parson Mvo, 

you cut it short to-dfty :'» 

2 
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^ Why, yw— my Bermoiit are not long ; 

Bat then I deem it best 
To preach but little at a time. 

That It may well digevt,'* 

This was a reason sag^ and g^od, 
But it was not the chief, 

That led graTe Parson Muo to be 
In church so very brief. 

There was another — weightier still, 
And one of great import— 

And it was this — that Parson Mug 
Was very fond of sport ; 

And being fond of sport, he kept 
A choice—selected pack ; 

The country all around him knew 
His hounds were stout and crack. 

With these, and a few other joys— 
His bottle and his friend. 

He pais'd a life, which some would say 
Should ne?er have an end. 

With these he managed pretty well. 
And seldom harboured strife ; 

He was, in truth, at ease without 
A mitre or a wife. 

But like most other folks, so Muo 
Forgot the day of grace; 

And no men ride their hobbies more 
Than they who lore the chase. 
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The Vicar was not qn\ie correct, ' 

Bearing' in miDd that he- 
Had got the task of caring souls, 

To liTe so gracelessly. 

And what would pious people thinic? 

I*m quite ashamM to say^- 
Bat Parson Mug, when Sunday came. 

Forgot tliat holy day ; 

And when the season served his turn. 

And he had serred his church. 
He left, on throwing off the gown. 

His *< Reterend*'' in the lurch ;— 

And actually called out his hounda; ' 

I shudder as I write. 
And yon will shudder as yon read, 

Or I*m mistaken quite. 

Yes, he called out his honndi, and rode * 

His sure and fhTourite grey ; 
And soon, with his old huntsman XXdl, 

Led gallantly away. 

But now the drama comes. Its said, ' 

And all the country round 
Beliere the story to this day. 

That when the Bportsmen>biiiiif, 

It was not a hrown-^solonred hare^ 

But wheresoe'er their track. 
They started a strange animal. 

And hoth declared Iwas Hack* 





He lefts* tnce 



Hftd ettred ilie Tiear of Uft 
Vof hiiBliiif cm tiurt day. 



But when lift* once begin to 
Af moralifts dedere, 

Thej are aot looa In dac ed to 
Ib pathf more ealai aad 



And ^ ooee too often'' is a trite. 

Bat Terjr wlMleMNiie saw — 
It troly bolda !» desperate tbingv 

In buntlngy loTe, and law. 

And tkai the Viear foand at last, 

*Twas an «ilacky^ftil» 
When he dliUii%adtbis strange hhiek Juare^ 

An4 eoaraed klm down the wind. 

8ayi Parson Mv9^ one Snnday morn^ 

To his old kantsman Pick: 
" Vm qnlta resolyed to oatoh Ihis hare, 

** Though it should be OM I^ick.'' 
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<* With all my heart," the huDtsmaa said^ 

'' And I'm resolved to -ride 
« Right honestly thro' thick and thin 

** Close to your Worship '/i ^side." 

And forth they sallied Cor the chase 

On that eventful day. 
As neat a pair as ever borie 
The sporting wreath away. 

The Reverend Joseph M vo was quile 

A man of five-feet-two — 
And stout withal — a rosy lace^ 

And nose a little blue. 

His age was fifty ;— but Old IHcIl 

Had seen a little more, 
For he was getting hard upon 

That jolly age — three-score. 

And quite unlike his master, he 

Was nearly six-feet high — 
Rather a herrings gutted man, 

And in his manners shy. 

Then forth they went — and quickly found 

That strange black hare again; 
And coursed him. o'er th^ boldest hills. 

And o'er the &irest plains 

It was, I ween, a pleasant sight, 

To see that noble race ; 
The hounds and hunters bearing oft 

At such a peltii^g pace. 
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But did tbey r«ach the hare at la«tr 

In very truth they did ; 
They ran in to him near the church. 

Behind a tomb-stone bid* 

« • • • 

A moment more, the dogs will seize 
That terrible black hare ; 

And both the hunters leap the waU, 
Right boldly in their rear. 

But lo! while one might recl^on fire, 

Tis horrible to read ; 
The hare hath pass'd away, and left 

The Devil in hissteM. 

Now, at this point, Vd rather draw 

The curtain on my tale ; 
Because I fear the rest will raise 

A Tery sad bewai). 

But what became of Parson Af ucf > 
Why thus the story goes — 

That from that very day he bmsh'd— ^ 
But where, nobody knows. 

Most people guess. Dick he came back, 

« 

And brought his master's gfrey, 
Bur ne'er would tell the rider's fate, 
Or how he pass'd away. 

And not a dog w^s left behind, 

Could any tale be worse ? 
It surely could not; but there's »tiU 

A moral in ths Tcrse :^ 
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Reader ! beware of pleasure's lure, 
Or torment in the end is snre; 
Bream not of being* safe or sho^, 
Bnt think awhile of Parson Muo ; 
For if you ride too bold and fast, 
You'll surely reach the De'il at last. 

Od the moming of the day appointed for the wrestluig 
^Datchy the village assumed the appearance of unusual 
gaiety and bustle.' The weather was exceedingly fine, 
and every one yon met was early attired in his Sunday 
clothes. The two or three village bells ushered in the 
day, which was to go down upon the glory or defeat of 
the primest wrestlers in the parish. 

The scene of the sport was a clean, beautiful piece of 
turf between two neighbouring hills. From time imme- 
morial, feats of strength and prowess had been per- 
formed there ; and it thus obtained the name of ^* The 
Wrestler's Plain." Abont eleven o'clock M'Neil 
reached the ground, and preparations were making for 
the contest. Several of the neighbourmg ^ntiy (and 
amongst them Sur William Wilton) had taken their 
stations beneath a small tent erected on a little mound, 
which commanded an admirable view of the turf. To 
ibis spot M'Neil was invited bj Sir William, who had 
met the young man in the morning in company with 
Dr. Bristley. 

Around the plain, and seated on the rinng of the 
hiUs, were to be seen ail the youth and age of the 
parish. One old man was placed in an arm-chair by the 
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side of the tent. His hair was silvery white, and 
the wrinkles of extreme age furrowed his cheek* The 
greatest respect was paid to this Patriarch of the Village, 
who was called the Father of the sport. A young girl, 
his grand-daughter, leaned upon one arm of his chair, 
and watched the preparations with the deepest anxiety. 
The women were in as great numbers as the men.; for 
it was not considered at all derogatory to> the dignity of 
a fermer's wife to be present at the manlj ei^ibition. 

Before the decision of the '^ great match^" eight fine 
grown youths from the neighbouring parishi entej^on 
one side of the ring, and in a mmute or two afterwards, 
a similar number of young men. of the village answered: 
the challenge, and took their station on the opposite side. 
The prize to be wrestled for was two guiDea$ axkdjBk he% 
hut ihegre9.test object of contention wasto wear the. IjMvel. 
q£ victory . These youths displayed CQn3id^rabJ[e. strength,^ 
sQi^.nce> and agility ; and, the match was eii^xcmely well' 
contested^ The candidates on boti;i sid^ struggled hard, 
apd generally with great good humour ; io% thou^ they 
grasped ea^h other with Herculean fprce, anger was^^ 
seldom seen upoU; their countfenances, and when, the 
vanquished yopth, saluted his mo^ei: earth, with a lopst 
Qppreis^iye salutation, the vi^or but ^piiled; intriiuiiiphi 
4f^. modestly retired. 

The exhibition was greatly heightened by tbo iptfarest- 
ing. appear^ce of the spectatpiiS; on whose awous 
£a^0S the varied feelings were alternately cU^^yed* 
And wnp enjoyed tiie cont^t more tbfui. the v^ne^eftla 
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Patriarchy ^ylio maaifost^d his approbation at the nimble 
trips and lengthened struggles q{ the competitoKS by 
raising his tremulous, hand above his head* 

Michael Thoi99as was one of the busiest of the busy ; 
indeed he wc^ the prime director of tbe 8p<»rts^ and con- 
dueted hitnse]f wit^ ad^adir^kle fairness and ii»partiajity 
in. bis high aod ife^onsible siiua&>n ; for dei^Iy as he 
felt iixtej^est^ in the suPQess of bi^ vill^gQ pu|>iK be ap- 
peared to feiget bj^ predileoijLon. during &e oojitiest, 
giving to all the same aid and encouragement*. 

It was amusing esiougb to look round the circle 
during the ii^terv^ between the. different contests : 
groups were; seen here and there aiuuously engaged in. 
speculations on the issue of the match, or in elaborate 
disquisitions on thes science iisel£ At every opening,, 
boys were eaarly beginning the practice of an art, fdnf 
which theix £aithers were so celebrated, and i& whiclk. 
they already felt it was the heigh th of exceUeoce to bei 
great. And there weie soft and winning smiles £)r the 
young men who stmiggled in tike game, andfdnd inn 
genuous hearts, beating quick, and rising high, ajs some- 
£B.voured youth \$Eas engaged! in the doubt&l pastime. 

'' Glorious sport,^ tkis^'^ said Sir William Wilton tot 
M'Neil, 83 a brawny ca^s^didate foi &tme shook: the- 
very ground as he fell, ** this is the way. Sir, to foim 
a biave, healthy, and actifro peasantiy ; it is a bad 
taste and a worse, policy, ibat woujd discouatenance' 
such e3^bitions-x<-«ucb trials o£ skitt and stsength as 
these." 
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** CertaiDly, I must agree with yea, 8ir Willianr^ 
(replied Bob^) that the practice of this game is calcu- — 
lated to improve the health, and keep alive a maolj^^ 
feeling amongst the peasantry ; and there can be nc^^ 
reasonable objection to the sport when it is conductedK 
with so much order and regularity as I see around me.'^ 

*' You are very right, young gentleman^ that's a sen^ 
sible observation of yours : the Vicar and you must 6m» 
with me. Only look — that^s a fine wiesde — feith^. 
they're two good men." 

'* Ah, those are the fellows/' said the old Major to 
his once inveterate enemy, Dr. Killigan, (for these two 
worthies had become friends again over a bottle of Port 
at the Vicarage) '* those are the lads. Doctor, I should 
have liked in my company some ioiij years ago ; boys 
who'd drink and fight, and want no physic. Doctor— 
eh I" And the veteran flourished his cane as he spoke 
to his finend. 

" It often surprises me,^' observed the doctor, ** that 
more accidents do not happen from this desperate game 
— ^no bones broken — ^" 

*' Bones broken I the devil a bit," rejoined the 
Major, at the same time taking a tremendous pinch of 
snuff; '* who but a doctor ever thought of bones being 
broken at a fair game ?'' 

" Why, a few years since, I myself saw a young 
man have his hip put out by a desperate £alL" 

" I don't believe a word of it," cried the Major, '' a 
piece of humbug of the doctors, as sure as I live.^^ 
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^That was an accident," observed Sir Wiliiam, 

the ground was damp, and the young man slipped 
^'Vkwaidlj down — it wasnH a Mr throw/* 

** I bdieve it wasn^t,'* said Killigan. 

^ To be sure it wasn't," exclaimed the Major. 

A veiy partial shoot from one side of the ring, where 
ihe friends of Ae joung wrestlers from the neighbour- 
ing parish were stationed, announced that victory had 
Soft once deserted the pupils of Michael Thomas. The 
rdatives of the vanquished youths looked very sorrow- 
fal at one another, and nothing but the preparation for 
the great match prevented them from audibly expressing 
their mortification* 

The great match was for five guineas; and two 
exoeUent Devon men had travelled twenty miles but a 
few days before, that they might be ready for the con- 
test To these were opposed, Michael Thomas's two 
favoiiiite pupils, on whose skill and bravery the honour 
of the village now depended. Their names were Job 
Stamper and Isaac WilHs ; neither of these young men 
had yet seen more than twenty summers ; they wore a 
fine healthy appearance, and looked like beings ex- 
pressly formed for becoming most unruly customers* 
The Devon men were somewhat older, and more prac- 
tised in the game ; in their own county the names of 
David Cann and William Blundell stood deservedly 
high ; and whenever the young men talked of wrestling, 
honourable mention was sure to be made of the family 
of the Canns. 

AU was now ready, and the men drew lots for 
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thair (XAnpetiton; HiB result Oij^oif^ Darid Cann 
Isaac Willis, mm! Job Stenper to William Bkmdell.*"^ 
The two fomver stepped first hito the arena : a dee^^ 
silence ran round the ring, and every eye was fixed— ^ 
The young men took their position with a determines, 
confidence, and after cordially shaking each o&erby^ 
the hand, set-to : their fine athletic ap^arance fdrmedL 
a perfect study. W^is was nearly six feet in height^ 
muscular, and closely knit together. His worsted hose^ 
tight leather breeches, aod striped waistcoat, with> 
•JBrnaR deak Hue handkercliief tied loosely round his 
neck, were In excellent keeping with his dhancter. 
Cann did not persent so perfect a picture; he was not so 
tall or well made as his opponent, and onte of his legs 
was slightly bow^d, but still his frame denoted great 
-strength, and it was impossible to survey his broad 
Herouloan chest and shoulders without forming a 
perfect idea of the strength of bis aim and IIlg 
tightneira of his grip» Indeed when the combatants 
seized each other, it seemed as if -nothing could 
make their hands forego the fixed and resolute hold, 
it was very soon apparent that David was tiie most 
accomplished wrestler; as a tactitian he was ex- 
cellent, ^ual in his way to Mr. Scarlett, at nisiprius, 
or Mr. Canning in the House of Commons, and infi- 
nitely their superior in vigour of style and elegance of 



* The game \7at, the best three out of five throws. I bare only 
given a s]i;etch of the last qf decidiog; throw of e^ich wi<estie. 
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^^^OD. He was vppoaoiio a steady cautioiis man, Ml 
o£ detenniiied courage and rude strength, and several 
't.imes did lie steive in vain to obtain the mastery by 
^lie i&xercise of science; the coohiess of Isaac, how- 
"«ver, prevented surprise, and for some time the 
matdi continued doubtful, but at length a desperate 
strogj^e took place, the combatants grasped each other 
tighter than bafcare, and their muscles swelled with 
determinadon. The eye of Cann was one of the 
quickest and finest ever placed in a man's head: not 
a turn at point 'escaped its glance, and action followed 
with theiiE^idity of lightning : with all these qualities, he 
would have be^i invincible ; but that, naturally enough, 
a great deal of "what he possessed of quickness was neu- 
tralised bi^ the want of coolness and decision. The con- 
^rast HusgeifXQ between the competitors was strikingly 
and beantifttlly illiestrative. But science in this inst&nee 
triumphed — ^the caution of Isaac forsook him for a 
moment, and in the nA^t Iia wA.q on the turf. A sub- 
dued moan ran round the ring, and the brave but van- 
quished fellow turned with a hurried glance towards 
the Batriarch's chair. '* You have done well,'' said. ih. e 
old man, as he pressed him by the hand, *' it is no dis- 
grace, my boy, to be thrown like that.*' 

Sir William instantly stepped into the circle, and 
conducted Isaac to the tent ; '* DonH be cast down, 
young man," observed the Biuronet, " you are a fine 
fellow— I never saw a better matcli; you'll win 
another day/' He then called the conqueror to the 
tent, and the two toive men refreshed ^emselves 
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Th» ktttf ilepped ink) the zmg with modi eonfiULenc^ 
[■ipfird bj the agnal sncceaB o£ hk conpaiiifiB; ^ 
dMJit pttoae enwoftd, and Job was anxioiialj ktoked ia^ ^ 
he waa standing near the old man's chair; and just a^ 
he stepped fivwazd to meet his antagt)nifit» the awrn a fc^ 
pA who was besde him tied hi^ ken^ief fi^iflj' 
ronnd hk nedc, and leaning on his arm, looked him a 
^onaand gmtle wishes. The Pktiiardi skook him hj 
tile hand, and said in a low toiie^ ^^ the credit ol the 
▼iBage rests on yoo, my hraie lad.^ 

This wrestle was not so weQ contested as tim pre- 
▼ions one; and it was evident from the hegmaiog that 
Jrib had nmdL the advantage. In point o£ an^ the 
conhatanta w«e fny niedy matdied» botk beiog about 
fife feet ton indies in height, and pfopoftioiiaI]y stoat 
On setting to, there was the greatest possible contrast 
betweoi the men — Blnndell went to woi^ g^ily* &nd 
loll of smiling confidence ; whilst Stanqper qui^j, and 
with grave determintion on his coontaumoe, gm^ped 
his antagonist; for some minntes, the former figured 
away briskly and made several v^ nimble trips ; but 
th^ were totally ineflfectual when opposed to the re- 
solute play of Stamper, who, it was evident^ f^t the 
re^nsibility of hb station, and carefully avoided 
giving the slightest chance away. Blundell was 
making one of his meny wrestles, when a Devon man 
observed to Michael Thomas, " That's shewing yon 
some pretty play." •' But not the play to win the 
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^^ said Michael, and addressing himself rather 

^^lipalienilj to his pupil, he cried, ''Now, Job, 'tis 

^^me to throw him/* Job instantly attended to this 

^lint, which put his cautious play to flight ; and gaibei^ 

"Sng himself together with an amazing power, he fiedrly 

lifted Us antagonist fiom the ground by main force, 

and stretched him triumphantly on the tuif. 

'*-A beautiful throw!" exdaimed Michael to his 
nei^bonr, the DoTon man, " that's how we play the 
game.*' 

The victor immediately advanced, amidst the cheen 
of his friends, to the chair of the Patriarch ; a smile was 
there, racie valuable than all the honours and applause 
that greeted him elsewhere ; and a tear of joyful tri- 
umph slood in the young girl's eye as she heaxd her 
grandfisther address the young man thus—" You did 
it fafwdy, my good lad !" 

The match now lay between David Cann and Job, 
decUedly the best men of both parties. This dieam- 
stanee excited a lively interest, and calculations around 
the ling became more serious and earnest than ever. 
SHr Wmiam and his friends in the tent paid every pos- 
sible attention to the wrestlers; and whilst Stamper 
refreshed himself previous to his contest with the Devon 
victor, two or three youths, whose wrestling blood had 
been put in motion by the scenes of the morning, 
amused themselves with measuring their length on the 
grass, to the great diversion of their more scientific 
neighbours. 

The spectatcns quickly tck>k their stations, and not a 
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tongne was h^ard. Cann had entered the circle, aud 
took lus station in the centre. He was instantly fol- 
•iov^ed by Stamper from the opposite side of the ring, 
fin* William, the Doctor, M'Neil, the old Major, and 
t)ie other gentlemen who had the entrS of the tent, 
deeply shared in the general feelings and pressed for- 
ward to the nearest part of the rii^g, Michael Thomas 
brushed from his brow the peispiration that his anxiety 
had occasioned, and the men set to. 

It is impossible to concieve a more perfect piotore of 
<3alm d^termination and fuiished science than this contest 
exhibited. Cann had cQj'efully surveye4 ib^ last 
wrestle, and profited by the lesson which it he)d up to 
him. He perceived that his antagoni^t was both quick 
and steady, and -fairly concluded that }aa only chance 
of victory was by combining more caution with his 
skill. Stamper, on the other himd, made an equally 
correct estimate of his man; whose great defect, he 
knew, was an occasional want of temper. During the 
first ten minutes, the struggle was a beautiful and pas- 
sionless piece of wrestling, apd it was impossible to say 
on which side lay the advantage. The Devon man 
had hitherto made most play, and his object was evi- 
dently to lead his opponent into the active ofEensive ; but 
Uie latter felt that his time was not yet come, and he 
contented himself with stopping and checking at every 
turn. Cann had made soxpe of the ^lost elegant 
points, and exhibited all the characteristic excellencies 
of his art; so masterly was his play, that Sir William 
and his friends in the fullness of their admifatipn, fire- 
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^enUy exelaimed, " Beautiful I beautifiU, upon my 
soul I" At length the temper of Caun partially forsodc 
him ; he was completely worried by the play of his 
opponent, and displayed his feelings by making one or 
two random and incautious hits : this served as a 
friendly bint to Stamper, who immediately put aside 
his defenaye play, and led off in a daring and resolute 
s^Ie; this changp, however, restored the caution of 
Canuj and the wrestle assumed an unexji^cted air 
of vigofous science, which rendered success more than 
ever doobtfuU At Ais moment, the spectators were 
straining forward in a breathless state — Stamper had 
slightly lost his balance, and Cann had him dangerously 
on the hip ; victory appeared certain, and the Patriarch, 
in an agitated state, raised his hand to his forehead : but 
he had teaieely time to do so, when a deafening shout 
filled the air: Stamper, by a last desperate effort, re- 
covered his firm footing, and with the most astonishing 
quickness, returned upon his opponent, and threw him 
to the ground. 

The victor was received by his friends with evoiy 
demonslration of enthusiasm, at the same time that they 
evmoed the greatest good feeling for the vanquished. 
Scarcely had the match been decided, when the old 
man's grand-daughter rushed into the circle, and throw- 
mg her arms around the neck of Stamper, powerfully 
displcgrod the strength of her affection. The old man, 
too, was no less animated by the sound of triumphr— he 
rose with difficulty fi:om his seat, and taking off his hat, 
received the Champion of the ViUage uncovered. 

p2 
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Micbad Thomas stood near the chair, and shook the 
eonqueror lustily by the band. 

Job was evidently disturbed by the numerons con- 
gratulations of his fiiends; and she whose smile he 
valued more than all beside, was still leaning on his 
shoulder, when Sir William announced tbatrefreshmeDts 
would soon arrive Prom the Castle, that the evening 
might be passed by the villagers in cheeiful enjoyment. 

• Breaded cheese, ale and cyder, gave a substanlial 
and meny finish to the sport; and before Sir William 
-and' his fiiends retired, the Bcuronet gave his annual 
toast — " Success to the manly exercise 6f Wrestling !" * 



* Wrestliog has of late years considerably declined, a circnin- 
staBce greatly to be regretted when we consider the eflRects of so 
manly a sport upon the habi6 and character of the peasantiy. It 
is \rorth remembering, that the ancient Britons, who were dex- 
terous, hardy, and brave, in an eminent degree, followed the roost 
athletic amusements, such as, wrestling, leaping, runnuig, Tiding, 
throwing the stone, swimming, <fec. ; and the Maresdial de Flea- 
reuyes gives us a brief account of a Royal wresflii^ match, which 
toolc place in 1520, between the King of France and Henry the 
Eighth of England, during the magnificent feasting and toomamenti 
that followed the pacific meeting of the two monarchs on the Field 
of Cloth of Gold, between the towns of Guisnes and Ardres. The 
Mareschal was present at this Royal interview, and says: — ** After 
the tournaments, the French and English wresttos made their 
appearance, and wrestled in the presence of the Kings and the 
ladies, and as there were many stout wrestlers there, it afforded 
excellent iwsUme ; but as the Kings of France had neglected 
to bring any wrestlers out of Bretagne, the English gained tlie 
prjze* After this the Kings of France and England retired to a 
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A few days after the wrestling match. Sir William 
invited the Viear and his young friend to the Castle ; 
the Doctor was greatly pleased at this circuxnstance ; 
** fi>r/' said he to Boh, '' the Baronet is aman of mi4ch 
inftuence, and may he able to serve you another day 
He is sL very eccentric person, firm in his friendships, 
and equally strong in his antipathies. , Wijih the 
greatest respect for the feelings and opinions of indif- 
ferent persons, he is a tyrant at home, particularly in 
all matters that relate to the aggrandisement of his 
femily. This pride forms the greatest blemish in his 
charaetcr." 

" And has he a large family,'^ asked McNeil, *^ to be 
affected by his severity ?'' 

** Only a son and a daughter. The former is now 
on the continent; and the latter, poor lady, is still in* 
consolable for the loss of her mother, who died a few 
months ago. The girl is so melancholy that she can- 
not yet be persuaded to mix in company.^' 

"But surely," said Bob, whose curiosity was ox- 
cited, *' Sir William, under such circumstances, does 
not use his daughter ill?'' 



tent, wIm» they dmnk together, and the King of England seising 
the Kiog of France by the collar, said, * My brother, I must wres- 
tle with yon,* and endeavoured once or twice to trip up his heels ; 
Imt the King of France, who was a dexterous wrestler, twisted him 
round and threw him upon the earth with prodigious nol^noe. The 
wanted to renew the cjinbat, bat was prefented.'' 
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^' No, BOt What he considers so; but tat the last 
twehemonih he has been continually persuading hex to 
accept the hand of the heir to the house of Reston. 
I Was tutor to the youth's noble father, who is indeed 
an drhamentto our nobility, but his son— ^I fear he^ll but 
disgrace his ancestors, and never enable us to say more 
for him than is written of a nobleman in the old Tragedy 
we read this morning : 

** I knew }iou one-aod-twenty and a lord, 
When yoof destruction sack'd ; is't oome from noise yet ? 
Yoa gcorn to be a scholar— you were bora better;— 
Tou have good lands, that's the best grounds of leamtog; 
If yoa caa oonstnie but your doctor's bill. 
Parse you wife's waiting woman^ and decline jrour tenants 
TUl they're all beggars, with new fines and racldnp ; 
Ton're scholar good enough, for a lady's son 
That's boro to living ; if you list to read, 
Ride but to the dty, and bestow your looks 
On the court libraiy, the mercer's bodes. 
They'll quickly fonish you, do but entertain 
A tailor for your tutor, to expound 
All the harsh stuff to you, by \vhat name and title 
Soever they be called." 

The Second Maiden's IVagedg, 

'* A flattering picture of the lady's lover, truly; and 
I must think she proves her sense by turning fiom 
jthis pup of fashion/' 

" Certainly, I do not discommend h^ ; but she's 
stubbonii and while she strenuously rejects the Lord, 
her &ther asks in vain to know the youth on whcmi she 
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lias fixed lier liking ; for Sir William hqjlds, that a 
woman never yet refused a noble offer unless her heart 
had ,been bestowed upon another/* 

" Why, Sir, I cannot hold Sir William's creed : 
surely a lady may dislike a gentlemBn, ihoii^ she be 
not in lore with some one else. But really youVe 
made me curious to see this dame; T do confess she 
must be something more than a mere woman of ^hion 
thus to set so little v^ue on a Coronet, as not to give 
her AoTi^fiirit.^ 

The party at Sir William's was wholly composed 
of gentlemen, and McNeil was disappointed at not 
seeing the yonng lady, for he had hoped that by some 
dhanee he might get at least a passing sight of hen 
For a party of elderly gentlemen, however, it was a 
pleasant one, the Baronet, like most staunch Tories, 
being proverbially merry and hospitable at table. 

The Baronet's hounds were to throw off at a neigh- 
bouring cover the next day, and it was arranged that 
M'Neil should attend the chase. The Vicar could not 
provide him vidth a suitable hunter ; but this difficulty 
Sir William undertook to remove ; and at seven o'clock 
in the morning Bob was at covert side mounted on an 
exeeUent hunter, which he knew well how to hand 
over the fences; Indeed so fine a horseman was he 
that Shakespeare^s description in ^' A Lovers Com- 
plaint" is not inapplicable to him : 

" Well could he ride ; and often men would say, 
< That horse his mettle from bis rider takes : 
Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, 
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Wliat founds, what bonnda, what ooune, what, stop he makes ! ' 
And controversy hence a question takes. 
Whether the horse by him became his deed. 
Or he his manege by the well-doing steed.'' 

The most trifling accidents sometimes do more for us 
in life than we are ever able to achi^re hy watchful 
cc^ and persevering application ; and so it happened 
with McNeil on the morning of the chase ; an unlooked 
fer circumstance caused him to , stand well in Sir 
William's estimation, although before the Baronet was 
prejudiced against him in consequence of his too liberal 
opinbns at table, and particularly for the pertinacity 
with which those opinions were maintained. Durii^ the 
chase, however, the Baronet and M'Neil were somewhat 
a-head of the field, and were boih going at a " rasper/' 
"A pretty leap, young man/' said Shr William: 
*' have a care." They took the hedge at dfflbient 
parts at the same moment, and the fiist thing M'Neil 
observed on getting safely over was the Baronet's horse 
in advance, and his rider in the ditch. Bob instantly 
repaired to Sir William, who was more mortified than 
hurt; no bones were broken, and he remounted in an 
instant. The transaction was unnoticed by all but 
M'Neil, who rode on for some distance with the Baro- 
net, the latter making a number of awkward excuses 
for the accident, which proved how deeply he felt tho 
circumstance, and how highly he valued his reputation 
as a horseman. 

** I haven't been dismounted before for these twenty 
iyears,'* observed the Baronet , 8ignificant^y, " and 
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'tis -tm airicwaid thing to be laughed at by one's 
fiends." 

'* Very unpleasant, indeed. Sir William; but the 
best riders will sometimes be thrown. However, your 
finends, I belieye, did not observe the accident, and 
the fineness of the morning prevented your picking 
up any thiog . remarkable in the ditch, that might tell 
tales." 

** W41 ihai^s lucky, to be sure; but these things get 
wind, young man ; and to be laughed at, at my time 
of lifer 

'' Oh! yon may rely on it/' said Bob, in the true 
tone of a courtier, *' that the accident will never be 
mentioned by me." 

** Well, come,., that's a sensible remark of yours, 
Mr. McNeil ; upon my soul, I feel obliged to you. 
'TIsldnd indeed P' 

The Baronet and Bob were in at " the death ;^' and 
the latter carried his complaisance so far as to permit 
his c»(mipanion to secure the '* brush," though by the 
smallest effort he might have taken the trophy to 
lumsd^ When the Vicar and part of the field came 
up. Sir William looked exceedingly uneasy ; and whilst 
his friends paid him many compliments on his superior 
honemanship, he turned in a state of alarm to McNeil, 
who oould not utter a sentence without sensibly agitat- 
ing the Baronet's nerves. Bob, however, said not a 
word of the accident, — not even to his good fiiend Dr. 
Bristley ; and Sir William parted with him at the Vica- 
rage gate, but not before he. had engaged him and the 
Doctor to a quiet dinner on the morrow. 
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*' Why really," obsorved the Doctor to M Weil, as 
they walked down the avenue of elms, " Sir WOliam 
seems to be mightily taken with you to-day. I am 
Tery pleased to see it.'' 

'' He certainly is extremely dvit,*' tilled Bob, 
** more so than he has hitherto beenl'* 

'^ Indeed, I thought he was somewhat prejudiced 
against you ; for after dining with him the other day, 
h& spoke to me rather sti^ongly against what he called 
your radical propensities, and dogmiatical style* - But 
he is a perfect eccentric ; and.no doubt your good riding 
has altered his senliments towards you/' 

** It may be so," rgoined Bob, " foi? trifle some- 
times do much for us.'^ 

M'Neil religiously kept his own counsel about the 
hunting adventure ; and be experienced the benefit of 
so doing, in the cordiality with which the fiaionet re- 
ceived him the next day at the Castle. He was not 
formal and consequential as before ; but shaking Bob 
heartily by the hand, he led him to the drawing room, 
^d chatted in ihe most social manner. The Vicar, as 
was his custom, enquired kindly for Miss Wilton, and 
desired Sir William to deliver to her a small packet 
which Mrs. Bristley had committed to his care. The 
young lady was a great fstvourite at the Vicarage, and 
had passed much of her time in the society of the 
Doctor's wife. 

" I will not undertake to convey your letter, Doctor," 
said Sir William good humouredly, " I believe you will 
have an opportunity of delivering it yourself: Lucy has 
promised to dine with us to-day." 
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*' Indeed) I shall be most happy to see Miss Wilton: 
I trust nothii^ will prevent my having that pleasure." 

^ Whjy- the ^1 is better, Doetor ; bat the loss of her 
mother was a de^ sorrow to us all. I'll leave you for 
a little whiles and fetoli my daughter." 

In a few moments the fiaronct returned, accom- 
panied by Mias Wilton leaning on his arm. The Doc- 
tor instantly stepped towards the door, cuid greeted her 
most afibctionately. Bob had risen from his seat^ and 
prepared to bow, when Sit William, taking the young 
lady's hand, said, ^* Lucy, my dear, a friend of the 
Vieai^s^ Bir. M'Nefl/^ She looked up at the mention of 
that name, a deep flush came over her ^e features, 
she fiiinily muttered *' Oh God, my heart !*' and sunk 
into her father's arms. The Doctor, alatmed, called 
out to9 belp, and Sir William gently led her to another 
io<mi. Bob only remained fixed and silent; that glance 
he had not forgotten — :it was the same that made so 
deep an impression on him two or three years before,^ 
in ii^e stage from fJolyhead. Interest and beauty had 
assailed him since, in a variety of forms ; pleasure and 
ambition had, by turns, held possession of his mind ; but 
he remembered ever, as a thing of yesterday, the gentle 
tone in which the lady said at parting, '' Here, Sir, we 
shall leave you/' Ofl^n had he looked impatiently 
ifaroagli the throng of fashion, and visited its every 
hamt, with the half-chenshed hope that he might see 
one fidr &ce again,' and once more hear a tongue that 
had -made such music in his heart In truth, from the 
first moment of hi< seemg the Baronefis daughter till 
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now, her image had been before hun; and 80 powerfially 
was he affected by this romantic sentiment, that firom 
being perpetually joyous and volatile, he became formal 
and distant, and a tinge of melancholy gradually came 
over his character. It was well for him, that on \the 
young lady fainting, both her father and the Vicar left 
the room for a short time^ which gave him an opportu- 
nity of recovering himself from the surprise which this 
unexpected meeting had occasioned. On the return of 
his friends, therefore, he affected to be composed, and 
anxiously enquired for the health of Miss Wilton* 

«' Ob, she's much better/' said Sir William, '' the 
gill's nervefB are so weak — she hasn't dined in company 
since her mother's death^ But I am anxious to shako 
off her melancholy, and she promises to join us by and 
bye at dinner. One would have thought (continued 
the Baronet, turning to the Vicar) that she bad seen 
your friend before." 

Bob felt somewhat confused at this observation ; and 
looked another way with an air of carelessness that 
spoke a great deal more than he meant to reveal. 
Luckily, however, the Baronet suspected nothing ; and 
though the Vicar now and then gave him a penetrating 
look, yet he was secure in his friendship, and therefore 
had little to fear. 

Miss Wilton joined the party at dinner. M'Neil 
summoned resolution enough to say he was happy to 
find her so soon restored ; she curtsied a reply, but did. 
not look at him. We all know bow great the difficulty 
sometimesjsof looking^ woman steadily in the Cbqo; 
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and Bob exporiaiced this daring dinner, being placed 
opposite the young lady. It ' was nearly three years 
since he had first seen her : she was then about eighteen, 
and in his eyes the fiairest creature be had ever beheld. 

She had jaow attained that ripened age, when all the 
perfsetions of womanhood speak with an unobtrusive 
oMifidence ; and the deepened sorrow that cast a shade 
over her features, could not hide their beauty ; on the 
contrary, it seemed to give a delicate tenderness to her 
expression, — and grief and tears display so well the 
channs of women, that it were most unsafe to look 
upon them when they weep. 

I>aring dinner, M'Neil took the opportunity of oc- 
casicmally. gazing on the loveliness across the table, using 
all the care he could to do so unobserved. But Sir 
WflEam unconsciously did much to disturb his neigh- 
4N)fU8. *^ Lucy, my girl,." said he, ** you'll take wine 
with Mr. M'Neil? and Doctor, you and I will do the 
same.^^ The lady's hand trembled as she took the 
^ass, and exchanged looks with one whose presence 
had created so many deep sensations. She strove, 
however, to appear at , ease, and chided herself for 
feeling so great an interest about a stranger. Women 
have an abundant power of self-command ; and so well 
had Lucy reasoned with her hesirt during dinner, that 
she rose from table with a confidence that surprised 
M'Ndl, and delighted Sir William and the Doctor, 
who drank a bumper to the better health of the lady, 
and the former added to the toast, " Her speedy mar- 
riage with young Tom Reston." Bob^s feelings had 
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What romidi^ what bounds, what oooiaB, what. stop he nakcs !' 
And controversy hence a question takes, 
?rhether the horse by him became bis deed» 
Or be liis manege by tlie weLMoing steed.'' 

The most triflbg accidents sometimes do more for as 
in life than we are ever able to achieve bj watchful 
caie and persevoing application ; and so it happened 
with McNeil on the morning of the chase ; an nnlooked 
for circumstance caused him to, stand well in Sir 
William's estimation, although before tiie Baronet was 
prc^diced against him in consequence of his too liberal 
opnions at table, and particulaily for the pertinacity 
with which those opimons were maintained. During the 
chase, however, the Baronet and M'Neil were somewhat 
a-head of the field, and were boih going at a '* nsfa.^' 
'* A pretty leap, young man,*^ said Sur William: 
" have a care." They took the hedge at different 
parts at the same moment, and the first thing M'Neil 
observed on getting safely over was the Baronet's horse 
in advance, and his rider in the ditch. Bob instantly 
repaired to Sir William, who was more mortified than 
hurt; no bones were broken, and he remounted in an 
instant. The transaction was unnoticed by all but 
M'Neil, who rode on for some distance with the Baro- 
net, the latter making a number of awkward etxcoses 
for the accident, which proved bow deeply he felt the 
circumstance, and how highly he valued his reputation 
as a horseman. 

" I haven't been dismounted before for these twenty 
tyears,'* observed the Baronet , significantly, ** and 
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they were gaziqg on its broad light together. Sir 
William and his £rlend, deeply engaged in chat, had 
taken another walk ; and during one of those awkward 
pauses that lovers know so well, a hare suddenly 
sprung from the thicket, n@ar the lady's feet, and passed 
befoiie her. The sudden rustle of the leaves agitated 
her feeble frame, and in a moment of fright, she leaned 
for support pn the arm of her companion. At that 
instant, she remembered the evening when she leaned 
there before ; and he had not forgotten her gentle words 
at patting. There was more mischief done by the 
startling of the hare, in the silence and moonlight, than 
whole days would have witnessed. It was still enough 
for a 8|gh to h^ heard, and perhaps, in an unconscious 
moment, one might have escaped from Lucy^s bosom, 
or her companion might have felt her heart beat quicker 
as she leaned upon him ; so he whispered to himself — 
'^ D/MiX Lady, how often have I thought of thee ?'' 
'Li|cy looked confused at this sort of whispering, and 
said, iji a hurried tone, " It is some time. Sir, since I 
saw you last." Bob pressed her hand to his bosom and 
wpukL hftve muttered a reply ; but the voices of their 
companions luckily enough dissolved the charm, and 
the parfyretw^ed to the Castle, JVliss Wilton and M'Neil 
anxiously inquiring of their hearts what reason there 
cojuld hp for not looking each other in the £ace, without 
feeling a strange sensation; and both, I believe, 
agreeing that the hare might as well have slept in the 
thicket, and the moon have shone any where but on 
the lake. 
• In walking home from the Castle, McNeil w&s un- 
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usually silent ; and the Vicar certainly had some sos* 
picioDy from what he had seen during the day, that his 
young friend was not so great a stranger to the Jady as 
he appeared to be. He thought, too, that on looking 
accidentally through the trees, he saw the young lady 
leaning on her companion's arm ; but his eyes might 
have deceived him — it might have been a Cemtastic 
shadow in the moonlight. However, there could be no 
harm in sounding the young gentleman, und feeling his 
pulse a little. 

" Well, Bob, you saw Miss Wilton — what do you 
think of her — ^handsome ?*' 

** I beg your pardon, Sir, — ^Miss Wilton ?" 
" Yes, the young lady— don't you think her hand- 
some?*' 

" Why, really, I can't say that I do— well enougjb, 
to be sure." 

" Well enough, indeed !— she's generally admired for 
her beauty, though that's the least of hex attractions. 
Several young gentlemen are, I believe, desperately in ' 
love with her." 

'< Is it possible, Sir ?" asked M'Neil, a little too im- 
patiently — " perhaps her fortune"— 

'^ May be a consideration, certainly ; but I know one 
or two who would take her without a shilling. Her 
mind — ^her heart, my friend, are superior to half the 
minds and hearts in Christendom." 

The Doctor always foigot himself when he spoke of 
Miss Wilton, and he delighted in telling of all her ads 
of gentleness and charity. 

" Not a cottager in the neighbourhood,*' continued 
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ih« Vioar, '* but in the time of sickness and distress has 
fifaaned her bounty. She little thinks how much I 
know of her good deeds. Sweet creature !^' (the Doc- 
tor had. taken a glass or two more than the prudent 
nnmher) ** wherever there is sorrow or suffering — ^theie 
yott aie always to be found !'* 

M'Neil listened with eagerness to Ids friend's obserr 
-vatiooSy but was silent. The Doctor felt that he had 
said too much in the young lady's prabe, and as it were 
by mutual consent they left the subject. 

This disooveiy of Lucy Wilton played havoc with 
McNeil's peace of mind. He now saw the woman 
whom he so continually loved^ moving in such a sphere 
of life that little hope existed for a poor man like him- 
selfL It was evident. Sir William would never be- 
stow Us daughter on any but a man of family and 
fltatioD ; and even should the young lady love him^ the 
knowkfdge of his poverty would awaken her pride, and 
he would be left wretched. 

• These were a few of Bob's reasonable and pleasant 
leflectionsy which were powerful enough to keep him 
awake at night, and detain him in bed too long in the 
morning. It was an additional source of uneasmess to 
fairn^ that his visit at the Vicarage could not be of long 
duration, and to leave the country without declaring his 
love to Lucy Wilton, was more than he could do, but 
then the diflSculty was to get an interview with her : if 
he called at the Castle, he saw Sir William, and by 
ehaiioe caught a glance of the lady — at church, too, ho 
looked at hex more frequently than at the Vicar, and 
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thought of her at least with as much devotion as of any 
thing in heaven. Sunday had now become Hie plea- 
aantest of all days, and Bob sometimes flatter^ himsdf 
that Lucy recognized him with a look of kindness^ as 
she now and then took her eyes from the book, and 
turned them towards the Vicar's pew. In passing 
through the church-yard, likewise, he had the high 
delight of saying a few common places to the young 
lady, and at the same time blushmg awkwardly in het 
face. But a declaration of love could not be made at 
such seasons as these ; he was anxious to walk again by 
moonlight, and not be intruded upon by any thing ex- 
cept it was a hare springing suddenly from the thicket. 

Thinking that opportunity might aid his wishes, be 
frequently sauntered near the Castle ; and one mornii^ 
was fortunate enough to meet Miss Wilton, accom- 
panied by her maid Patty. Bob^s heart was any 
where but in its proper place, and he stammered out a 
graceless salutation. Patty very kindly kept a little in 
the rear, as Bob and the young lady walked several 
times up and down a secluded path. Surely in such a 
place he may tell his mind ; a very few words wiH do 
it ; a short broken sentence or two will be quite enoo^, 
and plead more forcibly than a veiy set and formal 
speech. For who ever heard of coolness and forma- 
lity in matters of love ? 

'' I am afraid, madam, (observed P^tty, as the 
young lady turned down the path for the fifth time) 
that you will walk too much this morning." This 
was a sly remark, but Patty thought of her luncheon* 
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•* Thank joa (replied Lacy) ; I'U wish Mr. M'Neil 
S<^ moniJBg at the bottom of the walk." 

About a hundred yards^ then, will bring Bob's hap- 
P>iiQss to a conclusion ; so he instantly slackened his 
P^ce, and made up his mind*^ speak plainly. *^ Per- 
^ps, madam, (said he,) this will be the last time I shall 
We {he pleasure of seeing you — I — ^'* 

*' Yea are not going to leave the country. Sir ?*' 

^ On Monday, madam, I must quit the Vicarage ; 
)>ii8ine8S obliges me to return to town**' 

" I suppose, Mr. M'Neil, you do not like the quiet 
of a village life so Well as the gaiety of London ?^' 

** I assure yoo, Miss Wilton, that I cannot desire 
ttiy pleasure in London half so great as that which 
I have experienced during my residence here — and I 
did not anticipate the happiness of seeing you.^* 

Thus far all went well ; but they had reached the 
end oi their walk, and many things remained unsaid* 
Lacy pained a moment, and expressed a hope that 
he would visit the Castle when next he came into 
tbe country. '' Sir William (added the lady) will be 
very f^M. to see you.'* 

** And you. Miss Wilton" — and he gently took her 
band at parting, but could not finish his sentence; 
besides, Patty became impatient, and approached to 
the side of her lady. The chance was absolutely over, 
and Bob was obliged to take his leave, not at all satis- 
fied with himself for using time so unprofitably. He 
had only three days mc»re to pass at the Viciicage, a^od 
bad not yet told the lady that he loved her. In this 

<l2 
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dilemma^ he at first resolved to confide his case to Mi 
Bristley, and solicit her assistance \ but this^ upon r^ 
flection, he saw would be accompanied with no benek." 
whatever ; quite the reverse ; for it was evident that th<^K 
Doctor and his lady wottkd never lend themselvep Uc2 
any measure that might not be approved of by Si.jr 
William. And then, writing to the lady was not th^ 
proper mode — ^letters at best are cold, when compared 
with actual declarations fi^m eyes, tongue, lips, and 
all together — and besides, they may nuscany. 

In the evening of the day on which McNeil* had 
met Miss Wilton in the Park, he was engaged to ae 
company Mrs._Bri8tley round the Ullage, on a tour of 
charitable inspection. The good lady, though she had 
never been a mother, was sedulously attentive to the 
wants of her poor neighbours, and without any parado 
or pretence, did a great deal of benefit, in seasons of 
sickness and adversity. The ladies of the ndghbour- 
hood joined her in this good work, and Miss Wilton 
was one of the most active. 

As Mrs. Brisiley took the young man^s arm, she 
mentioned to him that the Vicar intended on the mor- 
row to take him on a business journey to the nearest 
town. The Doctor had appointed to meet some of the 



* It may as well be noticed here that at page IZ6 M'Neil is called 
Ned. This is an error; his proper christian name being Robert; 
but the parish cleric from whom a certificate of his baptism wai 
obtained' made a blunder in the document, which in one instanee 
faai crept into print. 
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"irealihiest of his parishioners to mako arrangements 
aboat the tithes of the Vicarage, and ho wanted 
M'Neirs company and counsel in the husiness. The 
latter was pleased at this intimation, and promised to he 
ready early in the morning. Daring the walk, Mrs^ 
Bristley remarked the silence of her young friend, and 
did all she could by conversation to convince him of 
the regard which she and her husband entertained for 
him, and of the great interest they felt in his success* 
Amongst other things, she tdd him of Sir William's 
good opinion, as she had heard it that morning from 
tho Baronet himself. This was highly gratifying ta 
McNeil's vanity; but when the lady added by way of 
compliment, that his manners were such as made eveiy. 
body think well of him, and that Miss Wilton had 
called him a very gentlemimly young man,, and ex* 
pressed her regret that such persons should be destitute 
of fertune, he seemed for a moment to rejoice in his 
poverty, sinc^ it had produced him.such kind and gentle 
vmhes. But it was not wise in Mrs. Bristley thus to 
teU>!lhe;jrouth:all that she had heard of him at the 
Castle; 'for ihaugh she had no reason to suspect what 
was going on in his heart, the common rule of prudence 
in such cases ought to have kept her silent 

M'Neil was very little interested by any thing that 
had occurred till Mrs. Bristley entered a small cottago 
at the outskirts of the village* An aged woman lay 
at one comer of a neat clean room, as it seemed, upon 
the bed of death. By her side sat a healtby-looking 
about fifteen, with the Bible open before her, from 
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all would be well. But it was clear the Doctor would 
not have invited the young lady to the Vicarage on any 
other day than that on which he was to be absent. 

It was agreed over night that breakfast should be 
taken at eight o^cIock, and horses be mounted at nine. 
M'Neil retired lo his chamber full of anxious specula- 
tions on the best course to be pursued : it was late when 
he fell asleep, fatigued with the waking dreams, so 
painfully pleasant, that lus lively fancy had created; 
and when he did sink to rest, his sleep was feverish, 
and disturbed alternately by gay and gloomy visions, 
in all of which the form of Lucy Wilton stood before 
him. She had become a part of his mental existence, 
and occupied that secret niche in his heart which till 
his arrival in England had remained untenanted. 

'< So thy fair hand, enamour'd fancy, gleams 
The treasured pictures of a thousand scenes ; 
Thy pencil traces on the lorer^ thought 
Some cottage home, from towns and toil remote. 
Where love and lore may claim alternate hours. 
With peace embosom'd in Idalian bowers t 
Remote from busy life's bewUder'd way. 
O'er all his heart shall taste and beauty sway ! 
Free on the sunny slope, or winding shore. 
With hermit steps to wander and adore !'' 

Bob jumped out of bed at daylight, and looked at his 
^atoh — ^he now thought of the tithe meeting, aniiAen of 
Lucy Wilton, with her black eyes, eye-lashes, and eye- 
brows, and the sweet and pensive expression of her in- 
tellectual countenance. After padng his room for some 
time in an agitated state, ho threw himself on the bed. 
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wfaidi she had boen reading to hex venerable grandmotheri 
Mn. Bristley took a chair by the bed, and oonvosed 
for nearly an hour with the old dame. The scene was 
new to Bob, and he was powerfully affected by it : the 
sick woman presented a calm picture oi xes%nati<»i ; 
she felt that death was not far off, and with a smile 
laid her withered hand upon the book of God, and said, 
^ I shall die in peaoe/^ Her granddaughter w^t aloud 
at the mention of these words, and affectionately piessed 
her cold hand as it lay upon the book. ^* May Heaven 
bless you, my dear child,'' said the old woman, " and 
keep you in virtue, and then you will be always 
haj^y.^' The tone in which this blessmg was uttered 
brought a tear even into tho eye of M^NeS^ 

When Mrs. Bristley spoke of worldly comforts, and 
inquired if she needed any thing, the sick woman re- 
plied, that the good Vicar had visited her in the meaning, 
and that the young lady at the Castle had sent her more 
tiian she needed. Lucy had just returned from the 
cottage when she met M'Neil. 

Mrs. Bristley shook hands with the old dame, and 
promised to see her again in a little time. ** Miss Wil- 
ton is always doing good," observed the Vicar^ wife^ as 
she took the arm of M'NeH :-<-^' she will spend the day 
with me to morrow, and then we can visit the poor old 
woman together." Bob made a confused and awkward 
inclination of his head at hearing this, and instantly 
began to think of some method for staying at home on 
the next day. Here was an opportnnify of the finest de- 
aeription, and if he could but get rid of the tiflie jonney^ 
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all would be well. But it was clear the Doctor would 
not have invited the young lady to the Vicarage on any 
other day than that on which he was to be absent. 

It was agreed over night that breakfast should be 
taken at eight o^cIock, and horses be mounted at nine. 
M'Neil retired lo his chamber full of anxious specula^ 
tions on the best course to be pursued : it was late when 
he fell atdeep, fatigued with the waking dreams, so 
paiofiilly pleasant, that his lively fancy had created; 
and when he did sink to rest, his sleep was feverish, 
and disturbed alternately by gay and gloomy visions, 
ia aU of which the form of Lucy Wilton stood before 
him. She had become a part of his mental existence, 
and occupied that secret niche in his heart which till 
his aiiival in England had remained untenanted. 

'* So tby fair hand, eDamour'd fancy, gleams 
The treasured pictures of a thousand scenes ; 
Tby pencU traces on Uie loner's thought 
Some cottage home, from towns and toil remote. 
Where love and lore may claim alternate hours, 
With peace embosom'd in Idalian bowers t 
Remote from busy life's bewttderM way. 
O'er aU his heart shall taste and beauty sway ! 
Free on the sunny slope, or winding diore. 
With hermit steps to wander and adore !'' 

Bob jumped out of bed at daylight, and looked at his 
watoh — ^he now thought of the tithe meeting, aniiAen of 
Lucy Wilton, with her black eyes, eye-lashes, and eye- 
brows, and the sweet and pensive expression of her in- 
tellectual countenance. After pacing his room for some 
ume in an agitated state, he threw himself on the bed. 
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and presently fesolved not to leave the Yicfu»ge on 
any foreign expedition, for that day at least. 

A gentle knock at the door of his chamber convinced 
him that the time of breakfast was at hand ; it was 
also a signal for him to resume his proper place in the 
bed. He did not answer to the first knock, and cdmost 
immediately his nerves were shaken by another, and 
the kind voice of Mrs. Bristley informed him it was 
eight o'clock, break£Bist on table, and the Doctor ready 
to begin. M'Neil replied, in a weak tone (and to say 
the truth the little rest he had enjoyed during the 
nighty and his deeply agitated feelings, enabled him to 
play his part very naturally), that he was so mnch u:h 
disposed as to be unable to leave his bed. Mrs. Brist- 
ley was greatly alarmed at this intimation, and instantly 
summoned her husband to the room of their young friend. 

'* My dear boy," said the Vicar in the kindest tone, 
'* I regret to find you so poorly ; pray where do you 
complain ?*^ 

That was a question more easily asked than answered^ 
and Bob muttered something about his head, and a 
fever, and a cold which would soon leave him. The 
Vicar felt his pulse; and luckily enough, it was 
far from regular ; the patient, however, was alarmed at 
this test, till his good physician gravely observed — ** A 
high fever— you must not go out to-day." 

These words were drops of consolation to him, and 
his joy was perfect when the Doctor expressed his sor- 
row at not being able to postpone the tithe journey till 
another day. 
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The reader who has ever sighed for an opportanity of 
saying a few things of more than ordinary import to hi» 
mistress will imagine the gratification with which 
McNeil heard the Vicar ride from home on that event- 
ful morning. 

The window of M'NeiFa chamher commanded a 
viewof the avenue of ancient ehus that led from the 
lii^ road to the Vicarage House ; and it was natural 
enou^ iha^every footstep amongst the trees should excite 
ao extraordinary sensation in the hreast of the sick man. 
Not long after the Vicaz^s departure, Lucy Wilton, 
accompanied hy her maid, appeared in the avenue; 
McB. Bristley met her young fiiend in the walk, and 
Patty returned to the Castle. I will not pretend to say 
how uneasy M'Ncil became from the moment of Lucy^s 
arrival, or mention the thousand excuses that he 
framed, in order to obtain one satisfactory enough to 
justify himself in the eyes of Mrs Bristley for leaving his 
bed so suddenly ; su£Sce it, that the reason he really gave 
for getting up was, that he ** felt himself much better/* 
There was one room at the Vicarage called " Misa 
Wilton's room ;" because the young lady generally oc- 
cupied it during her visits to Mis. Bristley : it was on 
the firat floor, and overlooked the scenery at the back 
of the house. The apartment was very curiously fitted 
up, but at the same time disj^yed great taste ; it was 
hang round with tapestry of -exquisite workmanships 
which accorded well with the beautiful gothic archi- 
tecture df the ceiling. On one side of the room the 
t^pe^try represented (as well as tapestry could rept^ent> 
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a ** Holy Family'* and ihe story of '* Jacob and Rachel/* 
after the charming picture of Murillo, which may be 
aeen in the Dulwich GaUeiy. On the opposite wain- 
scot was a copy from Titian's '^ Venus dissuading 
Adonis from the Chace/^ and N. Poussin's *' Poet 
drinking inspiration from a Goblet presented to him by 
Apollo.'' There were also two or three saints by 
Dominichino in massy old frames, which filled up seve- 
ral appropriate niches in the walL The apartment was 
lighted from a large painted window at one end, the 
old oak door being at the other ; a beautiful screen of 
oaken timber, carved in a most elaborate style, crossed 
the room near the door so as to form a kind of entrance 
passage. The i^ndow opened on a laige balcony or 
teiracQt where, in the midst of the sweetest flowers, 
you might on one side look far into a wide expanse of 
country, and there repose the eye upon a q^i6t piece of 
water, with the dark wooded hill rising as it were from 
ihe bosom of the lake. In the distance, the ruins of an 
old Abbey overiooked a ridge of hills that stretched 
away into the blue shade ; and along the valley, and 
skirting the smaller eminences, the white cottages 
gleamed in the sun, and gave an air of peace and haiO' 
rianoe to the scene. The village church in the mid- 
ground, with its tower amongst the old trees, and the 
castle of the Baronet, vrith its delightfrd grounds, were 
not the least picturesque of the objects that adorned 
the landscape as it could be seen from the balcony of 
Lucy's chamber. The Vicar's garden, well laid out, 
was underneath, at the end of which a dear tvout 
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stream divided it fix>in tj^e fertile meadows that com* 
posed the Vicarage glebe. 

As it may not be very interesting to the reader to be 
made acquainted with the conversation between Mrs* 
Bristley and McNeil, on the rather sudden appearance 
olthelattorso soon after the departure of the Ficar, 
and which conversation principallj related to the young 
man's state of healthy I shall fill up the time between 
the discovery and what occurred subsequently in the 
gothic room by copying a letter from McNeil to a 
friend in the Temple. This epistle was written on the 
day before Miss Wilton's visit to the Vicarage; and 
therefore, if I do not insert it at this part of my story, 
it has little chance of being read at all. 

** My dear Tom, 

'* Thanks for your friendly letter; and be 
assured that^ however anxious I am to prolong my 
stay at this place, nothing shall detain me from London 
bejcmd the lime you mention. Your suspicion as to 
the cause of my attachment to the countiy is certainly 
well founded, and I am frirly oUiged to confess^ as 
many others have done before me, who have as confi* 
dentiiy boasted of their safety, that I am no longer my* 
self; my head and heart are not my own, and leasoa 
and judgment are things to which I have become a per- 
fect stranger. There is a mawkishnoss in this confes- 
mxm which will make me appear ridiculous in your 
eyes ; jmd indeed, I cannot help feeling myself the frdl 
foice of the weakness tliat opj^fesses me ; but in spite dF 
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this consciousness, and in direct opposition to the old 
axiom that the knowledge of a disease is half way to 
the cure, I find injself daily getting worse^ and have 
only to cherish the hope that the hustle of town and 
active employment will he the hest medicine. You 
will laughy my good friend, when I gravely suggest 
that the soothing heauties of retirement have done half 
the mischief, hy calming the passions and rendering 
me alive to all the delicacies of sentiment. It is 
certainly unsafe to dwell long in the country.-^I do 
not wonder at the love of ease and the abs^ice of 
amhition that I daily meet with in this quiet village ; 
and I can almost exclaim with the Poet^* 

*< ■ ■ Satis est requiesoeTetecto 

** Si licet, et solito membra leT«re toro.". 

" But the cause of all this ?" you ask. Brioilyy my 
dear Tom, I will inform you. My journey from Holy- 
head to London, you must well remember, since you 
have so often laughed at and rallied me on the senti- 
mental turn that I always gave to that adventure. 
I felt the fidl force of your ridicule when you spoke of 
the boyish romance of falling in love with a lady in a 
stage coach ; and constantly endeavoured to get rid of 
my sickly sentiment. But I could not succeed—it was 
in vain that I mingled in gaiety, and coquetted 'With 
fascinating women. More than once, I resolved lo fix 
my attention on some iady of my aequaintance; and 
make a match which would have beiBn aUke desirable in 
point of family and fortune; on one occasion, as you well 
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know, 1 wont somewhat toQ far to retract with honour ; 
but I was .compelled to do so, for the rememhrance of 
hex whom I had seen hut once haunted me continually 
and I am ashamed to tell of the misery I endured. 

** Such was my state of mind on leaving town for the 
quiet residence of my good friend Dr. Bristiey ; and 
little did I think that in the seclusion of this village 
I should &id the ohject of my affection in the daughter 
of Sir William Wilton. In a word, Tom, I have seen 
the young: lady, ^^d am almost disposed to think she 
ifigalrds me with a favourahle eye ; but her father is 
a staupch .Tory, good hearted, but proud, and moreover 
has detomined that his daughter shall mariy the son of 
Lord Reston. . fiesides, if this were not the oase. what 
hope have I ? — I could not even tell the lady of my^ 
actual Mtuation — of my poverty, and that I am literally 
obliged to scribble for my existence in so^iething like 
an un^ntlemanly occupation. In truth, even supposing 
Miss Wilton could be induced to give ear to my ad- 
dresses, I am not aware of a* single argument that 
could be urged in my flavour to die Baronet, except it 
bo that a female of our house (as my father tells) intcr- 
mairied in the fourteenth centuiy with Sir Lewis Wen- 
lake, an English Knight who was slain at the battle of 
Poictiers. But this, I fear, will be a sorry recommen- 
dation in the eyes of a wealthy Baronet of the present 
age. I should tell you, my dear Tom, that I had the 
felicity of meeting Miss Wilton yesterday, in her 
fslher^s park. Wo walked together for some time, and 
I was milking up my mind at every step to dsdiuMLiny 
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sentiixMiiis; but mj courage absolutely failed me^ and 
I could do DO more than formally express the pleasure 
wbieh J had derived from her society. It may be only 
fancy, but when I Boentioned that in a day or two I 
should leave the country/. I thought her fine dark eye 
lodged kindlier than before; and I am certain that 
she said her father would be happy to see me when I 
again visited the Vicarage* But it would be madness 
to hope in such a case. I will return to town immedi- 
ately, and do all I can to forget my weakness; 

** Now it is, my friend, that I regret having been 
mrsed in ike bosom of romantic scenery^ which led me 
early to indulge in those day dreams of the imagination 
that may have enlarged my heart, but which certainly 
have weakened my head. It would perhaps have been 
well, had my youth been passed in Fleet Street or 
Cheapside, with tbe Thames 'to sail upon instead of 
Eallarney ; and groves of chimnics to perfect the picture, 
in the room of the almost enchanting haunts of my boy- 
hood. I might then have possessed a more mercantile 
soul, and have pushed my way in life better than I esm 
ever hope to do." 

On arriving at the Vioarag<$, Lucy Wilton almost 
immediately repaired to her room, where Mrs. Bristley 
soon joined her. M'Neil took his flageolet, and went 
into the garden. He did not appear to evince any in- 
terest in the movements of Miss Wilton ; but took his 
seat (p^haps without design) in a bower beneath the 
Gothic window^ and played several tunes 6f which 
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(in the stagp from Holyhead) the lady had expressed 
her admiration. This induced Mrs. Bristlej to speak 
of the musician, and as a sort of excuse for his being at 
home7 she mentioned his illness. Lucy unconsciously 
drew nearer the window, and hoped, with more ear« 
nestness than she intended to display, that he was not 
in any danger ; and then she added — " I thought he 
appeared to be unwell, when I saw him— (Mrs. Bristley 
looked up rather inquisitively ; and Lu(^ was obliged 
to finish her sentence with) — ^yesterday/^ 

*' Indeed, my dear, (observed the Vicar's lacty) did 
you see him yesterday i — ^well— >it's very strange he 
never mentioned the circumstance to me." 

The young lady turned her head aside, and with an 
air of indifference looked out of the window till she had 
recovered her self-command, and then replied — *^ Patty 
and I met Mr. M'Neii accidentally in the Park." 

A shade passed over the expressive features of Mrs. 
Bristley» and she kept her eye fixed on Lucy with an 
unusual earnestness. The latter, however, maintained 
her composure, ^d the subject dropped. Still there 
i^peaxed enough of suspicion in the circumstance, to 
induoe the kind old lady to forego her intention of in- 
trodudng M'Neil to Miss Wilton : she had prc^osed, 
but a few minutes before the mention of yesterday'^ 
meeting, tiiat he should read a new poem to them ; and 
Lacy met her wishes by saying she should be delighted 
to hear it read. Mrs. Bristley now avoided the very 
mention of the book ; and studiously went into a de- 
tailed history of McNeil's fiunily, that 1^ young friend 
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DN^ know hb actual situation in tbe wofU, and the 
Aff^h^^ be had to encoonter. Lucy listmed with 
great attention to (he narratiTey and only remarked on 
its conclosicMi : " Well, my dear madam, riches are 
too une^oaOy distribated— I do hope he may snooeed 
withooi them.^^ 

It is probable, that bat tor an accident, M'Nal 
mif^t hare rambled aboat the garden, and ^yed his 
best tunes over again, to no good poipose. He cer- 
tainly did expect to be summoned to the lady's room, 
for Bits. Bristley had hinted abont his reading the new 
poem ; how was he surprised, therefore, that the hoar of 
dinner was £euit approaching, and the onljr recogditioii 
he had been able to make of Lucy was whilst she stood 
near the window : then, indeed, she returned his salata- 
tion ; but whether her look was that of kindness or for- 
mality be had not been able to determine, although the 
question had ^igaged his anxious attention for more 
than two hours. He was thus sauntering about in no 
very enviable state of mind, when a ruddy-looking ^1 
ran into the vicarage, and ahnost breathless with agita* 
tioD, exclaimed ** Oh, my leddy, dear leddy, coma to 
my mother — she's dying !^' Mrs* Bristley heard the 
voice of the girl, and hastened down stairs : she did not 
ask any questions, but instantly repaired to the cottage 
of a poor woman at some distance from the vicarage. 
M'Neil, who was near at hand, accompanied her to the 
habitation of the sick woman ; on reaching the wicket 
that led to a small garden, at the end of which was the 
cottage, Mrs. Bristley withdrew her arm from that of 
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h&t joong friend, and b^ged him to make an apologjr 
to Miss Wilton for hex abrupt departure, and to say that 
she should soon return. . 

This was the commission of all others that he would 
have (^losen, and as the reader may suppose he. lost no 
time in readiing the vicarage. As he entered the gotl^c 
xoom^ liucy was standing near the window with the 
volume of poems in her hand which he e^cpected to 
have read. He advanced towards her with, some hesi- 
tation, and she made a kind and rather hurried 
enquiry after his health ; this was a great relief to him> 
and he delivered the message of Mrs« Bristley in a tone 
of considerable ease and confidence ; but when he had 
finished speakrag, he felt that the hand of Lucy was in 
his; she had presented it to him as spon as he ap- 
proached her, and tin now^ had forgotten to withdrawiL 
She did so, however, as gently as possible, in order to 
point out a beauty in the distant landscape. If both, 
at this moment, appeared somewhat confused, it is only 
what many young ladies and gentlemen would have 
been in dmilar situations, even though they had seen 
more of the world than Lucy and M'NeiL 

It is hot to be expected that I should be able to set 
da9nk all the trifling matters of conversation that passed 
in the fint quarter of an hour after the arrival of the 
lattear at the Vicarage ; I know that the lady asked him 
if such a view would not have Bimished an admirable 
landscape for Claude or our own Wilson, and that he, 
in reply, pointed out a wild spot in th)» glen as fit for 
&B pencil ofSalvator. 

It 
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Bat time was passing on rapidty, and Mnu BrisUej 
might soon return; he bad lost one oppoxtuiiity of 
speaking his mind on the day b^ore, and when could 
he hope for such another as that now before him ? so 
he began to put his conversation into the track most 
Hkely to lead him to a favourable point for telling his 
secret. He had made several choaking .pauses, when 
his Cedr companion, out of very charity we may suppose^ 
asked him if he would soon revisit the Vicarage ? 

*' It is yon alone, Miss Wilton, (observed M'NeiU as 
he pressed the hand of his companion), that can say 
whether I am to see this place again. If I may hope"-^ 

^ Indeed, Sir, (replied Lucy somewhat a^tated) I 
shall be very happy to see you, and so will my Ceilfaer/' 

** But may I h<^, dear Miss Wilton,- that yaoi do not 
look unfavourably upon me— -thai your heart k not 
bestowed iq)on another ?" 

The young lady blushed deeply at this questioUi 
which at last had come upon her rather suddenly, and 
leaning on his arm, said in a tone of great kindness ; 
" I shall always wish you well." 

I will not pretend to give more (as the lawy^n would 
say) ** than the substance and effect" of what followed 
previous to the return of Mrs. Bristlcy : the interest ef a 
making-love scene is principally created by gentle looks 
and smothered sighs; vows half breathed and hopes 
half uttered ; and there was no reason in the world for 
my young friends makmg love in any oth^ than the 
authorized and established mode ; this, however, I nuiy 
truly say, that M'Neil pressed his suit witk gmt^ ar- 
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imik and earndstoess ; whilst Lacy, on her pari, listened 
with deep attention, and confessed at last that her heart 
had not been given to another, and that she felt inters 
esied in his sacoess. 

Mi8. Bristley, having taken eveiy care of the sick 
eofttager, jomed her joong friend as speedily as possible; 
die remarked nothing in the conduct of M'Neil and 
Loey, as she entered the room, to excite suspicion, 
aUhoog^ she oocdd not refrain from expressing her plea* 
mm thai the former had so soon recovered from his in- 
dispoeiHoii. This was a friendly hint to the young 
man, and he thought it prudent not to get quite well 
until iha morning. 

. After paying his parting respects to Sir William 
(wlio still remembered the unlucky leap), the neighbour- 
ing gantry ^'^^ whom he had become acquainted 
doling Ilia le^denoe in the village, and Michael Thomas 
file pamh deik, M'Neii received the blessing of his 
flkndi at ftie Vicarage, and returned to town. As he 
took Us seat in the stage at midnight, the good Vicar 
pot a letter into his hand, requesting him to deliver it as 
early as posnble. On reaching the first stage, he per- 
e^ved that this letter was durected to himself. It ran 
thus: 

^ Mt dear vouno Friend.. 

''I must claim the privilege of more than finrty 

yean affiwticmttte regard for your JBunily, to beg your 

adoaplanoa of the midosed. J have lately been in cor- 

ii8|poiid«Ma witb your lithar, respecting a plan for 

R 2 
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enabling you to give an undivided attention to your pron 
fession ; and you shall hear Iron) me soon. In the 
meantime, let me hope that you will pursue the same 
course which has marked your entrance into life, and 
in the end you will be rewarded." 

A fiflty-pound note accompanied these friendly wishes, 
and was certainly not the least esteemed, for M.'Neilhad 
exhausted nearly all his resources by a life of unpro- 
ductiveness (though one of trifling expense) at the 
Vicarage. But this was not the only act of kindness 
which he experienced from his friend. The Doctor, 
on learning from the young man what his actual cir- 
cumstances were, wrote to his father, and proposed 
that between them they should allow him a small 
annual sum until he had prepared himself for the Eiax, 
and was fairly started in the profession. His father 
could not afford him more than fifty pounds per annum, 
to which the Doctor covenanted to make a yearly 
addition of eighty ; and the old gentlemen agreed that 
with this income, aided by steady and prudent conduct, 
the youth might live like a proper law student, whoso 
greatest luxury ought to be his books. When the 
Doctor communicated this arrangement to the young 
man, he impressed upon him the necessity of economy 
and perseverance, and conjured him so to use his time 
that ho might realise the expectations of his friends. 
I will give an e:ttract fromi the Doctor's letter : ' » 

"Your connection with the press, although fiur from, 
disreputable, is not, as I am led to believe, such an 
employment as is recognised hy the profession ai.l4J|^ 
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«s corapatifoie with its character. In plain truth, there^ 
is a strong prejudice against men who thus go to the 
Bar;* and it is not for you and me to reason upon the 
iojnstice of this want of liberality ; we must in some 
degree^ confonn to, though we cannot respect^ the pre- 
jvi£oes of society ; and I should regret extremely that 
your career in after life were retarded by any employ- 
ment which your want of fortune may induce you to 
anderiake in youth. But there is a more pressing reason 
than i^ one I have mentioned for your falling in with 
the proposed arrangement. In order to become a law- 
yer, 'it is indispensable that you should devote all your 
efieigies to the acquirement of legal knowledge; and 
I iq^prchend, it is totally impossible that you can make 
any progress in this learning whilst your . time and 
talents are wasted in the fatiguing and uncertain pursuit 
ef literature. The next two or three years of your life 
will be most important ones, for on the use which you 
make of tbem will mainly depend your future character 
and fortune. It is, my young friend, with almost a 
feather's anxiety that I urge you to an industrious and 
virtuous application of your time, remembering, in tho 
words of Jeremy Taylor, that '^ life is like a game at 
tables; the chcmces are not in our own power, but the 
p^M^them is.'' 

M'Ndl, when placed on hii new establishment, did 
not long bear in mind the good advice of Dr* Bristley. 
He was naturally fond of pleasure, and had not suffi- 
4»ent decision of character to prevent him from following 
Ihe example of his more thou^Uess ^ abandoned com- 
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paiiions. Twelve months, however, passed on, without^ 
any great alteration being evident in his conduct ; neither 
had he omitted during this ^period, to make conaiderahI» 
progress in his studies ; for he was exceedingly quick, 
and acquired much learning with little eGCcrtion, but, 
as we find illustrated by such characters in every day's 
experience, he wanted perseverance, and thius^the duller 
man became more than his equal. 

In the midst of his occasional aberzations from the 
right path, the letters of his friend 1^ Deetor^ and 
above all those from Lucy, produced from iime to time 
the Strongest resolutions against a giddy and imprudent 
career ; for the latter h^ ^ven him reason to 1io|M that 
an honourable and patimit course would not be unre- 
warded. Her tenth epistle contmned the following 
passages: 

" Perhaps it is not discreet in me to be so exjdidt as 
your letter seems to require; but as you express an 
anxiety on the matter, I will assure you, that nothing 
shall induce me to listen to the addresses of Mr. Res* 
ton ; at the same time, 1 must candidly declare, that 
I will never give my hand in disobedience to tlM will 
of my &ther. It was the last request of my mother) 
that I should never marry without his consmt^ and no 
circumstance shall induce me to forget the pronase tiiat 
1 teade at her death-bed. 

*' You express great fear that nothing wiH knd Sir 
William to think fo.vourably of you. It is trae, that he 
is very proud, and has firmly made up his mind that 
I shall wear a coronet ; but lam sure he will not force 
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ne into a marriago where I cannot bestow my heart ; 

ttfl if in a few yeais you should succeed in your pro- 

teooy dieumstanoes may conspire to make hind think 

well oi you. At present, however, I aim extremely 

aozioiu that he should not know of my correspondence 

vitik you ; and let me entreat you not to visit the Vi- 

eaM^ at pi!eseni, as I fear it would excite his sus- 

picionB. I was greatly alarmed at an expression which 

enaped fiom him the other evening : he was tugging me 

with mete than his usual earnestness to accept the hand 

id Mr. Reetoo; when I told him pf my aveision to the 

gntknian, and expressed my determinaticm to decline 

mmng lam. This greatly oflTended my &ther« and he 

haMj asked me if I had formed any foolish or indis* 

eie^ attachment. His severity affected my spirits, and 

before I could reply, he took my hand, and ^d * Pray, 

Madam, did you ever meet Mr. McNeil before you saw 

him here last autumn ?' I was obliged to confess that 

I had met yon once before in the Holyhead stage ; he 

ieplied, with great agitation, that it was a foolish scheme 

ef my moth^s to travel as she had done, and isamedi- 

«My left the room. Thus, yon will perceive the pm* 

denee of postponing your intended visit to the good 

DMtar, for a few months at ieast.^' 

M^Keil summoned all his patience, and in pursuance 
of liiK^^s advice, delayed his journey to Somemetshiro 
ipr moto than a quarter of a year. On this second visit, 
£to William received him with less cordiality than he 
had shewn on taking leave of him some twelvemonths 

be&se; still the Baronet was polite (laiher too ninch 
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so), ttid no doabt bore in mind the leap and the ditch ; 
hat he had some fear for his danghter, and at all events 
deemed it best to keep her as much as possible out of 
the way of an Irish fortimo-hunter. 

tx>ver8, however, usually contrive to out-general 
those who watch them ; and Lucy and McNeil sddom 
passed a day without meeting each other. . Occa-. 
nonally, too, they met at parties ; at which of course 
the attentions of the gentleman vrete as guarded as pos- 
able, so much so, as to provoke no suspicions amongst 
the neighbouring ladies^ every body, I brieve, was ai 
ease on the suliject excq^t Mr. Reston, who looked 
upon a salutation, the turn of a sentence, or tiiie ^ance 
of an eye, with a very uneasy indifferenoe ; f(» he uiw 
fortunately 

** Had ligbts where other folks were blind,. 
" As pigs are said to see the wind." 

This feeling, once entertained by the*young gentle- 
man, was naturally encreased by a number of trivial 
circumstances, too minute in themselves to deserve notice, 
but which lumped together were sufficient to excite 
jealousy, and shew McNeil in the garb of a rival. One 
incident I shall mention. During the hunting season 
it was usual for Sir William's hounds to throw off once 
or twice at a covert near the Castle ; on these occasions 
the field was generally numerous, the neighbouring 
g^itry making it a point to attend out of compliment to 
the Baronet, who always regaled his friends with a 
subok^al dinnejr after the pleasures of the chase* It 
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was a fine morDing, when, as the huntsmen ohserved/ 
** the scent would lie famously ;" and a noble field were 
eaily at the covert side ; the Vicar and M'Neil were of 
the parfy. Shortly after the hunt had assembled^ the 
Baionet, accompanied by his daughter, on her.&vourice 
pal&<ey, came upon the ground. Lucy managed her 
stcted with' great skill, and had frequently followed the 
chase in the lifetime of her mother, one of whose, great 
attractions in the eyes of Sir William was, thsit she 
coqld take almost any fence.* • As the young lady can- 
tered her i proud and conscious steed up to the hunters, 
the^gallant party saluted her with something like a chi- 
vahroiis greeting. It was the first time she had thus 
iqspeared amongst them since the death of Lady Wilton, 
and when so many caps waved in the air, and so many 
friendly wishes closed around her, she could not but 
acknowledge them all by placing her hand upon her 
hearts During this salutation, the Doctor and his 
yonng friend were in the rear of the circle ; they had 
given way to such persons as Lord Reston and his son, 
the Members for the County, and those for the neigh- 
boonng Borough of Pittsburgh, who pressed emulously 
Ibrwaid to pay their respects to a handsome and wealthy 
woman. ■ But liucy instantly perceived the Doctor^ 
and rode through the circle to welcome him : she gave 
him her- hand with her usual frankness, and returned 
the bow of M'Neil with i studied formality, accom- 
paniedy perhaps, with a look that said '' I mean a great 
deal more !*' 
. At {his moment a circumstance occurred of some in- 
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terest to the parties concerned. The young lady's 
boTse suddenly took £nght, and bore its nder swifUy 
from the assembled hunters. Several . gentlemen in- 
stantly rode to Lucy's assistance^ amcmgst whom, it will 
be readily ooncdved> were Mr. Reston and M'Ndl ; 
the latter, however, was the fortunate gallant <m the 
oocanony and came up to the head of the young Iddy^s 
palfrey in time to prevent its leaping over a ditch, scnne- 
what too wide and deep to be altogeth^ pleasant. He 
^rung from his h<M!se, in a moment> and with a di^t 
flush on his countenance presented to Luc^ her whip 
which had fallmi to the ground : I need not say how 
the yOung kdy looked, whilst she thanked hex piolec- 
tor. By this time most of tl^ £eld had come up, and 
formed a drele round the object of their anxiety* Tlie 
Baronet approached M'Ndl, and, foigetting just then 
his prejudices and suspicions, shook him heartily by the 
band. Many of his neighbours would have given their 
best hunter to have received that single shake of the 
hand ; perhaps they remembered there was something 
diivalrous in the love of woman, and knew how. much 
a gallant gains upon a lady's good opinion by doing a 
bold or dangerous action on her account. It is moie 
^ective than whole volumes of pasnonaie and aenti- 
mental vows, for it gives the lover at once a romantic 
character, and makes him, what the young lady always 
'wishes him to be, the hero of her heart. 

This adventure made M'Neil an object of int^est in 
the field, and the gentlemen asked each other who he 
was, tali praised his figure on horseback ; he 800d> loo. 
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coovinoed them that be was a bold and fearless rider. 
The fox broke cover in gallant style, and taking across 
(be Park, leapt the bigb palings tbat bounded tbe lawn, 
in full view of dogs and men; at some distance from 
the place wbicb ibe fox took over, a countryman held 
open a gate for sucb of tbe rideis to pass as were afraid 
of the timber ; but they were in sight of a lady, tbdr 
horses fresh, and the inspiring music of tbe chase in« 
fiting them. on. Sir William led the way, followed by 
the Doctor, sticking religiously to his saddle— M'Ndl 
gave a glance at Mr* Boston, who was a few paces be- 
Jikid hioi, and cleared the fence. On landing, he ob- 
served Lucy at a distance, and young Reston at his 
heeb. '* A glorious leap, my boys ! (shouted the Baro- 
net), and well taken ; (miy nine of us over ! — Have we 
leftimy in the ditch ?^' Sir William's.eye just then met 
M'Ndl's, and perhaps he thought of another and less 
honoorable leap. 

A quotation is not the worse for being somewhat 
hacked ; unless tbe reader will Uiink as ladies do by 
their music when they say — ''A sweet thing, indeed I— - 
what a pity His so very commcm !*' — ^Now the common* 
neas of tbe quotation shall not prevent my settbg down 
(be words of Shakspeare, that 

<* Trifles light as air 
Are, to tbe jealous, oonfirmation stio^ 
As proofe of holy writ*" 

And so it happened, tbat the running away of Lucy'9 
palfrey, the leap, the look, and the thousand things that 
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he alone had seen, caused Mr. Reston to sit remarka- 
bly uneasy in his saddle for the remainder of the day ; 
and he already entertained a rooted dislike for M'Neil, 
a feeling which the latter returned with interest. At 
dinner, therefore, they looked coldly and suspiciously 
on each other, the former more than once uttering an 
oblique, and aristocratical sentiment, which McNeil 
readily set down as being directed personally to him ; 
and it was only a few days afterwards that he seized 
an opportunity of being. revenged. The neighbouring 
gentry were invited by Lady Reston to a ball; and 
Dr. and Mis. Bristiey, with M 'Neil, were included in 
the invitations. : Mrs. Bristley gladly embraced the op- 
portunity of introducing her young friend to all the 
rank and fashion within twenty miles of the Vicarage. 
The Doctor declined the invitation, observing, that 
though he saw no objection upon principle to a ball, yet 
such an assembly did not exactly harmonize with his 
clerical character. 
. In the words of the Morning Posty " the rooms were 
crowded with beauty and fashion.^' But the newspaper 
went further, and set dovm as follows: " We under- 
stand that this splendid rout was given by Lady Reston, 
on occasion of the re-appearance in public of Miss Wil- 
ton, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of Sir 
William Wilton, Bart, of-^ — - Castle. This amiable 
yoimg lady has studiously retired from the gay world 
since the death of her highly esteemed mother ; and wo 
rejoice to learn that her health is so much improved as 
to enable her again to mix in that distinguished circle. 
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of which she mast always be one of ihe brightest orna- 
ments. It is whispered in the fashionable world, that a 
union will ere long be formed between the fJeir to the 
noble House of Reston, and the young lady alluded to, 
who possesses in her own right one of the finest estates 
in the West of England/' 

M'Neil attended the ball more for the purpose of 
watching over his interests, than for the pleasure of 
meeting all the world of the Western Counties ; and he 
was absurd enough to feel disturbed when Lucy opened 
the ball with his young rival, even though he had 
found an opportunity of saying to her, ^^ Shall I have 
ihe honour of dancing with you this evening, Miss Wil- 
ton ?" and had received a very consolatory reply, " K 
it will not look particular — by and bye." This by and 
bye came, and M'Neil, who was a better dancer than 
thinker, had many eyes upon him during the display ; 
but a few babbling tongues whispered somethmg like 
this — " Indeed! I wonder that Lucy Wilton should 
dance with a person whom nobody knows/* 

" Pray who is he?" enquired the Hon. M^s- 
Spriggett» 

'^ A poor Irishman, I believe," replied Lady Reston, 
'' of no family or fortune. I was obliged to give him an 
invitation." 

'' Oh, I dare say he is hunting about the country 
for a fortune," added Miss Twifig, whose father had 
: been. a grocer in the Borough; " but I should think he 
has no chance in this part.*' 
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'< None at all/' whirred Lady Maiy Woiteni, 
^* and who could have brought liim here?^ 

'' He is at the Vicarago/^ simpered Miss Northley; 
*' I once met him 'in Town, at the firmans — Mexy 
Anne thinks him a fine young man ; she is in love with 
him/' 

** Is she indeed ? well, I see nothing to admire about 
him — ^he dances wellj to be sure, and has a tolerable 
figure; but is so affected/' Tins was the judgment of 
a litde lady, with an awkward obliquity of eye (some 
squints are not disagreeable), whose name I could not 
learn. 

The detradang party were rapidly on the inaease^ 
every firesh whisperer inoculated her next neighbour at 
least, and now and then spread the mania both on her 
right and left. It is curious to watch the progress ofla 
sty hint to the prejudice of an individual in a mixed 
company. With a little hemming and having, it is 
started by the projector in a sober whisper to some gap- 
rulous, curious-looking lady between forty and fifty; 
she thinks of the matter for a moment, embellishes it a 
litde, and sends it on — ethers re-touch, and colour, 
with like skill and avidity, the last speaker invariably 
pronouncing more boldly upon the thmg than has been 
done before; and every felicitous, imaginative being 
finding out motives and intentions, to the surprise and 
admiration of the company ; thus the hint very soon 
becomes a direct scandal^ and in this shape it comes 
back to the projector, who having anxiously watched 
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ilieprogrees of the thing of his (or her) creation, is natu- 
ndly proud of the work ; and gives it the finishing touch* 
The detraeticm of M'Neil extended like the circle 
eaosed by a stone thrown into a lake, and soon 
leached the ears of Mis. Bristley, who naturally felt 
indSgnant at the free use of her young friend's name, 
and immediately walked towards Lady Reston and 
Hie principal knot of talkers, in order to vindicato 
M'NeiPs character. Mrs. Bristley was a woman of 
hig^ fedings, and quite superior to the little spirits that 
iirigBod around her. As it always happens, therefore, 
with such personsy hier appearance silenced for a moment 
the tongue of detraction; but as if ashamed of being 
ihos awed^ she knew not how. Lady Mary Western 
rudely said, ^' Here is Mis. Bristiey — she can tell us 
who this Mr. M'Neil is.'' 

' ^< He 18 a friend of mine, and a gentleman,'* replied 
die Vlcar*s lady, with great emphasis, as she tamed 
rather hastily from the inquirer. 

Whilst this scene was passing at one part of the room, 
McNeil lingered near the object of his affections, un- 
oonsdous of the notice he excited. He was engaged 
in earnest conversation with her and the three daughters 
of a neighbouring clergyman, when Mr. Reston ad- 
Tanoed towards them, evidentiy with the design 
of gaming the attention of Miss Wilton. He was 
standing somewhat behind McNeil, when the latter 
purposely stepped back, and trod violentiy on his toes ; 
the eyes of the young gentlemen met, and neither 
looked yeiy pleasantly at the other. No apology was 
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offered, and Mr. Reston mutteringly retired. McNeil 
felt that somethiDg else would follow, and as soon as he 
left the ladies, began to think of d. second. 

He had scarcely been a moment alone, when the 
offended gentleman approached: him, and said — *' I 
could not insult you, Sir, before ladies ; but you are no 
gentleman, and ought not to be here in that character.*' 

" You are a puppy (replied M'Ncil) ; and nothing but 
this company, and your father's house, prevent. my 
treating you as such.^' 

' *' You shall answer that in a few hours,^' said the 
young Honourable* 

'* As soon as you please," rejoined Bob. 
• At this moment a second presented himself to M'Neil 
in the person of his friend Northley, who caught his eye 
for the first time that evening. 

'* My good fellow," c:£claimed the latter, " I^am 
agreeably surprised at meeiing you here : upon my soul, 
I am." 

, "And. I, Ned, am indeed happy to meety^i^; I 
want a friend to serve me on the instcuit/' 
" ** You can command me, my good fellow; you served 
tne once. Bob, in offering me a rich wife ; and as I live, 
I believe the Banker's daughter will be mine." 

" Oh ! — oh ! that*s the affair, and so you are in love 
with Emily's fortune— eh, Ned ? you know what Butler 
says, (it applies to maids as well as widows): 

< Now artiiil Cupid takes bis stand 
Upon a Widow's jointure — land ; 
For be, in all his am'rous battles. 
No Mvantage finds like goods and chattels,' 
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But I have no time for any thing but business.^' 
M'Neil then explained the toe-treading affair to his 
friend, who observed at the conclusion of the story, 
** It was a gross insult, Bob— rather awkward — Reston 
is my friend ; but I am bound to second you."* 

* I cannot refrain from adding my regret, that the practice of 
dodliDg should have so moch increased amongst us. With regard 
\o peopled QpioioDs generally on the matter, it is not far j&om the 
truth to say, that nearly all men condemn the practice, and yet, when 
called apon, adopt it. The good old maiden aunt thinks it a 
horrid custom, that ought at any rate to be confined to the army : 
the prudent father moralizes about it to his son, and yet in bis heart 
applauds the spirit that induces him thus to resent an injury. It is 
well known what the young lady thmks of a duel — ^the Cornet 
nerer looks so well in her eyes as when his arm is in a sling. 

The ancient system of determming points of honour was by the 
sword, and many contend that the present mode (by the pistol) is 
far preferable ; since by it ^personal contention is avoided-—'' the 
honour of each (says a modern writer) being reposed in the seconds, 
the principals meeting only to discharge that debt which is due to 
public opinion." Mr. Ruggles, in his Strictures on the Education 
fir the Bar, absolutely recommends that the men whom he addresses 
should acquire a certain degree of skill in the management of the 
pistol, to enable them to fight a duel scientifically. This conside- 
rate worthy thus puts it : " Since the pistol is now, by the fashion 
of the world, the honourable weapon, a recommendation to the man 
who must live with the world, that be should not be wholly un- 
practised in the use of it, cannot be unreasonable ; lest, if be unfor- 
tunately be engaged in any affair of honour, the ball from his own 
pistol should, from his unskllfulness of handling, hit himself, and 
give his antagonist ample satisfaction." I need not remark on this 
advice to our law students, who however, might just as profitably 
consult their folios, as study bow to shoot (heir fellow creatures, 
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A message immediately came to M'Neil, who re- 
ferred the bearer to Northley, and a meeting was ar- 
ranged for five in the morning. When the parties had 
taken their stations, Northley made a fruitless attempt 
to produce an amicable arr^mgement ; but both the com- 
batants were determined, and they fired. The first 
shot wafi harmless ; but on the second fire, M'Neil re- 
ceived his adversary's ball in the pistol arm : the seconds 
(hen interfered, and the parties left the ground, after 
exchanging words of reconciliation. 

M'Neirs wound was severe, and obliged him to carry 
his arm in a sling. Tn spite of every effort to keep the 
thing a secret, the affair got wind, and became the sub- 
ject of much conversation in the neighbourhood ; it was 
universally agreed that the cause of quarrel . was a spirit 
of rivalry for the smiles of Miss Wilton, one or two of 
whose recent meetings with McNeil had been observed, 
and formed the subject pf various speculations about 
stolen loves, fortune ^hun ting, and elopements. It was 
generally believed that Patty, Lucy's maid, had not kept 
her counsel, and it was very well known that in feeling 
she strongly opposed the claims of M'Neil : she had 
many reasons for being anxious to see her mistress 
united to the eldest son of a Peer, rather than to a poor 
" Mac," as she sneeringly termed our hero. By the 
higher alliance, her perquisites and station would be ad- 
vanced, and she might in a few years rank in the circle 
of *' upper servants," as My Lady's Lady. Lucy, how- 
ever, entrusted no more secrets to her maid than she 
found absolutely necessary, and this circumstance in- 
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ereased Patty's aversion to McNeil, although he some- 
times gallantlj praised her figure, and declared she was 
as handsome as her mistress. 

This gallantry was on one occasion somewhat awk- . 
wardly displayed : when Patty on an unlucky morning 
brought our hero a message from her lady, she was 
induced, after some persuasion, to make an appointment 
on h^ own account to meet him at evening in a se- 
cluded walk near the Castle. This was imprudent, the 
reader will say ; and so it was ; yet Patty kept her 
word, and M'Neil was equally punctual at the proper 
lime and place. But 

** The course of true love never did run smooth ;'* 

end scarcely had Bob fairly seated the half-opposing 
damsel on his knee, and whispered a few civil things in 
her ear, than ho was disturbed by the uncalled-for ap- 
pearance of a third person. 

" Oh ! Lord, {exclaimed Patty) it's my Lady !" 
And so it was, sure enough ; nor did it over appear what 
induced Miss Wilton to walk alone in the twilight at 
the place of all others where her presence was least 
needed. However, she did not remain long in sight of 
the offending parties, after she had witnessed her lover 
so warmly pressing- the cheeks of her faithful maid, 
Patty. This accident brought upon M'Neil tiie high 
displeasure of Lucy, which continued for two entire 
days ; but on the evening of the third, she forgave him 
on the very seat where he had so passionately offended 
By what eloquence he procured his forgiveness, I never 

s2 
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could learn ; the fair reader must do, (as I have often 
done) guess about it. This, at any rate^ is certain^ that 
Patty instantly ceased to be the hearer of gentle mes- 
sages. 

The story of the duel soon reached the ears of Sir 
William, who became more than ever alarmed for the 
safety of his daughter. He instantly thought of every 
little circumstance that had occurred between the par- 
ties, and called himself a dull old fool for not having 
seen the truth before. On taxing his daughter with 
the crime of loving M*Neil, the young lady frankly 
confessed the truth, but declared that she would never 
marry without his consent 

*' And that/' exclaimed the Baronet, passionately, 
" you shall never have. What — what — ^marry to a 
poor Irish beggsu: !*' — 

Lucy at length succeeded in soothing her father into 
silence, and that was all she could expect to do. 

In the meantime M*Neil, having stirred up so great 
a sensation by foolishly treading on a rival's toe, re- 
turned to the Temple, fully resolved to work hard, and 
endeavour to deserve the hand of his mistress. It 
would have been well for him, had he kept his resolu- 
tion ; but he had lost much of that decision of character 
which he possessed on his introduction to town, and 
which induced a calculating old friend to say of him, 
*^ He's light enough td^ sail down the stream, and yet 
does not want ballast." 

His connection with the press had not improved his 
habits. It threw him amongst individuals who gene- 
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rally lead a careless and dissipated life^ and it required 
more firmness than he possessed to avoid their midnight 
t>rgie8. He was unfortunate, too, in the choice of hi» 
young professional friends, several of whom, (and 
Northley was of the numher] frequently attended gam- 
ing-houses at the west end of the town, and now and 
then induced M'Neil to accompany them^ the state of 
whose ndnd, after his last visit to the country, was so 
unsettled, as to make him easily persuaded to mix in 
scenes of folly and intemperance. 

The sum allowed him hy his father and Dr. Bristlcy 
had become totally inadequate to his wants ; and, in a 
moment of pressure, he sought the assistance of an 
adept in the bill-system. Many men may date their 
ruin from the adoption of this desperate mode of raising 
money ; bill after bill is accepted to meet the rapidly 
accumulating mass of claims, which is fatally increased 
by the rapacity of the scoundrel .who acts as agent in 
the business. Once in the vortex, therefore, M'Neil 
had no chance of escape ; and it was perhaps lucky for 
him that a circumstance occurred which prevented his 
going on quite so long, and consequently being involved 
so deeply, as he otherwise might have been. 

He had received a very affectionate, though not a 
very hopeful epistle from Lucy : it was in reply to a 
letter of his, i» which he had laboured hard to prove the 
propriety of marrying wilhoui: the consent of parents, 
provided that consent were unfeelingly withheld. I be- 
lieve he penned an able argument in support of his 
view of the case ; but it was altogether lost upon the 
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lady. She repeated the assurance of her nnchange^te 
affection; and then added — '' With regard to the mea- 
snre which you so pointedly endeavour to justify, I can 
see nothing in it but impropriety ; and without in any 
way attempting to refute your arguments, I repeat, once 
for dll, that I will never entertain it, even for a moment ; 
and the greatest proof you can give me of your regard 
will be by abstaining from any allusion to a step which 
I have always felt to be the prelude of unhappiness." 

Ladies frequently say and write a great deal mcNre 
plainly than this against measures which they are 
afterwards, with little persuasion, led to adopt Bui 
M'Neil knew that Lucy was not a woman of this de- 
scription : he had ofiten admired her decision of cha- 
racter, and had now no hope of being able to induce 
her to give it up on a matter of such deep importance as 
that on which he had exhausted his reasoning powers 
over nearly a whole sheet of Bath paper. 

*' Then," said Bob, as he read the above sentences of 
Lucy's epirftle, ** I must wait, it seems, until I get the 
Baronet's consent, and that I shall never obtain until I 
have made a, fortune at the Bar," He repeated ^* a for- 
tune at the Bar !^' in a hopeless tone ; turned over the 
leaves of the last number of Reports ; and then accom- 
panied Northley and a few friends to a coffee-house 
dinner. 

It was on this evening that McNeil's pecuniary diffi- 
culties frightfully increased upon him : The wine had 
circulated freely after dinner, and at a late hour the 
party proceeded to a well-attended gaming-house in 



« 
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St. Jameses.* Here were assembled between fifty and 
sixty peers and men of family, mixed up with notorious 
blacklegs and dashing fellows '^ upon Town/' whose 
persons were well known in season about Bond-street, and 
out of season within the rules of the Bench. French- 
hazard, rouge et noir, roulette, and un-deux cinque, en- 
gaged the attention of parties of the company at diffe- 
rent tables, round which stood most of those who were 
not playing, anxiously watching the progress of the 
game, and sporting their money on the throws of the 
dice at hazard, the forty-eight black, red, and blue spots 
on the large ivory ball at the uiudeux cinque table, or 
the cards at rouge et noir. As the games went on, the 
spectators, most of whom had suffered much of their 
prudence to be driven out of their heads by wine, one 
after another became smitten with the desire of play, 

* I am sorry to say that the Inhabitants of the Inns of Court have 
from time immemorial been distinguished for their love of gaming. 
In an old account of the celebration of Christmas in London, it is 
set down that the lawyers, who frequently entertained the nobility 
at that festive season, did not pass their time so innocently as the 
citizens, but indulged in gaming most extensively. Rowley, in his 
play intitled A Match at Midnight^ thus malces an allusion to the 
practice of gaming in the Inns of Court dniing the Christmas 
revels : ** Worth so much ! I know my master will make dice of 
them ; then 'tis but letting Master Alexander carry them next 
Christmas to the Temple, hell make a hundred marks a-night of 
them.'' It should be noticed that these revels, which were distio* 
gaidied alike for their wiidness and licentiousness^ continiied from 
All Saints Day to Candlemas. 
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and took their stationB, and lost their money, accord-' 
ingly. It gives one bat a melancholy opinion of human 
nature^ to watch attentively the conduct and appear- 
ance of a knot of gamesters : the desperate and maniac 
loA of the loser;, contrasted with the sickly and deceit- 
ful smile of the half-drunken winner. Here the smooth 
blackguard obsequiousness of the proprietors of the 
'* Hell/^ and there the haggard and melancholy glance 
ot some elderiy gentleman, who has just begun to reflect 
upon his losses and his folly. Even the very waitcis^ 
who are puiposely busy with the wine, have a character 
peculiar to the place : keen-eyed, bustling, ready at 
c(»nmand, and yet impudently at ease withal, they 
see a stranger in an instant, and give the hint for his 
being sounded and plucked with the zeal of rascals who 
are partners in the concern. 

The roulette table was less crowded than either of 
the others, and McNeil soon took his station at it. His 
companions had fallen in with the company at different 
parts of the room. For some time he contented himself 
with watching the game, which is played with a small 
ivory ball in a cylinder; but at last he was induced to 
risk a trifling sum of money, which in the course of half 
an hour produced him a large addition of cash. He 
was now fairly in for play, and could not decline stak- 
ing whilst he had the fruits of recent success in his 
pocket. In another hour his sudden gains had lefl him, 
as well as the sum with which he entered the room. He 
then signified his intention of retiring; but his compa- 
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fiioDsattbe table pressed him to remain, and be had 
taken too much wine to resist their invitation : of coarse 
he could play without money, and in a word he found 
himself at daylight an honourable debtor to the amount 
of nearly four hundred pounds. 

A few days after this foolish gambling adventure, 
McNeil was pressed by his new creditor for payment of 
the sum lost. The latter, (who bore a title before his 
name, as if to shew the world how little such things 
stand for unless united to an honourable character,) 
urged the peculiar nature of the debt as a reason for its 
prompt discharge.^ Unfortunately McNeil had then in 
his possession about 1501, which he had raised with 
great difficulty to meet bills which were coming due. A 
hundred pounds of this sum he was induced to hand, 
over to the gamester, with his note at three months for 
the remainder. The consequence of this step was, that 
when the bills for which the hundred and fifty pounds 
were raised, became due, Bob was unable to meet them. 
They were instantly placed in the hands of a low 
attorney (one of those foul blots on the profession which 
are so numerous in the metropolis), who lost no time 
in commencing proceedings ; and in the course of a few 
weeks M'Neil found himself within the Rules of the 
Kin^s Bench, and had the additional mortification of 
learning that an execution had been put into liis 
chambers. 

We talk of the exquisite pleasure of **Jirst iovey*' *ihe 
fondness with which we cherish our first impresaiona ; 
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the delight of the Barrister when he gazes on hSaJlr^ 
brief, and the physician while sunrejing the agonies of 
his ^first patient. In my hoyhood^ the Jirst cut of a 
rich padding, and the^r^^ time of seeing Griiiialdi» 
were amongst the most pleasurable of first things. And 
I am thinking that the maiden tap on the shoulder from 
the gentle hand of a more gentle dun creates a fading 
not soon to be forgotten : the reader must not be 
ready to say '' He speaks from experience^^^ although I 
have written two hundred and sixty-six pages of this 
pjesent volume, a circumstance which would, I know, 
be taken as evidence of the fact m some Courts that I 
could name; for bo it always remembered that we who 
write are privileged to be in love, in war, in prison, or 
in any thing eUe, according as our fancy or imagination 
(since Mr. Wordsworth's definition of fancy and imagi* 
nation I know not which word to use) may be dis- 
posed to direct the way. But speaking of arrests, the 
learned say of it, as the old woman observed whilst en- 
gaged in skinning the live eels, ' Tis nothing when they 
are used to it. 

Independent of the mortification to one not used to 
the operation of being arrested at all, there was a pecu- 
liar unseasonableness about the taking of ourfric$tad. 
He had just been called to the Bar, and had announced 
bis intention of travelling the next Circuit, intending 
likewise to finish the long Vacation with a month's 
recreation at his good firiend the Vicar's. Some interest 
having been made for him, he had already received two 
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or three briefe, one of which was given him at the 
erpress direction of Dr. Bristley, who was absolutely 
&rced into a tithe action by a few of his parishioners 
who had seceded from the establishment, and joined a 
party of Wesleyan Methodists, that held a tent meet- 
ing every Sunday in a field near the Vicarage. The 
Doctor^ in apprising his young friend of the forthcoming 
caose^ furnished him with an accurate statement of the 
question in dispute, together with such authorities and 
arguments as learning and industry could supply ; and 
particularly entreated him to study well the case, as 
although he could be but the junior counsel, yet an 
opportunity might arise for a display of his abilities, and 
great good be gained by a preparation that would en- 
able him to embrace it. This letter of the Doctor^s 
reached the young Barrister at his rooms in Princes- 
place, near the Obelisk: it would indeed have been 
welcome, had it found him in the Temjple. 



It was about four years after the lodgment of my 
friend in the Bench, that I returned to England from 
the continent, having been absent from my native 
country from the time of his arrest No matter what 
circumstances conspired to make me so great a stranger 
to it ; but I trust that I shall never agam be obliged to 
remain so long in any other land. It is impossible for 
me to forget how forcibly the lines of Scott occuired to 
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mc on reaching shore, and I did indeed ask my heart 
tho questions of his verse : 

** Breif thes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself ^hath said— 
This is my own— my native land ? 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burn'd 
As home his footsteps he hath turnM 
From wandering on a foreign strand ?'' 

One of the first assurances I received of the remem- 
brance of my friends was brought to me by my old ac- 
quaintance the postman, a day or two after I had settled 
in ray rooms. I was luxuriating over a rump-steak (a 
thing which I had thought of continually during my 
absence) when the two distinct knocks saluted my ears ; 
and I took the packet from tho man of letters with the 
mingled feelings that I always possess on such occa- 
sions : for the same knock has so often announced news 
of joy and sorrow from dear and absent friends, that I 
never pay the postage of a letter without experiencing 
alternate sensations of hope and fear. 

The outside of the letter was satisfactory enough : it 
set out my full style and title : ** To Alexander 
Wilson, Esquire^*** &c. &c. ; and at the left hand 

* I cannot refrain from mailing a note here, to remarls the great 
increase that has taken place of late years in that class of society, 
which is called gentlemanly. Sir Thomas Smyth makes the fol- 
lowing complaint of the growth of mushroom tiUes in his days (see 
CommonW' dS ^^8* b* 1 • c. 20) As for gentlemen, they be made 
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comer was the name of " Robftt M'NeU." On break- 
ing the seal, I was not displeased at finding a kind in- 
good cheap in this kingdom ; for whosoever studieth the laws of the 
realm, who studieth In the Universities, who professeth liberal 
sciences^ and (to be short) who can live idly, and without manual 
labour, and will bear the port, charge, and countenance of a gentle- 
man, he shall be called Master, and shall be taken for a Gentle- 
man." What would Sir Thomas say, did he live now ? he would 
find, without being accompanied with any of the '' port, charge, and 
countenance," the title he wrote about, and that' of Esquire (Sir 
Edward Coke, by the bye, confounds them both together) as com- 
mon amongst us as empty purses. The former designation, to be 
sore, is somewhat exploded, and the latter has become the general 
mark of honour for all those idle and affected individuals whose 
lathers were so unwiste as not to bring them up to an industrious and 
useful calling. Camden, the learned Herald, took some pains to 
define the nature of a real and rightfiU Esquire. He makes four 
sorts, as follows : 

1. The eldest Sons of Knights and their eldest sons in perpetual 
succession'. 

2. The eldest sons of younger sons of Pe^rs, and their eldest sons 
in like perpetuAl succession ; Spelman calls both of these species of 
Esquires armigeri natalitii, as he denominates the sons themselves 
of Peers armigeri honorarii. 

3. Esquires created by the King's letters patent or other investi- 
ture, and their eldest sous. Of this class were the Esquires of the 
King, who on their creation had put about their necks a collar of 
S. S. and a pair of Silver Spurs was bestowed on them ; they were 
wont to bear before the Prince in war a shield or lance. In Cam- 
den's time there were tour Esquires of the King*s Body, to attend 
on his Majesty's person ; such oflBcers are now out of fashion. 

4. Esquires by virtue of their offices and others who bear any 
office of trust under the Crown, if styled Esquires io their commis- 
sions and appointments. 
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vitation from nij friend, to pass an autumn month with 
him in the country. He promised that I should meet 
some early and valued friends, and, above all, be as 
welcome as a brother. 1 knew the latter well enough ; 
and did not hesitate to accept the offer ; besides, I had 
heard of his marriage, and had made notes of his Intro- 
duction to town up to the period of his incarceration 
in the King's Bench ; it was indispensable, therefore, 
that I should obtain an account of his subsequent life, 
in order to complete this volume in a satisfactory and 
author-like manner. 

My friend received me with the warmest welcome, 
at a small mansion situated about a mile from the Castle 



Barristers, it seems, by aucient usage, are accounted Esquires; 
and not many years ago, the Court of Common Pleas refused to hear 
an affidavit read, because a Barrister named in it was not called 
Esquire. From the best authorities, however, it appears that this 
title was origiually attained by usurpation ; and in the same manner 
according to the rules of precedence, Barristers rank before all 
Esquires. I remember that my good old father, some years since ex- 
pressed himself with considerable warmth on this important matter. 
I had just returned to the country from keeping my first term at 
Lincoln's Inn, when I received a letter from a legal friend, who 
dubbed me an Esquire. *^ Here, boy, (said the old gentleman, as he 
handed me the packet) Esquire indeed I How absurd it is to give you 
such a title. Why, I should have no right to it but that I am in the 
Peace ; even a Barrister, Sir, is not a recognised Esquire ; he is not 
acknowledged as such in either of the Statutes, or by any letters pa- 
tent; and it is ridiculous to think of his taking preoedenoe of the 
gentry of the land.'' I felt no disposition just then to moot the point 
with my good father, and I agreed with him that the proper place of 
the Barrister was after not hefwe aU other Esquires. 
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of 8ir William Wilton; and in a little time after my 
arrival, introduced me to his wife, with the following 
description : ^' This, my dear Lucy, is an early and 
a good friend of mine. The only thing I can say 
agidnst him is, that he is a hachelor, a stain upon his 
character which I hope he will soon remove." 

I was thinking about this " stain upon my character," 
when a party joined us from the Castle, in whom I re- 
cognised my friend Northley and Emily Dibble (that 
was), and the Banker's son and Mary Ann Firman 
(that was), I did not require to be told that these 
parties were married— of course I could see the truth in 
a moment, by their manner to each other, as well as by 
the pitying glance that they gave towards a bachelor, and 
which as much as said ^* Poor fellow ! will nobody have 
him?" 

What an iteration, thought I, in two or three years 
—every body married, but myself; it is high time for 
me to look at the matter seriously ; and as if to help me 
in my meditations in walked McNeil's eldest sister, the 
young lady who ieuscompanied me on my first visit to 
Kiilamey. 

" Now, there's a wife for you, Wilson, (observed 
Northley) we may as well all be married, I think/' 

This was one of those impudent things that married 
persons imagine they are privileged to say ; and which 
they utter without any regard to time or place. But 
I must confess that had a priest religiously put the ques- 
tion to me just then, I shduld hardly have been unkind 
enough to say No. Miss M'Neil looked as young as 
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ever ; better, I think, than when I saw her at Killamcy ; 
and not the less pleasing, to my taste, by reason of a 
little confusion at the remark of Northley. 

The morning after my arrival at my friend's, he took 
me into the grounds adjoining his house. 

*' You have a beautiful place," said I, *' and a fine 
wife. Bob ; surely, you are a fortunate fellow." 

"I am 80, indeed,*' he replied; "and now, if you 
are disposed to listen, I will give you a sketch of the 
last four years of my life." 

" I shall bo most happy to hear your history." 

** Well, then, when you left England I was in the 
Bench." 

'* Ves, in the Bench, Bob, and how the D — ^1 did 
you get out of it ?" 

** Patience, my friend, and you shall have it. My 
state of mind, was wretched in the extreme, when I 
thought (which I did continually) of my ruined situa- 
tion. I felt that my hopes were blighted — ^that all 
chance of future honour and prosperity was gone; and 
above all, I lamented, in very bitterness of soul, that my 
own guilty folly had lost me that for which alone I 
cared to live, — the affection of Lucy Wilton; for I 
could not hope that she would still think kindly of mo. 

" The Cu*cuit, too, had commenced, and no human 
chance appeared of my being at the Assizes for the 

county of • . However, I so far attended to the 

Vicar's advice as to study his case, with all the applica- 
tion that ray feelings would permit ; and made notes of 
a great number of the authorities in Gwillim's four 
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volumes of tithe reports, I was walking one evening 
in that part of Great Suirey-street, Blackfriars Road, 
which is within the Rules of the Bench, when I ob- 
served old Dibble the banker approaching roe ; our eyes 
met, and it was therefore too late for me to avoid him. 

"* Why, why, Mr. M'Neil, (saidtiie old gentleman, 
in a hurried tone)^ — I thought you were in the country 
—on circuit. Sir ; I wanted you to dine with us the 
other day-^but I believe your excuse was, that you 
should leave town on the morrow — It wasnH kind, my 
good Sir, not to come — ^we had some friends of yours, 
and some excellent old port, you know. And' — 

*^ Here the old gentleman made a sudden pause ; his 
coantenance changed ; and as he surveyed me more 
earnestly than before, I perceived too plainly that the 
troth of the case had flashed across his mind. After a 
hem or two, he continued — • 

* Why d — n it, Sh*, surely nothing has happened ?' 

* Nothing particular. Sir, (I replied) ; but you will 
excuse me just now, as I — I — * 

" * No, Mr. M'Neil, 1 will not excuse you ; I must 
know something about your concerns. I see plainly 
enough that you are in the Bench ; you served me, Sir, 
once> in a very important matter, and perhaps I may 
be able to do you a kindness. Til walk with you to 
your apartment.' 

** I could not decline this offer; for the old gentleman 
had taken my arm, and almost unconsciously I led him 
to my room. As yon may well imagine, 1 was silent ; 
but the banker soon opened a conversation. 

T 
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'' * I regret sincerely (said he gravely) to find you in 
this place ; but I trust your diflficulties arc not great, and 
that a method may be found for setting you fair with 
the world again. This is not a time, my young Mend, 
to be lecturing you, and giving sage advice ; just take 
your pen, and set down the full amount of ^our debts— 
donH blink the thing at all ; let us have an honest ac- 
count of them.' 

*" Really, Sir, (I replied) you must excuse my 
doing so— I fear my embarrassments are much greater 
than you imagine, and I do not deserve your friendship/ 

^' ' But indeed you do ; and I insist upon knowing 
what, and to whom, you are indebted.' 

'^ This sort of conversation continued between as for 
some time ; and at last I was prevailed on to draw out 
a statement of my debts. The only thing satis&M^ry 
about it was, that I made a full and fair account ; I bad 
not done so before, and I was literally alarmed when I 
found the total rise above fifteen hundred pounds ; 
I doubted my knowledge of addition, and cast up the 
sums a second time; but the total was still more than 
fifteen hundred pounds. The banker, seeing I had 
finished my paper, gravely wiped his spectacles, and 
looked over the account. I saw the shades deepening^^ 
on his countenance, as he patiently passed firom one item- 
to another. 

** ' A most imprudent piece of business, Sir !— fifteen 
hundred pounds, in about two vecurs ! But I see youVe- 
been playing. Sir, and raising money on bills. Sir; I 
only wonder you are not naore in debt.' IW oU gen— 
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tleman then suddenlj changed his tone, and proceeded, 
mildly, * I really beg your pardon, my young friend, I 
spoke rather sharply ; and this — this is not the time and 
place for doing so. 1*11 put this paper in my pocket, 
and think over the matter; yon shall see me again 
in a few days.' He then shook me kindly by the 
hand ; and said on leaving my room, ' I rely upon iU 
Sir, that yon have withheld nothing.' 

** * Nothing, that I remember.^ 

•'* * Very well, — good day — good night — I shall see 
you again in a few days/ 

** In a few days, the banker did see me again. It 
was evening when he called at my apartments ; and in 
the expectation of seeing him, I had remained at home 
the whole day. It was too much to expect that he 
would enter deeply into my affairs ; but I thought it 
likely that he might .so far arrange with my detaining 
creditor as to get me breathing time forgoing the cireait. 
You may judge of my surprise, therefore, when the old 
gentleman formally announced that my credit(»s were 
all satisfied, and that I was to give him my security for 
the sum c^ fifteen hundred pounds. 

•* * With all my heart,' said I, forgetting every thing 
at the moment but the fact of my being- free ; but when 
I leflected for an instant, I poured out a volume of un- 
connected thanks to my good friend, which he declined 
scenting, giving them back to me with this observa- 
tion — 'Never trouble yourself about who has been your 
fiiend in this matter — it is enough for fite to sa^ that I 
have done no more than negociate the setdement. %oa 

T 2 
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have now your discharge, ray young friend, and I hope 
this short residence in the Bench will make you more 
cautious and steady for the future/ 

'* I howed my head (which w&s heavy with good 
intentions for the future) with all humility to the ban- 
ker, and lost no time in preparing for circuit. I had 
the satisfaction of finding my chambers undisturbed ; the 
execution had been fortunately discharged just in time 
to prevent their being despoiled by the ruffian hands of 
the bailiff and the broker/' 

' But you may as well tell me at once/ said I, 
' who advanced the money for your discharge; you know 
the truth by this time, I dare say ; and*it will be too 
much in the novel style to keep back the fact till after 
your appearance at the tithe cau.se/ 

*' Well, as I need not stvidy effect," continued Bob, 
" I'll even clear up the mystery as we go along. It was 
but a few months ago, that I made the discovery. 
Lucy had given me a writing desk of hers for the tem- 
porary custody of some professional papers which I had 
received during my residence in the country : in a pri- 
vate recess of this desk, I one day found the identical 
bond which I hcul given to the banker in the Rules of 
the Kujg's Bench. This circumstance excited m^ sus- 
picions, and I applied to Mrs* Bristley for an explanation 
of the affair : she gave it me, upon the express promise 
that at present I would not allude to the bond in the 
presence of Lucy. 

" It seems that my residence near the Obelisk was 
soop communicated to her and to the Vicar, by some 
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'good-natared, well-intentioned inend, who did not cbuse 
to pat his name to the epistle, or 1 might ere this have 
thanked him for his kindness. A council was instantly 
hield at the Vicarage, and the Doctor lost no time in 
ascertaining the truth of the storj; to be brief, Miss 
Wilton fnsisted on handing the Doctor a sum sufficient 
for my discharge, which was forthwith confided to the 
care and disposition of old Dibble, wJio liberated me ac- 
cordingly. Ah, my good friend, if there be one thing 
in this world more liberal and disinterested than another 
it is the love of woman!" 

' I dare say you think so, Bob ; indeed, you speak 
from experience, — ^but go on.' 

** The niext thing of any interest was my professional 
'debute I joined the Circuit on the opening of the 
second commission, with feelings far from sanguine, and 
hopes mightily subdued. When the bar was at some 
distance, I often indulged in dreams of future success, 
and forgot the amount of learning, talent, and interest 
that would be opposed to me ; but when, in right e€u*nest, 
I adjusted my yet unrufQed wig, and took my station in 
court, the youngest and least known of more than half a 
hundred practitioners, I saw the picture to be but a 
gloomy one, and felt how necessary it was to be stored 
with a laige supply of patient perseverance before a single 
cheering hope could be reasonably entertained. A new 
man on. circuit is not the most welcome of visitors, 
and excites considerable observation from most of his 
brethren ; the ' Who is he?' ' What is he ?' and * Is 
he dov^?* jBjre questions anxiously put to eacA^ other 
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hy tho junior barristers ; tbe seniors hardly condescend 
to notice him, except when, by chance he has occasion 
to rise, and then {heir glance is rather one of idle and 
malicious curiosity to observe his features as he breaks 
down (which they confidently expect him to do), than 
of any thing kinder or more liberal. Some half dozen 
two or three years' standing men soon imagine that he 
is likely to- cut into their connection, and they of course 
cut him ; and when he gets his first brief, at least a 
dozen blockheads, who have no business in court except 
to devour sandwiches, look at him with an air of 
spiteful superciliousness. It is a lucky circumstance 
indeed if he meets with one or two gentlemen who sym- 
pathize with his situation, and give him their friendly 
countenance. In the midst of plenty of coldness and 
reserve, I was fortunate enough to be accosted by a 
gentleman with whom I one day hunted at Sir William's, 
and he kindly dissipated the feelings which the novelty 
of my situation had occasioned. 

*^ At the first assizes, I made one guinea ; for which 
I defended a country lad who was charged with 
stealing a whip. I believe the prisoner was innocent, 
and the jury thought so too ; thus far all went well. 
But nothing beyond four or five guinea-briefe occurred 
till we arrived at — — , and here the tithe cause 
stood for trial. 

** There were circumstances about these assizes 
which made me rather anxious to put on my wig care- 
fully before I entered court. The Doctor would certainly 
be there, and as Sir William felt somewhat int^^ested in 
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the question, he might also be present. Besides, the 
galleiy would be lined with most of the ladies of the 
neighbourhood, to many of whom I was slightly known ; 
but above all other considerations^ I did not forget that 
there existed a chance of Lucy's accompanying Mrs. 
Bristley to the scene of my exertions. 

** The night before the trial of the cause, I attended* 

a consultation at Mr. Sergeant P 's rooms. You 

may imagine with what feelings of trepidation I stepped 
into the presence of this bustling and successful brother 
of the coif. I was literally awed into silence, l^he 
Vicar and his attorney soon commenced the work of 
enlightenment, and after a quarter of an hour's conver- 
sation, I ventured to think that the learned counsel, 
although he had received his brief nearly two months 
before, knew little of its contents. The tru^ was, that 
the large share of practice which fell to his lot, frequently 
prevented his paying sufficient attention to a case until 
it came into court. He therefore put a variety of 
questions, which the Doctor left me to answer; and 
thus at length T took courage, and launched boldly into 
the case. The Sergeant was far from uncourteous ; on 
the contrary, he expressed himself much obliged to me 
for the mformation I had afforded him, and added, (in 
the hearing of an attorney too) ' You have well consi'<- 
dered the case. Sir, 1 shall derive much benefit from 
your assistance.^ 

" This compliment from my leader inspired me with 
additional confidence, and I anxiously looked forward 
for the morrow. You may imagine that I slept litUe 
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tiiat night ; my bead was full of tbe chuicb, and tithes 
of all descriptions ; but I must confess that the examma- 
tion of the question gave me a greater opinion of the 
political ingenuity of the clergy in obtaining and pre- 
serving their rights, than of the justness (abstractedly 
considered) of so large an appropriation of wealth to the 
support of the church. I could not refrain firom con- 
trasting the ecclesiastical establishment of Scotland with 
that of my own country, and drawing a conclusion 
stron^y in favour of the former. In Scotland personal 
tithes (that is, tithes of the profits of manual occupations, 
trades, fisheries, and the like) have never been acknow- 
ledged ; and the system of predial tithes (which mean 
tithes of the fruits of the earth, as of com, hay, hops, 
hemp, and of all kind of fruits, seeds, and herbs) is so 
regulated, that the proprietor of the land can purchase 
his tithes in some cases at nine, and in , others, at six 
years' purchase, except such tithes as belong to the 
crown, or to colleges or schools ; another great benefit to 
religion is, that in Scotland all the clergy are stipen- 
diaiy ; and therefore oppression and litigation between 
the minister and his people, are totally unknown. 

'< The Vicar took his breakfast with me on the 
morning of the trial, and as may be supposed we talkcid 
of nothing but tithes and the forthcoming cause. 

** It was while the Doctor paused over his second cup 
of coffee, that I muttered something about the evils of 
the system, and alluded to the common error, that the 
existence of tithes is to be traced as far back as we caii 
follow our history. 
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** * Why certainly, (obaerved the Vicar), I do not 
mean to say that the tithe system was known in the 
earliest ages of the Christian church, although an able 
writer observes that possibly they were contemporary 
with the planting of Christianity amongst the Saxons, 
by Augustine the Monk, about the end of the sixth 
oentnry*' 

" ' I think. Sir, (said I) Bishop Barlow (m his " Re- 
mains ^*) tells us that during the first five c^ituries after 
the establishment of the Christian chigrch, the churches 
and priesthood were maintainedj by free gifts and obla^ 
iions only. And it does not appear, firom any docu^ 
inents, that tithes were introduced into England till 
about the year 786. This is Selden's opinion, and the 
Grst mention made of them in any English written law 
appears to be in a constitutional decree, made in a 
synod, held A. D. 786, wherein the payment of tithes 
in general is strongly enjoined ; and this canon did not 
at first bind the laity/ 

** * But (observed the Doctor) the decree was after- 
wards confirmed by two kingdoms of the Heptarchy, 
in their parliamentary conventions of estates, respec- 
tively consisting of the Kings of Mercia and Northum- 
berland, the bishops, dukes, senators, and people.'' 

" * That is very, true, Sir ; and it is somewhat curious 
to trace the motive of the former monarch (Offa) in 
thus giving the tithes of hb kingdom to the church, 
which, in after ages, grew so rich from the crimes and 
superstition of princes ; for had he not, in the previous 
year, basely murdered Ethelbert, the Ipng of the Bast 
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the learned counsel who had last addressed him. Sir 
William certainly heard the compliment of the Judge ; 
but I was anxious to know if it reached the gallery ; I 
concluded that it did, as the court was small, and 
a deep silence prevailed at the moment it was uttered. 

" But I shall tire ybu, Wilson, With this tithe 
afiair ? 

* Rather prosing, in good truth. Bob ; but go on/ 
" Well, the cause continued nearly all the day, and 
of course I had several opportunities of addressing the 
Bench ; for after an hour or two, my leader grew tired, 
and I had plenty to do and say ; good luck (and right) 
were assuredly on our side, and in the evening the jury 
gave a verdict for the Doctor. The old gentleman 
instantly shook me heartily by the liand, and would 
have congratulated me on my success ; I observed a 
tear of exultation on my behalf standing in his affec- 
tionate eye. And there were other greetings and good 
wishes for me, which 1 valued equally as much. Talk 
of triumphs, no conqiieror ever felt more than I did 
when Lucy whispered me — ' You spoke so well !* and 
of course I imagined myself a Cicero, and walked 
about my room,* saying, ' Cedant arma togie, cancedat 
laurea lingiuc^ till I was waited upon by two or three 
attorneys, who practically proved how much we owe 
to opportunity by giving me business. 



* The reason of this flourish of my hero's will more plainly appear 
hy my informing the reader, that young Reston bad» somewbere 
about this time, entered the army. 
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the march of improvementy and the consequent power 
of pablie opinion, will, though almost unperceived^ 
work their full and sure effect upon the institutions of the 
country,^ 

*' ' I am certably. Sir, not an advocate for any mear 
sures that would endanger our establishment; but I 
ihink it is impossible not to see, that when a nation has 
increased in energy and wealth, in so great a degree as 
thb country has done, an appropriation of a full tenth of 
its income to the church, is a much larger appropriation, 
bearing in mind the altered nature of circumstances, 
than even our superstitious forefathers would have 
made. At the same time, I admit that the clergy 
rightly found their title to tithes on the law of the 
land/ 

'' * To be sore they do. As to the notion of a 
divine right to their property, that is completely ex- 
ploded : though I apprehend such a right to tithes com- 
menced, and ceased, with the Jewish Theocracy. 
Blackstone, however, very fairiy says, that an honour" 
able and competent maintenance for Ihe ministevs of 
the gospel, is undoubtedly Jure divino ; whatever the 
particular mode of that maintenance may be.' 

" * And I agree with him. We may observe that all 
municipal laws have provided a liberal and .decent 
maintenance for their national priests or cleigy ; but the 
.question with us is, whether our establishment does not 
take too large a portion from the national income ; and 
whether that portion is not most unfairly distributed 
amongit the ministers of the gospel. And I naaj re- 
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knaik here, that when Charlemagne established the 

m 

payment of tithes in France (A.D. 778,) he made a 
division of them into four parts — one to maintain the 
edifice of the church ; the second to support the poor; 
the third the bishop; and the fourth the parochial 
clergy.'* 



* Les i^lemens fiiits sous le roi P^pin avoient plut6t donn^ k 
P^ise Pesp^raooe (Tun soul&gtement qu'un soulagemeuteffectif : 
et oomme Charles Martel troova tout le patrimoiiie public entre les 
mains des eod^siastiques, Charlemagne trouva les biens des ecd^ 
siastiques entre les mains des gens de guerre. On ne pouvoit faire 
lestituer k eeuz-ci oe^qu'on leur avoit donn^ ; et les ciiconstances 
oii I'on ^toit pour lors rendoient la chose encore plus impractiquable 
qu'elle n'^toit de sa nature. D'un autre c6t^, le christianisme, ne 
devoit pus p^rir, faute de ministres, de temples et dlnstruetions. 
Cela fit que Charlemagne ^tablit des dimes, nouveau genre de bien 
qui eut oet avantage pour le cleig^, qu' ^tant singulieiement donn^ 
k r^glise^ il fut plus ais^ dans la suite d'eu reconnoitre les usurpa- 
tions. * * * J'ai dit que les reglemens faits sous le roi P^pin 
'avoient soumis au paiement des dimes et auz reparations des ^glises, 
iseux qui poss^doient en fiefs les biens eocl^siastiques. C etoit 
beaupoup d'obliger par une loi, dont on ne pouvoit disputer la justice, 
les principaux de la nation k donner I'exemple* Charlemagne fit 
plus : et on voit, par le capitulaire de Willis, qu'il obligea ses pro- 
pres fonds au paiement des dimes : c'^toit encore un grand ezemple. 
Mais les has peuple n*est guerre capable d*abandonner ses int^i^ts par 
des ezemples. Le synode de Francfort lui pr^senta un motif plus 
pressant pour payer les dimes. On y fit un capitulaire, dans lequel 
il est dit que, dans la demiere famine, on avoit trouv^ les epis de 
bled vuides ; qu'ils avoient 4t6 d^vor^s par les demons, et qu'oD 
avoit entendu leurs voix qui reprochoient de n*avoir pas pay^ la 
dime ; et, en consequence, il fut ordonn^ a tous oeuz qui tenoient 
les biem eod^siastiquef, de payw la dime; et, en consequenoe 
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*' ' Well, my young fiiend, I certainly think the Eing-f 
lish church is quite rich enough ; but you must go to 
court, and prevent its being robbed in good earnest: 
we'll talk over the general question another day.' 

*' The first thing that struck me, on taking my seat in 
court, was the presence of Lord Reston and Sir William 
Wilton, on the Bench ; the Vicar was behind me, feeling 
1 believe almost as anxious about my success as^bout 
that of his cause, and I observed the sidelong glance of 
his benevolent eye, when I rose to open the pleadings 
with, ^ May it please your Lordship — Gentlemen of the 
Jury.' Short as the address was, my good friend, I 
felt more agitated during its delivery than I had ever 
been before ; and I trust that- 1 shall not soon be so 
powerfully affected again. There sat the venerable 
and learned Judge on the bench, and around me a 
crowd of .Advocates, many of whom were skilfid and 
talented ; and many more ignorant and illiberal. The 
gallery was filled with earnest spectators; and as I 
looked along it, on resuming my seat, I caught the 
friendly eyes of Lucy and Mrs. Bristley. 

" The long speech of the learned Sergeant in stating 
the case to the juiy left me full time for prepa- 



eneore, on Pordonna k toos. • • * Les lofx de Charlemagne sat 
retablissemeut des dimes, ^toient Poai^rage de 'la n^oes&it^ ; la 
religion seole y eut part, et la soperstitioo n'en ent aocnne. La 
fameose division qu'il fit des dimes en quatre parties, poar lafabrique 
des ^glises, ponr les pauvres, pour P^T^ue, pour les clercs, proure 
bien qa^voidoit donner k P^glise oet^tat fixe et permanent qa'eUe 
avoit ^fdn^^MUnUetf. de tEtprit des Loup, b. 31^ c 13. 
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ration, and when it devolved upon me to examine the 
first witness, (who, hy the way, was my old fiiend 
Michael Thomas, the parish clerk), — I rose with con- 
siderable confidence, and (as I thought) put my ques- 
tions well enough; at any rate, I was gratified at 
receiving but few suggestions either from my leader or 
the bench. To be sure, Michael was a most willing 
witness, well versed in the history of the parish^ and 
withal (except that he really believed in the story of 
the '' departure" of the old vicar) a clear-headed man ; 
the only difficulty was, to prevent hb talking too fast,, 
and quoting the notes and learning of his predecessors, 
instead of detailing the results of. his own experience* 
At one part of Michael's evidence, however, there was 
some danger of getting into an awkward dilemma. 

** * You are clerk of the parish of——, I believe?' 

** * Yes, Sir ; I succeeded my father, in that office. 
My grandfather was also' — 

** « Never mind your grandfather, Mr. Thomas— let 
him rest' 

" ' The last vicar I think, died in the year J 746, did 
he not?' 

'^ Michael looked me full in tho face, and paused. 

*' * Do you remember, Sir, (asked the Judge) when 
the last vicar (Mr. Mug) died ?' 

" Michael turned to his Lordship, but answered not. 

*' I then put the question (which in truth was an 
immaterial one) a second time, and mj old friend, 
having recovered himself, answered — 'Yes, Sir, Uie 
Ifiet vicar departed this world in the year 1746.' 
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'* This answer would have been ,wcll enough, but the 
Judge observed; somewhat irritably— 

" ' Well, man, then he died in 1746 ?' 

" ' No, my Lord, (rejoined Michael), he did not die, 
please your Lordship/ 

" * What can the man meafi ?' exclaimed the Judge, 
looking at Lord Reston, who made a private commu- 
nication to his Lordship, on which the latter observed — 
' We'll pass on, Mr. M'Neil ; I remember to have read 
a ballad somewhere about the death of the Reverend 
Gentleman in question.^ 

"During the progress of the cause several points 
arose, which I had not even remotely anticipated ; and 
then it was that I felt the benefit of being somewhat 
prepared* When the first point was started, I suggested 
one or two things to my leader ; and he closed his obs^- 
vations by saying, that with his Lordship's permission,, 
his Learned Friend would offer some additional argib> 
ments in support of the view which he had taken. The* 
Judge nodded assent, and I was compelled to rise*. 
For the first few sentences I hardly knew what I was 
saying— my legs trembled merrily ; bat I twisted one- 
of them round the 1^ of the table, and kept the other 
steady by pressing it against my seat ; by these means- 
1 was enabled to stand up somewhat respectably, and 
look his Lordship in the face. I certainly owed mucl^ 
to the kindness and attention with which he listened to- 
my remarks ; and you may judge of my feelings whea 
he observed, ' on my sitting down, that the point had 
been extremely well aigued, and by none better thaa^ 
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the learned counsel who had last addressed hun. Sir 
William certainly heard the compliment of the Judge j 
but I was anxious to know if it reached the galleiy ; I 
concluded that it did, as the court was small, and 
a deep silence prevailed at the moment it was uttered. 

*' But I shall ture ybu, Wilson, With this tithe 
afiair? 

' Rather prosing, in good truth. Bob ; but go on/ 
" Well, the cause continued nearly all the day, and 
of course I had several opportunities of addressing the 
Bench ; for after an hour or two, my leader grew tired, 
and I had plenty to do and say ; good luck (and right) 
were assuredly on our side, and in the evening the jury 
gave a verdict for the Doctor. The old gentleman 
instantly shook me heartily by the Jiand, and would 
have congratulated me on my success ; I observed a 
tear of exultation on my behalf standing in his affec- 
tionate eye. And there were other greetings and good 
wishes for me, which 1 valued equally as much. Talk 
of triumphs, no conqueror ever felt more than I did 
when Lucy whispered me — * You spoke so well !* and 
of course I imagined myself a Cicero, and walked 
about my room,* saying, * Cedantarma togie, concedat 
Uiurea lingua?^ till I was waited upon by two or three 
attorneys, who practically proved how much we owe 
to opportunity by giving me business. 



♦ The reaiion of this flourish of my hero's will more plainly appear 
hy my informing the reader, that young Reston had» some^n^ere 
about this time, entered the ariny. 
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** During the remainder of the vacation I reposed 
upon my laurels veiy pleasantly at the vicarage ; I had 
the gratification of finding that my iame had preceded 
me, and that people who were not so respectful as I 
could have wished on previous occasions considered it 
quite as well to treat with politeness an individual who 
might one day or other get a silk gown, and fill an 
honourable station at the Bar. But what pleased me 
more than all the rest, was the somewhat altered 
manner of the Baronet ; the tithe cause had evidently 
made an impression upon 'him, for he received me with 
courtesy, and gave me two invitations to his table. 
Indeed, everything was going on extremely well, when 
the election for the Borough of Pittsburgh caused a 
suspension of Sir William's good feeling towards me. 

^^ The Doctor, as you know, is rather favourable to 
the Whig party, and though he takes no very decided 
part in politics, there is always a coolness between him 
and Lord Reston and the Baronet as regularly as mem- 
bers are to be elected for Pittsburgh or the county. Sir 
William and his Lordship had hitherto clubbed their 
Toiy interest^ and successfully resisted the inroads of the 
Whig Lord Ldnton. But in this instance they had 
neglected to provide against the machinations of the 
enemy with sufficient caution, and were only awakened 
from their dream of confidence by the unlooked for 
starting of a candidate on the Linton interest. 

*' Mr. Reston was the Tory nominee, and wine and 
colours were in abundance, when I arrived at Pittsbugh 

u 
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in company with the Whig ean^idate Cc^nelSwanston. 
The Doctor^s" w«ll known attachment to the party had 
eoabled him to recommend a counsel to them, and a 
hondicd-and-fifty guinea retainer moved me &om the 
Temple in a chaise and* four. I confess that this fee 
was particularly grateful to me, and not the less so, 
because I should be opposed tooth and nail to my old 
mal, whose mortification I pictured to myself in strox^ 
colours, in the event of his defeat ; but this, it seemed, 
was a consummation that could hardly be antic^[iated, 
$9 the Col(mel assured me he had little hope of sucoeas 
on that occasicm. 

** The town was boisterously alive when the chaise 
drdve up to the liuton Arms. Crowds of men, women 
and children pressed round the inn, and ' Swanston fix 
etexV rung in our ears as we alighted. 'Which is 
(he Colonel?' ^Huna!' —'That's the Counsellor!' 
—'Where's his wig?' 'Linton for' ever!' 'Down 
with the Blues !' and other such expressions of poli- 
tical zeal were interspersed with a profusion of hiGcnps 
and oaths from the most choice and £ar-gone of the 
assemblage. " Mine Host " of TAe Linion, a sleek, 
jolLy old boy, in whose face one could read glorious 
anticipations of the coming harvest, conducted us straight 
to the Committee Room, where sat some twenty sapient 
fellows speculating, over their bottle, on the chances of 
success. 

'' The Colonel bowed. ' This is cur noble candidate,^ 
exclaimed Mine Host— -'and this, (he added) is the 
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CottfiseHor/ In a moment we were surrounded, and 
those who could not get near enough to shake hands 
with the would-be member contented themselves with 
pullii^ mine, and this thcy^ did with a most painful 
cordiality. 

*' The Colonel had only two days for canvassing 
before the nomination; but that was of little conse- 
quence, as the Whig electors were well known, and 
wouki come to the pell as a matter of course. On the 
morning after our arrival the Colonel duly paid hia 
respects to the freemen in the Linton interest, chatted 
with their wives, smirked with their daughters, and 
patted on the head many a thick-skulled boy, whom 
he praised for looking sharp and clever. In short, as I 
leanit from good authority, the gallant candidate pro- 
cured the character of being one of the ' most hand^ 
somest and affablest ' of gentlemen. In the meantime, 
as I deemed it imprudent to travel much bey(»kd my 
instructions, particularly as Sir William would be bu^ 
in the borough, I excused myself from being a member 
o£ the canvasdng party, and strolled out of the town 
for a morning's walk. I certainly took the road thai 
led to my good friend the Doctor''^, and this brou^t 
me in contact with Michael Thomas : on seeing me, the 
old clerk methodically opened his pocket book, and 
handed me a letter, observing at the same moijaent that 
Sir William would arrive at Pittsburgh eariy on the 
morrow. The packet was from Lucy, and (amongst 
other things) it informed me that the Baronet had heard 
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of my arrival in the country as counsel for the colcmel ; 
at first, it seems, he manifested great displeasure ; hut 
after a little consideration ohserved, * Well, we ought 
to have retained him ; it'^s all in the way of his pro- 
fession, I dare say.^ 

'* When I had read the letter, Michael spoke of the 
forth-coming election, and gave me a history of several 
previous contests ; in one of which, ho said, the Whigs 
got in by a a clever trick. * You must know. Sir, 
(added the clerk, as we walked together towards the 
horough) that no man can vote for Pittsburgh who 
hasn*t paid his rates within a certain time before the 
election day ; and when Sir William's men came up to 
poll, the counsellor on the other side -cross-examined 
*em about Iheir receipts, and wouldn't let 'em vote, and 
so the Baronet lost the day/ 

" This was a hint which might turn out to my ad- 
vantage ; and accordingly 1 lost no time in examining 
into the goodness of our votes. In this I was mainly 
assisted by Mr. Alfred Wriggle, the country attorney, 
and agent for the Whig lord. This "gentleman was 
just the person which one would expect to see on such 
an occasion ; busy, bustling, dogmatical, and impudent, 
he felt the fall importance of his character, and moved 
about the town with the consciousness of being the 
Whig agent ; and I am sure if you were to ask him 
what portion of his life he would choose to live over 
again, he would flip his fingers triumphantly, and 
exclaim, * That time when T wore the Whig colours 
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in my hat, and was electioneering agent to his Lord- 
ship r 

" On the morning of nomination, we Were all at our 
posts ; Wriggle, with an air of pompons cunning, stand- 
ing by my side, ready to afford the necessary informa- 
tion. After the candidates had been proposed, young 
Reston put oat his hand, and cried, * Gentlemen ;'. there 
were instantly a shout and groan from the two parties, 
and I could only catch the end of his speech — ' I am a 
true friend to our glorious constitution as by law es- 
tablished.' 

" The Colonel followed. His eloquence was rather 
in his sword than in his tongue ; and he uttered a few 
disjointed sentences amidst loud cheering from the mul- 
titude ; but when silence was obtained, he turned to me 
for assistance : I therefore prompted him, and he pro- 
ceeded — * Gentlemen, I am happy in the opportunity of 
meeting you to-day ; and if you do me the honour of 
ecting me to represent your ancient and independent 
borough, [Wriggle hero took off his hat] you may rely 
upon my using my best endeavours to restore the 
constitution as it was established by our forefathers in 
J 688, to promote a reform, and to bring about a fiill and 
fair representation of the people in the Commons House 
of Parliament.' (Cheering, of course.) 

" But to make short work of this election. I took 
care to bring up on the first day all those Whig voters 
who had not paid their rates in proper time ; and when 
the poll commenced on the morrow, I strictly examined 
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the qualifications of our opponents. The election had 
^taken place somewhat suddenly, and many of the Tory 
freemen were successfully objected to, so that on the 
elose of the poll the Colonel was declared duly ^ected 
by a majority of seven. I need not pmnt out to you 
the noisy triumph of the Whigs, or the deep mortifica- 
tion of their opponents. The Doctor rejoiced at the 
issue of the contest, and the Baronet neglected to give 
me an invitation during a whole week that I spent at 
the Vicarage. 

** However, my good friend, as I perceive you are 
anxious to join the ladies, I will make a jump to the 
end of my story ; indeed as you see the details around 
you, in my wife and children, it is the less necessary 
that I should particulsurly narrate them. Suffice it to 
say, that in good season the Baronet forgot the part I 
played at the Election, and soon became as friendly to 
me as he had before been averse. With him, to be 
sure, the step from dislike to the opposite feeling is a 
short one ; and once brought to think kindly of me, it 
only required him to subdue his desire of aggrandizing 
his daughter, and she was mine. This conquest he 
achieved, and I am the happiest fellow in the world." 

* But you franked my letter. Bob .^^ 

** Oh, I had forgotten that at the election last year. 
Sir William started me for Pittsburgh, and I have now 
the honour of sitting, with my friend the Colonel, for 
that loyal and independent borough." 
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This was my fnend^s stoiy ; and I can add nothing 
to it, except by bearing testimony to the noble use 
which he makes of his good fortune. I have already 
been at his mansion upwards of six weeks, ^ud have 
not yet heard when his sister leaves it for Kiilamey. 
That however, can be a matter of no interest to me ; 
but I may as well inquire about it. 



THE END. 
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